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Big Ben—for a fatter pay-envelope 


ONDERFUL how that fellow, Big 
\ Ben, can help bring things your way 
when pay-raise time comes around. Maybe 
it’s because the boss has a clock just like 
yours and is johnny on the spot himself. 

That’s part of Big Ben’s job: helping his 
friends get up in the world. 

All Westclox have this knack! punctual- 
ity is second nature with them. Each clock 
must be up to snuff before it can leave 
the factory. It must earn the right to wear 


WESTERN 


Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Be 


tiat Westclox quality mark of good time- 
keeping. 

Big Ben is the best known of the West- 
clox group. He and Baby Ben have been 
favorites for years. Sleep-Meter, on the 
market but a few years, has stepped right 
to the front. And the America—the oldest 
Westclox—still outsells them all. 

Whichever ciock you choose, you'll 
like. They’re all Westclox and made right 
to make good, 


CLOCK CoO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


n, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’ Lantern 


Factory: Pera, Ulinois. Jn Canada: Western Clock Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont 
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What do they cost by the day? 


gi IAT’S the way to figure the cost of | number of days of service Our clothes are 
your clothes; the price divided by the — lowest in cost because they wear longest 
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OR a good many years now 

I have been carrying this idea 
round with me. It was more 

or less of a loose and unformed 
idea, and it wouldn’t 

jell. What brought 

\ it round to the solid- 
ification point was 


I Took it Up to Bed With 
Me,and!I Read it Through 
From Cover to Cover 





9 this: Here the other week, being half 


~ , + 

4 sick, I was laid up over Sunday in a 

small hotel in a small seacoast town. 

I had read all the newspapers and all 

C ro. ‘ the magazines I could get hold of. The 
ae + ] ‘ . . — ) 

~~ local bookstore, of course, was closed. 


They won't let the oysters stay open on 
Sunday in that town. 


The only literature my fellow guests seemed interested in was 
mail-order tabs and price currents. Finally, when despair was about to claim me for 
her own, I ran across an ancient Fifth Reader, all tattered and stained and having that 

I took it up to bed with me, 
Long before I was through the very idea 
this idea which, as one 


smell of age W hich is common to old books and old sl eep. 
and I read it 

which for so long had been sloshing round inside of my head 
might had been aged in the wood—took shape. Then and there I decided that the 
very first chance I got I would sit down and write a plea for Old Cap Collier 


Ht 


through from cover to cover. 


Say, 


The Rigors of the Old-Fashioned Sabbath 


N My I was spanked freely and frequently for doing many different things 
that were forbidden, and also for doing the same thing many different times and getting 
caught doing it. That, of course, was before the Boy Scout movement had come along 
to show how easily and how sanely a boy's natural restlessness and a boy’s natural love 
ture may be directed into helpful channels; that was when nearly everything a 

normal, active boy craved to do was wrong and, therefore, held to be a spankable offense. 
This was a general rule in ourtown. It did not especially pertain to any particular 
but pertained practically to all the households with which I was in any 
It was a community where an old-fashioned brand of applied theology was 
most strictly applied. Heaven was a place which went unanimously Democratic every 
fall, because all the Republicans had gone elsewhere. Hell was a place full of red-hot 
coals and clinkered sinners and unbaptized babies and a smell like somebody cooking 
ham, with a deputy devil coming in of a morning with a fireproof napkin draped over 
his arm and leaning across the back of Satan’s chair and saying: “‘Good mornin’ boss. 
How’re you going to have your lost souls this mornin’—fried on one side or turned over?” 
Sunday was three weeks long, and longer than that if it rained. About all a fellow 
could do after he’d come back from Sunday school was to sit round with his feet 
cramped into the shoes and stockings which he never wore on week days and with the 
rest of him incased in starchy, uncomfortable dress-up clothes—just sit round and sit 
round and itch. You couldn’t scratch hard either. It was sinful to scratch audibly and 
You 
In our town they didn’t spend Sunday; they kept the Sabbath. 


yout! 


for adver 





household, 


way familiar. 





with good, broad, free strokes, which is the only satisfactory way to scratch. 
couldn’t play games. 





Looking back on my juvenile years it seems to m« 
that, generally speaking, when spanked I deserved it 
3ut always there were two punishable things against 
which— being disciplined—my youthful spirit revolted 
with a sort of inarticulate sense of injustice 
for violation of the Sunday code, which struck me as I mean, 1 
violation—without knowing exactly why it was wrong; and the other, rey 
without number, was when I had been caught reading nickul libruries, erroneously 
referred to by our elders as dime novels because at an earlier period—the period of 
Beadle and Murray—similar works had retailed at ten cents apiece. 

I read them at every chance; so did every normal boy of my acquaintance 
traded lesser treasures for them; we swapped them on the basis of two old 


Br TONY SARG 


One wa 
ot 


veated times 


wrong— the code the 


1 volume 
one new one; we maintained a clandestine circulating-library which had 
branch offices in every stable loft in our part of town. The more daring amon 
them in school behind the shelter of an open geography propped up on the « 


‘ 


Shall you ever forget the horror of the moment when, carried away or e wings of 


system 


adventure with Nick Carter or Big-Foot Wallace or Frank Reed or bully Old Cay 1 

forgot to flash occasional glances of cautious inquiry forward in order to make sure the 

teacher was where she properly should be, at her desk up in front, and read on and or 
until that subtle sixth sense which comes to one when a lot of people eit 
staring at one warned you something was amiss, and you looked up and round 
you and found yourself all surrounded by a ring of cruel, gloating eyes? 


An Awful Moment for the Enchanted Reader 





| SAY cruel advisedly, because uptoa certain age children are natural more 
cruel than tigers. Civilization has provided them with tools, a vere, 
for practicing cruelty, whereas the tiger must rely o1 ly on his teeth and his 
bare claws. So you looked round, feeling that the shadow 
of an impending doom encompassed you, and then you real- 
ized that for no telling how long the teacher had been stand- 
ing just behind you, reading over your shoulder 
And at home were you caught 
in the act of reading them or 
what from the parental standpoint 
was almost as bad--in the act of } 
harboring them? I was louse- vy 


cleaning times, when they found 
them hidden under furniture or 
tucked away on the back shelves 
of pantry closets, I was paddled 
until I had the feelings of a slice 
of hot, buttered toast somewhat 
scorched on the lower side. And 
each time, having been paddled, 





















I was admonished that boys who 
read dime novels—only they 


weren't dime 
formly five 
always 


7 ovels, costl 


cents a 
copy 
came to a bad end 
growing up to he ( 
criminalsor Repub- 
licans orsomething 


equally ahhorrent. 


He Stood There With His Feet Getting Warmer All the Time 





And I was urged to read 
which would help 


books 


me to shape my career 


“a proper courseé 


bool were 


put 
I 


hands, and 


loathed them 


»W 


Such were the 


tatement advar 
noreply forthei 
or if we had one 
find the language 
to couch it B 
othe 


A boy 


ires regarding 


t emotion 


rarely ont bare his real 


thoughts to his elders, for 
they, alas, are not young 


fellow 
too 


enough to have a 


—— 


feeling, and they are 
know too 


old and they 

much to be wise really 
What we 

answered, had we 

verbal facility ar 


poreal measure 


In My Youth I Was Spanked 
might have Freety and Frequently 
had the 

1 had we not feared further painful cor- 
for talking back —or what was worse, ridi- 
was that reading Old Cap Collier never yet sent a boy 
from 


the 


cule 
I never heard of a boy who ran away 


made a go of it who was actuated at 


to a bad end 

home and reall 
start by the nickul librury. Burning with a sense of injus- 
tice, filled up with the realization that we were not appre 
ciated at home, we often talked of running away and going 
West to fight Indians, but we never did 
tarted for the Far West, 


the 


out I remember 
and got nearly as 
dusk of evening 
we decided to turn back and give our parents 
tand us 

What, also, we might have pointed out was that in a five- 
of receiving suit- 
misdeeds. Right 


And the heroine 


once two of u 
far as Oak 


impending 


Grove Ce metery, when 


just one more chance to under 
absolutely sure 
hment for hi 
he got hi 
And the 
finger tips, 


villain wa 
puni 
the 


cent story the 


able and adequate 
pot, 


then and there, on 


was always so pluperfectly pure 


hero always was a hero to his 
never doing anything unmanly or wrong 
or cowardly, and always using the most 
respectful language in the presence of the 
any sex 
There were 


opposite sex. There was never 
problem in a nickul librury. 
smutty word 
If a villain said “ 
going pretty far Any one of us 
might whet up our natural instincts for 
Book of Martyrs, but 
walk 


never any or questionable 


phrases Curse you!” 
he was 
cruelty on Foxe’ 


except ly we couldn't 
with Nick Carter, whose motives were ever 
pure the naughty 
word pas of the death 


grapple with the en bodied forces of sin- 


surreptitiou 


and who never used 


even in the ion 
ister evil 


Long-Winded Classics 


W MIGHT have told our parents, 
1Y¥Y had we had the words in which to 
state the case and they the patience only 
to listen, that in a nickul librury there was 
logic and the thrill of swift action and the 
sharp spice of adventure. There, invari- 
ably virtue was rewarded and villainy con- 
founded; there the final 
triumph for law and for justice and for the 
there, embalmed in one thin paper 
volume, was all that Sandford and Merton 
lacked; all that 
had. We might have told them that though 
the Leatherstocking Tales and Robinson 
Crusoe and Two Years Before the Mast 
and Ivanhoe were all well enough in their 
way, the trouble with them was that they 
r-winded, Itt 
the fi 


inevitably was 
right; 


the Rollo books never 


OOK SO 


mainly were too ton 


much time to get to where st punch 
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was, Ned Buntline or Col. 
Prentiss Ingraham would hand you an 
exciting jolt on the very first page, and 
sometimes in the very first paragraph. 
You take J. Fenimore Coope r now. 
He meant well and he had ideas, but 
his Indians 
about getting under with their 
scalping operations! Chap- 
ter after chapter there was 
fashionable and 
difficult language that the 
plot was smothered. You 
couldn’t see the woods for 
the tree: 

But it was the accidental 
finding of an 
reminiscent 
Sunday in a little hotel 
which gave me the cue to 
what really made us such 
confirmed 
constituted authority, in a 
literary way of speaking. 

The thing which inspired us 
with for the so-called 
juvenile was a thing 
which struck deeper even than 
the sentiments I have been try- 


whereas 


were so everlastingly slow 
way 


so much 


and 


one 


ancient 


volume 


rebels against 


hatred 


classic 


ing to describe. 

The basic reason, the under- 
lying motive, lay in the fact 
that in the schoolbooks of our 
saplingtime, and notably in 
the school readers, our young 
mentalities were fed forcibly on 
a pap which affronted our in- 

telligence at the same time that it cloyed our adolescent 
palates. It was not altogether the lack of action; it was 
more the lack of plain common sense in the literary spoon 
victuals which they ladled into us at school that caused our 
youthful gorges to rise. In the final analysis it was this 
more than any other cause which up to the hay- 
for delicious, forbidden hours in the company of 
Calamity Jane and Wild Bill Hickok. 

Midway of the old dog-eared reader which I picked up 
that day I a typical example of the sort of 
stuff | mean. een it before in twenty-five years; 
but 
though it had been the week before when for the 
It was a piece en- 
titled, The Shipwreck, and it began as follows: 

In the winter of 1824 Lieutenant G of the United 


States Navy, with his beautiful wife and child, embarked 
in a packet at Norfolk bound to South Carolina. 


sent us 
mow 


came across 
I hadn't 

now, seeing it, I remembered it as clearly almost as 
first time 


it had been brought to my attention. 


At least 


somewhere 


here is a direct beginning. A 
There is an implied 


So far so good 
family) 


group is going 
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promise that before they have traveled very far something 
of interest to the reader will happen tothem. Sure enough, 
the packet runs into a storm and founders. As she is going 
down Lieutenant G puts his wife and baby into a 
lifeboat manned by sailors, and then—there being no room 
for him in the lifeboat—he remains behind upon the deck 
of the sinking vessel, while the lifeboat puts off for shore 
A giant wave overturns the burdened cockleshell and he 
sees its passengers engulfed in the waters. Up to this point 
the chronicle has been what a chronicle should be. Perhaps 
the phraseology has been a trifle topleftical, and there are 
a few words in it long enough to run as serials, yet at any 
rate we are getting an effect in drama. But bear with me 
while I quote the next paragraph, just as I copied it down 


The wretched husband saw but too distinctly the de- 
struction of all he held dear. But here, alas, and forever 
were shut off from him all sublunary prospects. He fell 
upon the deck— powerless, s¢ nseless, a corpse the victim 
! 


of a sublime sensibility! 
When Little Sure-Shot Croaked the Redskin 


HERE'S language for you! How different it is from that 

historic passage When the crack of Little Sure Shot’s rifle 
rang out and another redskin bit the dust. Nothing said 
there about anybody having his sublunary prospects shut 
off; yout the redskin becoming the victim of a 
sublime sensibility. In fifteen graphic words and in one 
croaked him, and then with 
bated breath you moved on to the next paragraph, sure 
of finding in it yet more attractive casualties snappily 


nothing al 


sentence Little Sure Shot 


narrated. 

No, sir! In the nickul librury the author did not waste 
his time and yours telling you that an individual on becom- 
ing a corpse would simultaneously become powerless and 
He credited your intelligence for something. 
For contrast, take the immortal work entitled Deadwood 
Dick of Deadwood; or, The Picked Party; by Edward L. 
Wheeler, a copy of which has just come to my attention 


senseless. 


again nearly thirty years after the time of my first reading 
of it. Consider the opening paragraph: 

The sun was just kissing the mountain tops that frowned 
down upon Billy-Goat Gulch, and in the aforesaid mighty 
seam in the face of mighty Nature the shadows of a warm 
June night were gathering rapidly. 

The birds had mostly hushed their songs and flown to 
their nests in the dismal lonely pines, and only the tuneful 
twang of a well played banjo aroused the brooding quiet, 
save it be the shrill, croaking screams of a crow, perched 
upon the top of a dead pine, which rose from the nearly 
perpendicular mountain side that retreated in the ascend- 
ing from the gulch bottom. 


That, as I recall, was a powerfully long bit of description 
for a nickul librury, and having got it out of his 
Mr. Wheeler wasted no more valuable space on the scenery 
action with reason 


system 


From this point on he gave you action 
behind it and logic to it and the guaranty of a proper climax 
(Continued on Page 49) 


Apparently He is Wearing the Costame ia Which He Escaped From the Instliutios 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 
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N THIS crowded twenty- “I Have Dared to Intrude Among the Mighty, Mister Mayor, in Order to Impress Upon You That Your Invitas He did not drop, as his man 
four-hour cross-section of tion to the Reception at Our Home This Evening Isn't Merely Extended to the Chief Executive of the City"”* ner indicated, all his resentment 


contemporary American 
life the curtain goes up at nine-thirty o’clock of a January 
forenoon, 

Locality, the city of Marion—the capital of a state. 

rime, that political throbbing, project crowded, anxious 
ind expectant season of plot and counterplot—the birth 
of a legislative session, 

Disclosed, the office of St. Ronan’s Mill, in the city of 
Marion. 

From the days of old Angus, who came over from Scot- 
land and established a woolen mill and handed it down to 
David, who placed it confidently in the possession of his 
son, Stewart, the unalterable rule was that the Morrison 
entered the factory at seven o’clock in the morning and 
could not be called from the mill to the office on any pre- 
text whatsoever, till he came of his own accord at ten 
o'clock. 

In the reign of David the old John Robinson wagon cir- 

us paraded the streets of Marion early on a forenoon and 

the elephant made a break in a panic and ran into the mill 
oftice of the Morrisons through the big door, and Pay- 
master Andrew Mac Tavish rapped-the elephant on the 
trunk with a penstock and only partially wakened from 
abstraction in figures he stated that ‘‘ Master Morrison 
willna see callers till he cooms frae the mill at ten.” 

To go into details about the Morrison manners and 
methods and doggedness in attending to the matter in 
hand, whatever it might be, would not limn Stewart 
Morrison in any clearer light than to state that old 
Andrew, at seventy-two, was obeying Stewart’s orders as 
to the ten-o’clock rule and was just as consistently a 
Cerberus as he had been in the case of Angus and David. 
He was a bit more set in his impassivity—at least to all 
appearances— because chronic arthritis had made his neck 
permanently stiff. 

It may be added that Stewart Morrison was thirty-odd, 
a bachelor, dwelt with his widowed mother in the Morri- 
son mansion, was mayor of the city of Marion, though he 
did not want to be mayor, and was chairman of the State 
Water Storage Commission because he wanted to be the 
chairman; he was by reason of that office in a position 
where he could rap the knuckles of those who should 
attempt to grab and exploit selfishly the people’s white 
coal, as he called water power. These latter appertaining 
qualifications were interesting enough, but his undeviat- 
ing observance of the mill rule of the Morrisons of St. 
Ronan’s served more effectively to point the matter of his 
character, Stewart Morrison, when he was in the mill, 
was in it from top to bottom, from carder to spinner and 
weaver, from wool sorter to cloth-hall inspector, to make 


sure that the manufacturing principles for which All-Wool 
Morrison stood were carried out to the last detail. 

On that January morning, as usual, he was in the mill 
with his sleeves rolled up. On his high stool in the office 
was Andrew Mac Tavish, his head framed in the wicket of 
his desk, and the style of his beard gave him the look of a 
Scotch terrier in the door of a kennel. 

The office was near the street, a low building of brick, 
having one big room; a narrow covered passage connected 
the room with the mill. A rail divided the office into two 
parts, 

According to his custom in the past few months Mac 
Tavish when he dipped his pen stabbed pointed glances 
beyond the rail and curled his lips and made his whiskers 
bristle; and continually looked as if he were going to bark; 
he kept his mouth shut, however. 

But his silence was more baleful than any sounds he 
could have uttered; it was a sort of ominous canine silence, 
covering a hankering to get in a good bite if opportunity 
ever offered. 

It was the rabble o’ the morning—the crowd waiting to 
see His Honor the Mayor—-on the other side of the rail. 
It was the sacrilegious invasion of a business office in the 
hours sacred to business. It was like that every morning. 
It was just as well that the taciturn Mac Tavish considered 
that his general principle of cautious reserve applied to 
this situation as it did to matters of business in general; 
otherwise the explosion through that wicket some morning 
would have blown out the windows. Mac Tavish did not 
understand politics. He did not approve of politics. 
Government was all right, of course. But the game of 
running it, as the politicians played the game—bah! 

He had taken it upon himself to tel: the politicians of the 
city that Stewart Morrison would never accept the office of 
mayor. Mac Tavish had frothed at the mouth as he rolled 
his r’s, and had threshed the air with his fists in frantic 
protest. Stewart Morrison was away off in the moun- 
tains hunting caribou, on the only real vacation he had 
taken in half a dozen years—and the city of Marion took 
advantage of a good man, «0 Mac Tavish asserted, to 
shove him into the job of mayor; and a brass band was at 
the station to meet the mayor and the howling mob lugged 
him into City Hall just as he was, Mackinaw jacket, jack 
boots, woolen tam, rifle and all—and Mac Tavish hoped 
the master would wing a few of 'em just to show his dis- 
approbation. In fact, it was allowed by the judicious 
observers that the new mayor did display symptoms 
of desiring to pump lead into the cheering assemblage 
instead of being willing to deliver a speech of acceptance. 


for some weeks—and then Mac 
Tavish picked up the resentment and loyally carried it for 
the master, in the way of outward malevolence and inner 
seething. The regular joke in Marion was built round 
the statement that if anybody wanted to get next to a 
hot Scotch in these prohibition times, step into the St. 
Ronan’s Mill office any morning about nine-thirty. 

Up to date Mac Tavish had not thrown any paper 
weights through the wicket, though he had been collecting 
ammunition in that line against the day when nothing else 
could express his emotions. It was in his mind that the 
occasion would come when Stewart Morrison would finally 
reach the limit of endurance and with the Highland chief- 
tain’s battle « ry of the old clan, start in to clear the office, 
throwing his resignation after the gang o’ them! Mac 
Tavish would throw the paper weights. He wondered 
every day if that would be the day, and the expectation 
helped him to endure, 

Among those present was a young fellow with his chaps 
tied up; there was a sniveling old woman who patted the 
young man’s shoulder and evoked protesting growls 
There were shifty-eyed men who wanted to make a 
touch— Mac Tavish knew the breed. There was a fat, 
wheezy, pig-farm keeper who had a swill contract with the 
city and came in every other day with a grunt of fres 





} 
complaint. There were the usual new faces, but Mac 
Tavish understood perfectly well that they were there to 
bother a mayor, not to help the wooler goods busine 

There was old Hon. Calvin Dow, a pensioner of David 
Morrison, now passed on to the considerate ly befriendir g 
Stewart, and Mac Tavish was deeply disgusted with a 
man who was so impractical in his business affairs that 
though he had been financially busted for ten years, he 
still kept along in the bland belief, based on Stewart's 
assurances, that money was due him from the Morrisons 
Whenever Mac Tavish went to the safe, obeying Stewart's 
word, he expressed, solto voce, the wish that he might be 
able to drop into the Hon. Calvin Dow’s palm red-hot 


coins from the nippers of a pair of tong It was not that 
Mac Tavish lacked the spirit of charity, but that he wanted 
every man to know to the full the grand and nobie good- 


ness of the Morrisons, and be properly grateful, as he 
himself was. Dow’s complacency was exasperating. 

But there was no one in sight that morning who prom- 
ised the diversion or the effrontery that would make thi 
the day of days, to furnish the occasion for the battle cry 
which would end all this pestiferous series of levees. 

The muffled rackelty-chackle of the distant looms 
soothed Mac Tavish. The nearer rick-tack of M Delora 

sunker’s typewriter furnished obbligato for the chorus of 
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the looms. It was all good 


musie for a busine man, 
Rut those muttering, mum- 
bling chasers — it 
was a tin-can, cowbell 
discord in a symphony. 
Mae Tavish honoring the combat code of Cale- 
donia required presumption to excuse attack, 
needed an upthrust head to justify a whack. 
Patrolman Cornelius Rellihan, six feet two, was lofty 
enough, He marched to and fro beyond the rail, his heavy 
hoes flailing down on the hardwood floor. Every morning 
the bang of those boots started the old pains to thrusting 
in Mae Tavish’s But Officer Rellihan was the 
mayor's major-domo officially, and Stewart's pet and pro- 
tégé and worshiping vassal in ordinary. An intruding ele- 
phant might be evicted; Rellihan could not even receive 
the tap of a single word of remonstrance 
Aye, it promised only another day like the others, with 
nothing that hinted at a climacteric which would make the 
affairs of the mill office of the Morrisons either better or 


mayor 


neck. 


worse 

Then Col. Crockett Shaw marched in, wearing a plug 
hat to mark the occasion as especial and official, but taking 
no chances on the dangers of that unwonted regalia in 
frosty January; he had eartabs close clamped to the sides 
of his head 

Mac Tavish took heart. He hated a plug hat. He dis- 
liked Col. Crockett Shaw, for Shaw was a man who em- 
ployed politics as Colonel Shaw was carrying 
his shoulders well back and seemed to be taller than usual, 
his new air of pomposity making him a head thrust above 
the horde Colonel offensively banged the door 
behind himself. Mac Tavish removed a package of time 
sheets that covered a pile of paper weights. Colonel Shaw 
came stamping across the room, clapping his gioved hands 
together as if he were as cold under the fro ty eyes of 
Mae Tavish as he had been in the nip of the chill outdoors. 

““Mayor Morrison! Call him at once!’ he commanded 
at the wicket 

Mac Tavish hand 
weights. He opened his mouth. 

But Colonel Shaw was ahead of him with speech! 

“This is the time when that fool mill rule goes bump!” 
I'he colonel’s triumphant tone hinted that he had been 
waiting for a time like this. His entrance and his voice of 
authority all the attention of the other waiters off 
their own affairs. ‘Call out Mayor Morrison.” 

“‘Haud yer havers, ye keckling loon! Whaur’s yer een 
for the tickit-gillie?”’ 
old paymaster jabbed indignant thumb over his 

lder to indicate the big clock on the wali. 

‘LT can’t hear what you say on account of these ear pads, 

ind it doesn’t make any difference what you say, Andy! 


a business, 


Shaw 


closed his over one of the paper 


took 


The 


Then She Looked Full Into 
All Her 
Woman's Honest Sympathy 
in Her Brimming Eyes. 
“But I Understand, Sirt"’ 


Morrison's Face, 


AT Tel Stleea 


This is the day when all rules are off.’””, He was fully con- 
scious that he had the ears of all those in the room. He 
braced back. With an air of a functionary calling on the 
multitude to make way for royalty he declaimed: ‘Call 
His Honor Mayor Morrison at once to this room for a 
conference with the Hon. Jodrey Wadsworth Corson, 
United States senator. I am here to announce that Sena- 
tor Corson is on the way. 

Mac Ta-ish narrowed his eyes; he whittled his tone to 
a fine point to correspond, and the general effect was like 
impaling a puffball on a rat-tail file. 

“If ye hae coom sunstruck on a January day ye'd best 
stick a sopped sponge in the laft o’ yer tar-pail bonnet. 
Sit ye doon and speer the hands o’ the clock for to tell when 
the Morrison cooms frae the mill.” 

The colonel banged the flat of his hand on the ledge out- 
side the wicket. 

“It isn’t an elephant this time, Mac Tavish. It’s a 
United States senator. Act on my orders—or into the mill 
I go myself!” 

The old man slid down from the stool, a paper weight in 
each hand. ‘‘Only o’er my dead body will ye tell him in 
yer mortal flesh. Make the start to enter the mill, and it’s 
my thocht that ye’ll tell him by speeritual knocks or by 
tipping a table through a meejum!” 

“Lay off that jabber, old bucks, the two of ye! 
manded Officer Rellihan, swinging across the room. 
here to kape the place straight and dacint!” 

“I hae the say. I'll gie off the orders,’’ remonstrated 
Mac Tavish. There was grim satisfaction in the twist of 
his mouth; it seemed as if the day of days had arrived. 

“*On that side your bar ye may boss the wool business. 
But this is the mayor’s side, and the colonel is saying he’s 
here to see His Honor. Colonel, ye’ll take your seat and 
wait your turn!” 

Mace Tavish and Rellihan by virtue of jobs and natures 
were foes, but their teamwork in behalf of the interests of 
the Morrison was comprehensively perfect 

“What's the matter with your brains, Rellihan?’ 
manded the colonel hotly. 

“I don’t kape stirring "em up to ask ’em, seeing that 
they’re resting easy,” returned the policeman, smiling 
placidly. ‘‘And there’s nothing the matter with my 
muscle, is there?”” He gently but firmly pushed the colonel 
down into a chair. 
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“Don’t you reaiize what it means to have a United 
States senator come to a formal conference?” 

“No! I never had one call on me.” 

**Rellihan, Morrison will fire you off the force if it hap- 
pens that a United States senator has to wait in this office.” 

The officer pulled off his helmet and piucked a card from 
the sweatband. 

“It says here: ‘Kape ’em in order, be firm but pleasant, 
tell ’em to wait in turn, and’—for meself—‘do no more 
talking than necessary.’ If there’s to be a new rule to fit 
the case of senators the same will prob’ly be handed to me 
as soon as senators are common on the calling list.” He 
put up a hand in front of the colonel’s face—a broad and 
compelling hand. ‘‘ Now I’m going along on the old orders 
and the clock tells ye that ye have a scan’. “vinty minutes 
to wait. And if I do any more talking, ot the kind that 
ain’t necessary, I'll break arule. Be aisy, Colonel Shaw!” 

He resumed his noisy promenade. 

Mac Tavish was back on the stool, and he cla:" ed 
glances with Colonel Shaw with alacrity. 

“There'll be an upheaval in this office, Mac Tavish.” 

“‘Aye! If ye make one more step towards the mill 
door ye’ll not ken of a certainty whaur ye’ll land 
when ye’re upheaved.” 

After a few minutes of the silence of that 
armed truce Miss Bunker tiptoed over to 
Mac Tavish, making an excuse of a sheet of 
paper which she laid before him; the paper 
was blank. 

“Daddy Mac!” Miss Bunker enjoyed 
that privilege in nomenclature along with 
other privileges usually won in offices by 
young ladies who know how to do their work 
well and are able to smooth human nature 
the right way. She went on in a solicitous 
whisper. ‘‘We must be sure that we’re not 
making any office mistake, this being Senator 
Corson!”’ 

**T still hae me orders, lassie!” 

“But listen, Daddy Mac! When I came 
from the post office the senator’s car went 
past me. Miss Lana was with him. Don’t 
you think we ought to get a word to Mr. 
Morrison?” 

“Word o’ what?” The old man wrinkled 
his nose, already sniffing what was on the 
way 

“Why, that Miss Lana may be calling, 
along with her father.” 

“What then?” 

“Mr. Morrison is a gentleman, above all 
things,” declared the girl, nettled by this 
supercilious interrogation. ‘‘If Miss Corson 

calls with her father and is obliged to wait, Mr. Morrison 
will be mortified. Very likely he will be angry because he 
wasn’t notified. I understand the social end of things 
better than you, Daddy Mac. I think it’s my duty to take 
in a word to him.” 

“Aye! Yus! Gude! And tell him the music is ready, 
the flowers are here and the tea is served! Use the office 
for all owt but the wool business. To Auld Hornie wi’ the 
wool business! Politeeks and socieety! Lass, are ye gone 
daffy wi’ the rest?” 

“Hush, Daddy Mac! Don’t raise your voice in your 
temper. What if he should still be in love with Miss Lana, 
spite of her being away among the great folks all this long 
time?” 

Mac Tavish was holding the paper weights. He banged 
them down on his desk and shoved his nose close to hers. 

“Fash me nae mair wi’ yer silly talk o’ love, in business 
hours! If aye he wanted her when she was here at hame 
and safe and sensible, the Morrison o’ the Morrisons had 
only to reach his hand to her and say, ‘Coom, lass!’ But 
noo that she is back wi’ head high and notions alaft, 
he’d no accept her! She’s nowt but a draft signed by Sham 
o’ Shoddy and sent through the Bank o’ Brag and Blaw! 
No! He'd no accept her! And now back wi’ ye to yer 
tickety-tack! I hae my orders, and the Queen o’ Sheba 
might yammer and be no the gainer!” 

Miss Bunker swept up the sheet of blank paper with a 
vicious dab, and went back to her work, crumpling it. 
Passing the hat tree she was tempted to grab the Morri- 
son’s coat and waistcoat and run into the mill with them, 
dodging Mac Tavish and his paper weights in spite of what 
she knew of his threats regarding the use he proposed to 
make of them in case of need. She believed that Miss 
Lana Corson would come to the office with the others who 
were riding in the automobile. She had her own special 
cares and a truly feminine apprehension in this matter, and 
she believed that a certain strange young man, who was 
one of the guests at the reopened Corson mansion on 
Corson Hill, was a suitor, just as Marion gossip asserted he 
was. Miss Bunker had two good eyes in her head and 
womanly intuitiveness in her soul, and she had read three 
times into empty air a dictated letter while Stewart Morri- 
son looked past her in the direction which the Corson car 
had taken that first day when Lana Corson had shown her- 
self on the street. 














And here was that stiff-necked old watchdog callously 
aying his corns so that Stewart Morrison would appear to 
be boor enough to allow a young lady to wait along with 
that unspeakable rabble; and when he did come he would 
arrive in his shirt sleeves, to be matched up against a 
handsome young man in an astrakhan topcoat! Under 
those circumstances what view would Miss Lana Corson 
take of the man who had stayed in Marion? Miss Bunker 
was profoundly certain that Mae Tavish did not know 
what love was and never did understand and could not be 
enlightened at that period in his life. But. he might at 
least put the matter on a business basis, she reflected, in- 
censed, and show some degree of local pride in grabbing in 
with the rest of Mr. Morrison’s friends to assist in a 
critical situation. 

And right then the situation became pointedly critical. 
The broad door of the office was flung open by a chauffeur. 
It was the Corson party. 

Colonel Shaw was not in a mood to apologize for any- 
hody except himself. He rose and saluted. 

“‘Coming here to herald your call, Senator Corson, I 
have been insulted by a bumptious understrapper and held 
in leash by an ignorant policeman. They say it’s according 
toarule of the Morrison mills. I suppose that when Mayor 
Morrison comes out of the mill at ten o’clock, following his 
wn rule, he can explain to you why he maintains that 
insulting custom of his and continues this kind of an office 
crew to enforce it.” 

Miss Bunker flung the sheet of paper that she had 
crumpled into a ball, and it struck Mac Tavish on the side 
of the head, which he bent obtrusively over his figures. 
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The old man snapped stiffly upright and distributed 
nplacable stares among the members of the newly arrived 
party. He was not softened by Miss Corson’s glowing 


impressed by the United States senator’s 
nor won by the charming smile of Miss Corson’s 
nor daunted by the inquiring scowl of 
itton-chop whiskers mingled with 

‘k; astranger who was patently 


heauty, nor 
dignity, 
well-favored squire, 

a pompous man whose mt 
the beaver fur about his ne 
is and metropolitan. 

Furthermore, Mac Tavish, undaunted, promptly dared 
to exchange growls with Old Dog Tray, himself. The latter, 
none else than His Exceller Cy, Law rence North, governor 
of the state, marched toward the wicket wagging his tail, 
but the wagging was not a display of amiability. The polli- 
ticians called North Old Dog Tray because his permanent 

np caused his coat tails to sway when he walked. 
on the job here at manny a deal of a 
Rellihan to Calvin Dow, “but 
here’s the first natural straight flush r’yal, dealt without a 
” He tagged the Corson party with estimating 
squints, beginning with the governor. ‘‘Ace, king, queen, 

Jack and the ten spot! They’ve caught the office 
this time, with a two-spot high!” 

Mac Tavish played it pat! 

‘“‘And ’tis the mill rule, it lacks twal’ meenutes o’ the 
hour—and the clock yon on the wall is richt!” 

Thus referring all responsibility to tiie clock the pay- 
master dipped his pen and went on with his figures 

The governor cross-creased the natural deep furrows in 





rospero 


** Be jing, I’ve beer 


, . 
fided Officer 


morr cor 


Johr 





his face with ridges which registered indignant amazement. 
‘You have lost your wits, but you seem to have your 
eyes! Use them!” 


‘“‘Tt’s the mill rule!” 
‘But we are not here on mill business!” 
“Then it canna concern me. 
“Officer, do you know what 
part of the mill Mayor Morrison d 


is in? 
The governor turned from 
Mac Tavish to Re 
“He is nae sic thing as mayor 
till ten o’ the clock and till he 
here for the crackin wi’ 
von '’”’ declared the old 
paymaster, pointing derogatory 
penstock through the wicket at 
the crows, who were ranged along 
ne settees. 
Rellihan shook his head. 
“Well, at any rate, go hunt 
him up,” commanded His Excel- 











coom 


on corbies 


lency. 

Rellihan shook his head again; 
this seemed to be an occasion 
where unnecessary talking fell 
underinterdiction; for that mat- 
ter Rellihan possessed only a 
vocabulary to use in talking 
down to the proletariat; he was 
debarred from telling these dig- 
nitaries to “Shut up and sit 
aisy!”” 

““A blind man, now a dumb 
man. Colonel Shaw, goand hunt 
up the man we're here to see!”’ 
The 1 feigned elabo- 


colonel 


rately not to hear. 





“TI Don't Ask You to Reveal Any Official Report. 


“And finally a deaf one! Take off those eartabs! Go 
and bring the mayor here!’ 

Mac Tavish dropped from his stool, armed himself with 
two paper weights, and took up a strategic position near 
the door which led into the passage to the mill. 

“Roderick Dhu at bay! Impressive tableau!” whis- 
pered the young man of the Corson party in Lana’s ear, 
displaying such significant and wonted familiarity that 
Miss Bunker, employing her vigilance exclusively in the 
direction in which her fears and her interest lay, sighed and 
muttered. 

The door of the corridor was flung open suddenly. The 
staccato of the orchestra of the looms sounded more loudly 
and provided entrance music. Astonishment rendered 
Mac Tavish hors de combat. He dropped his weights, and 
his lower jaw sagged. 

It was the Morrison—breaking the ancient rule of St. 
Ronan’s—ten minutes ahead of time! 


m7 

LL the Morrisons were upstickit chiels in point of 
height. Stewart had appeared so abruptly, he towered 
so dominantly, that a stranger would have expected a 
general precipitateness of personality and speech to go 
with his looks. But after he had closed the door he stood 
and stroked his palm slowly over his temple, smoothing 
down his fair hair—a gesture that was a part of his indi- 
viduality; and his smile, though it was not at all diffident, 
was deprecatory. He began to roll down the sleeves of his 

shirt. 

There was the repressed humor of his race in the glint in 
his eyes; he drawled a bit when he spoke, covering thus the 
Scotch hitch-and-go-on in the natural accent that had 
come down to him from his ancestors. 

“‘T saw your car arrive, Senator Corson, and I broke the 
sprinting record.” 

“And the mill rule!” muttered Mac Tavish. 

“It’s only an informal call, Stewart,’ explained the 
senator amiably, walking toward the rail. 

“And you have caught me in informal rig, sir!” He 
pulled his coat and waistcoat*from the hi 
while he tugged the garments on: “So I'll say informally 
I’m precious glad to see old neighbors home again, and to 


oks and added, 


know the Corson mansion is opened, if only for a little 
while.” 

‘Lana came down with the servants a few days ago. I 
couldn’t get here till last evening. I have some friends 


with me, Stewart, who have come along in the 
car to join me in paying our respects to the mayor 
of Mari ym. F 

Morrison 


stepped through. 


threw up the bar of the rail and 
He clutched the hand of the 
senator in his big cordial grip. 

“*And now, being out in the mayor's 
I'll extend formal welcome ir 
the name of the city, sir."". He 
looked past the father toward 
the daughter. 

‘But I must interrupt for 
mality long enough to present 


office, 
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my most respectful compliments to Miss Corson, ever 
walking right past you, Governor North, to do so!" 
explained Stewart, marching toward Lana, smiling dow: 
Their brief exct ange of 
perfunctory enough, their manner suggested 
but Miss Bunker wa 


on her social commonplaces wa 


casual observer; 
observer 

“She's “Her 
a girl 


con- 


ashamed,” was her mental conviction. 
eyes give her away. She don’t look up at him like 
any man when there’s nothing on her 
Whatever it was that happened, she’s the 
who's to blame—but if she can’t be sorry it doesn’t excuse 
her be. ause she’s ashamed.” 

Possibly Miss Corson was covering embarrassment with 
the jaunty grandiloquence that she displayed. 

**T have dared to intrude among the mighty of the state 
and city, Mister Mayor, in order to impress upon you by 
word of mouth that your invitation to the reception at our 
home this evening isn’t merely an invitation extended to 
the chief executive of the city. It’s for Stewart Morrison, 
himself,’’ ran her little speech, 

‘I hoped so. This word from you certifies it. And 
Stewart Morrison will strive to behave just as politely as 
he used to behave at other parties of Lana Corson’s, 
he steeled his heart against a second helping of cake and 
cream.” 

She forestalled her father. ‘Allow me to make 
acquainted with Coventry Daunt, Stewart.” 

Morrison surveyed the young stranger with frank 
appraising interest. 
hint of any 


can look at 


science, one 


when 


you 


and 
Then the big hand went out with no 


reservation in cordiality. 


‘‘I’m sure you two are going to be excellent friends!” 
prophesied Lana. ‘* You're so much alike.” 
The florid giant and the dapper dark young man 


swapped apologies in a faint flicker of a mutual grin 
‘I mean in your tastes! Mr. Daunt is 

interested in water power,’’ Miss Corson hastened to say. 

**But father is waiting for. you, Stewart.” 

the 


tremendously 


e So, however, was niveling old woman waiting! She 


had not presumed to break in on a conference with another 
of her sex—but when the mayor turned from the lady and 
started to be concerned with mere men the old woma 
asserted her prerogative. 

“Out of way, 
I have chased mantr 
and I| have 


idhaur that 


! I’m alad 


Rellihan, ye 
y the time out ov’ m pat 
first !"’ 


me Con 


om 


me rignts 


Continued on Page 126 
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The National Committeeman 


HARLES P. HOOPTON is a successful and in- 
fluential national committeeman. He never 
fails to secure a hundred or two more tickets 
to the national convention than are originally allotted to 


him, and since 1900 he has been able to obtain the ap- 
pointment of from ten to twenty assistant sergeants-at- 
arms and ushers in excess of his quota for each quad- 
rent il gathering. 


Besides this, it is Mr. Hoopton’s quiet claim that he 
has a collection of badges that is noteworthy, that he 
has never melted down any of the gold badges that 


came to him because of his status as committeeman, 
and that he has a complete set of the bound proceed- 
ings of each convention since 1860, some of these vol- 
umes havir g been obtained at considerable expense from 


ellers of old and rare books. On occasion Mr. Hoopton 
tells of his search for the bound copy of the proceedings 


of the convention of 1868. He ransacked old bookshops 


Chicago and other cultural centers, remaining im- 
placable in the search until he found a copy, for which 
he paid the high price of $1.75. He says, modestly, that 
expense meant nothing to him when it came to mak- 
ing this collection complete, because he paid $1.25 for 
the 1884 proceedings, slightly worn, but in fair condi 
tion, Also, he has enriched the libraries of his state with 
copies of convention proceedings since 1900, when he went 
on the committee, even paying the postage on these gifts 
himself, at 
Mr. Hoopton participates thus prominently in national 
politics for “the love of the game,” as he puts it himself, 
and because he is convinced that it is the patriotic duty of 
every good citizen to have a hand in the public affairs of 
the country. When he was a younger man he noted sey- 
eral administrative positions in which he felt quite sure he 
could be of great value to his community and his state, 
disregarding the monetary end of it entirely, though these 


were also salaried. 





positions, being elective, 

Unfortunately, owing to party dissensions and other 
disturbing causes, Mr. Hoopton, though he was highly re- 
spected in his state, was never elected to any office to 
which he aspired, and decided, after his sixth attempt to 
is name on the roster of the state’s servants, that 


1 
p ace } : r . 
s are ungrateful and that his business required his 


re public 
strict attention. 

fiowever, he did not lose his interest in politics, and 
having prospered to a considerable degree, owing to a 
combination in restraint of trade which he formed for the 
development of the resources of his state—with some as- 
istance from the legisiature and from the governor, no less 
a patriot than Mr. Hoopton himself, and a stockholder 
Mr. Hoopton contributed conservatively to each ‘cam- 
vaign fund, and was frequently taken into conference by 
the leaders when the question of how to pay the deficits 
was uppermost, 

By virtue of this long association the leaders came to 
» sterling patriotism and high sense of party loyalty 
Hoopton, as well as his productive 


know the 
that actuated Mr. 
qu ilities, 

In the incendiary campaign of 1896 Mr. Hoopton 
refused to be led by false gods away from his lifelong alle- 
giance, and contributed ten thousand dollars in cash to his 
exchequer, intimating that the only reward he 


party's 
ed for his contribution was his own knowl- 


required or a 
edge of a patriotic duty ungrudgingly performed, and his 
Inasmuch as the 
committeeman was in those days a 





selection as national committeeman. 
; , 


election of a national 
matter exclusively within the gift of the leaders and 
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required no submission to the votes of the people, the 
leaders felt it incumbent on them to gratify this ambition 
of Mr. Hoopton’s, making the single stipulation that he 
should double his annual contribution. This, as a matter 
of patriotism, Mr. Hoopton was only too glad to do, and 
he was elected to this dignified and honorable and influ- 
ential post. 

It is not too much to say that Mr. Hoopton, during his 
service as national committeeman, has exercised a power- 
ful authority in his party’s national affairs, as well as in his 
own state. It is his boast that he has never failed to 
attend a committee meeting, has always been among the 
first on the ground at convention time, and that his proxy 
has constantly been at the disposal of the leaders. Not 
only that, party regularity is a fetish with him, and no 
instance i orded when his vote has been cast in oppo- 
sition to any formulated program. 

His long experience has made him particularly valu- 
able as a member of the committee on credentials, and 
he has never failed to demand, by voice and vote, that 
contesting delegations should be thrown out or admitted, 
as the leaders desired. Furthermore there has been but 
one occasion when his fealty could not be proved by his 
loyal individual action. At that time, when Mr. Hoopton’s 
state was unalterably opposed to a certain program, Mr. 
Hoopton found himself unavoidably delayed by a sudden 
illness, and telegraphed his proxy toa patriot designated 
by the leaders. 

His service makes him a marked figure at national con- 
ventions. Disclaiming any desire for personal aggrandize 
ment, and content to serve in the ranks, the fact that in 
private conversation he refers to the leaders as ‘‘Joe’’ and 
“Bill” and “Tom” and casually observes, now and then, 
“Mike said tome” or “I told Pete,” proves his participa- 
tion in the conferences of the inner circle, astonishing and 
impressing his hearers with his deserved familiarity with 
the great. 

Though it may be true that during three years and six 
months of each four years Mr, Hoopton’s active service 
consists in receiving and filing communications from 
the secretary of the committee, he is always spoken of as 
National Committeeman Hoopton in the local press and 
assumes even added importance when convention time 
approaches, 

Always reliable and regular, there have been occasions 
when the leaders have allowed Mr. Hoopton to attend 
conferences, and he frequently has been accorded the priv- 
ilege of subscribing to the funds of the committee when 
expenses have outrun receipts. He is known to his col- 
leagues as ‘Good Old Hoopie”’ and is wont to say that 
“Orders are orders” and that it would be party treason 
not to take and execute them. 

Upon one occasion the big boss as a mark of his con- 
fidence in and esteem of Mr. Hoopton allowed Mr. 
Hoopton to journey to California, at his own expense, to 
report on certain conditions there; and in several in- 
stances Mr. Hoopton has entertained, at his own home, 
visiting presidential candidates of his party in ante-election 
campaigns, and has invariably called their meetings to 
order in a few well-chosen words. 

Several years ago the President himself, when swinging 
round the circle, used Mr. Hoopton’s automobile for one 
hour and fifteen minutes during his visit to Mr. Hoopton’s 
city, though Mr, Hoopton himself rode in the sixth car 


in the parade. Owing to his long service, great pop- 
ularity and sturdy partisanship Mr. Hoopton has 
been honored this year with a place on the com- 
mittee on arrangements. He has already made a 
dozen trips across country, at his own expense, and 
to him has been confided the important work of seating 
the alternates. 

Mr. Hoopton expects to add at least one hundred 
badges to his celebrated collection this year. 


The Producer 


HERE is no closer or more astute student of the eco- 

nomics of national politics as applied to finance than 
Mr. John J. Beegin, the well-known captain of industry. 
Mr. Beegin has long been of the opinion, sturdily held, that 
high finance and national politics are closely allied, inter- 
dependent, indeed, and has operated along those lines. It 
has been his constant endeavor to bring the forces of big 
business into close and harmonious relations with the forces 
of big politics. 

Mr. Beegin contends that the true prosperity of the 
country depends on the close and corporated control of its 
resources by the capable few, rather than the scattered 
and noncohesive use and usufruct of those resources by the 
scattered and inexperienced many. 

It is a source of constant annoyance to him that there 
shall be exhibited from time to time in the political rep- 
resentatives of the two great parties at Washington a 
certain disregard for this tenet, and a certain disposition 
to make this corporated control of the country more diffi 
cult than it need be. 

However, Mr. Beegin, inasmuch as he is essentially a 
business man, views these manifestations with some tol- 
erance and as evidences that in some quarters in politics 
there is not lacking a modicum of business acumen. Mr. 

Jeegin long ago learned the futility of attempting to get 
something for nothing, and is always ready to do business 
where business is to be done. 

Convinced as he is that his theory of government is the 
wise one for all the people, and especially for all his own 
people, Mr. Beegin naturally feels that if attention is paid 
to such affairs at their source the result cannot fail to be 
satisfactory provided the goods are delivered; and it is 
typical of his single and earnest devotion to the needs of 
the country, as he views them, that he wisely leaves noth- 
ing to chance. 

In short, Mr. Beegin in addition to being a great busi 
ness man is also a prudent business man, and never fail 
to avail himself of every aver.ue of approach and stabi 
lization. For that reason Mr. Beegin is usually housed 
luxuriously, albeit somewhat unobtrusively, in each con- 
vention city; and though he may not be seen about the 
hotel lobbies or in the conference rooms he is none the less 
not without hisinfluential aspects. Though he retains a firm 
grasp on his check book he can always make certain guar- 
anties in case his wishes as to candidates and platforms 
are carried out. 

Mr. Beegin feels that inasmuch as men of his stamp 
have made the country what it is they should have the 
privilege of dictating what the country shall be, but that 
that dictation, if worth having, is, of course, quite worth 
paying for. . 

It is incomprehensible to Mr. Beegin that there should be 
hesitation or quibbling over the right of his interests to be 
conserved and protected adequately in all legislative 
and administrative matters, and he only seeks what he 
feels to be their just prerogatives when dealing for the 
instrumentalities for that protection, He is at a loss to 
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understand the attitude of the public toward men of his 
stamp. 

Mr. Beegin was never more shocked in his life than bya 
ribald reporter at a convention where he was unobtru- 
sively using his influence against a certain objectionable 





“What are you doing here?” asked this irresponsible 
and irreverent reporter, who, much to Mr. Beegin’s annoy- 
ance, encountered him one day. 

‘lam here,” Mr. Beegin replied, “to defeat So-and-So.” 

‘You are against him?” 

“Yes! Unalterably.” 

“Pish-tush,” said the reporter. ‘You'll never defeat 
him by being against him. The only way you can defeat 
him is by being for him.” 

However, Mr. Beegin, though it was not generally 
bruited about, early secured retired quarters, but expen- 
sive, at both Chicago and San Francisco this year. 


The Boss 


HIL BEASLEY is the boss. His word is law. He sits 

in a rear room of his suite at the convention city, and 
confers and decides. He weighs all propositions brought 
in to him, figures on the strength of various candidates, 
dictates platforms, deals and dickers with delegations, 
makes promises, moves his forces about strategically, is 
an opportunist or a dictator, and never fails to 
take what he can get when he cannot get what he wants 


variously 
va OUSLY 





Phil Beasley is kowtowed to and obeyed. He holds his 
osition by virtue of his reputed skill as a politician, his 
vide knowledge of national affairs, his understanding of 

e trends of thought among the people, his ability to 
ympromise and escape being compromised, his force, his 
craity domination 
Phil Beasley determines on candidacies, defines issues, 
puts down policies. He yields here, opposes there, controls 
everywhere, so it is said, and always has the determining 
word. He is a national figure. He is followed by millions 
of voters, either consciously or because of party affiliations 
and party loyalty. He is a great man. 

Phil Beasley is a fake, and no one knows it better than 

elf. He is not a national figure. He is a local figure. 
His interest is not in the good of the party nationally, nor 
the good of the country. Phil Beasley's sole determin- 


ing, actuating impulse, in everything he does, is the main- 
tenance of his state organization, and his control of it, and 

the politics he plays is for that personal purpose; 
because without his state organization he would be noth- 
ng nationally. Phil Beasley is, apparently, a strong, virile, 
commanding figure. Phil Beasley, in reality, is haunted of 


nights with thoughts that someone may take his state 

organization away from him, or the city organization he 

es; and everything he does, plans, predicates or 
is set forth to help maintain himself. He is pro- 
ial as a hill-billy and selfish as a usurer. 

And every boss is a Phil Beasley. 





The Booster 


Ques months before convention time Hiram K. Goofus 
WO begins telling the folks at home just who will be nomi- 
nated, and why. Also, how important to the fortunes of 
this candidate of his choice it is for Hiram K. Goofus to be 
at the convention, well in advance of its assembly, in order 
to help along the good work. 

Hiram K. Goofus was an almost-delegate at the con- 
vention of 1904. One of the alternates loaned him his 
badge and he sat right on the floor, among the alternates, 
luring the memorable session when the Hon. Platt I. Tude 
spoke for three hours on the necessity of maintaining his 





party in power. Hiram agreed with this speech. He had 
hopes of getting a job if said party was maintained in 
power. 

Hiram’s hands are large and red and have indurated 
palms. They can be thrown into high for applauding pur- 
poses without recourse to the intermediate gears. Hiram 
once stood on a chair in the gallery, where he had access 
because he knew a doorkeeper, and cheered his favorite 
candidate for forty-seven minutes by the clock, desisting 
only because he inadvertently swallowed one of his tonsils 
and was thus rendered speechless. Hiram always spoke of 
this in his home town as the time he stood right out on the 
front of the stage and led the cheering for his peerless 
leader. 

He arrives at the convention town about six or seven 
days before the convention opens, securing a room in the 
outskirts of the city, but remaining constantly in the lobby 
of the chief political hotel for twenty hours each day; and, 
on exciting days, for twenty-four. He visits the head- 
quarters of his candidate and gets as many badges, but- 
tons, pennants and other insignia as they will give him, 
and decorates himself from top to toe. He squirms in and 
out through the crowd and at set intervals bellows: 
“‘What’s the matter with McSwatt?” and replies to his 
own inquiry by bellowing again: ‘‘He’s all right!”’ He 
keeps this up from six A. M. until six A. M. if anybody else 
is about at all. He butts into the center of those little 
groups of men that gather, dissolve and gather again 
during convention times, and waves his pennant in their 
faces. ‘‘That’s the guy,” he roars. ‘‘That’s the guy 
McSwatt! He’ll win in a walk—in a walk. What's the 
matter with McSwatt?”’ 

He rushes from headquarters to headquarters, stuffs his 
pockets with literature and accumulates every badge he 
can. He looks up the correspondent of his local paper and 
gives him hot tips of what the big fellow said to him, and 
how Alabama will switch to McSwatt after the first ballot. 
If he can cadge a ticket or an usher’s badge, and he pesters 
his state leader unceasingly for one or the other, he goes 
early to the convention and stays late. He howls himself 
to a quivering pulp before the proceedings have advanced 
half an hour, but his hands hold out, and he applauds 
lustily every time there is a chance and many times when 
there is no chance. 

He is in hard luck this year because the bars are closed. 
Hiram K. Goofus, good as he was elsewhere, was always 
going at his strongest and most raucous best in a bar 
about two A. M. Often Hiram did not succeed in getting 
into the convention at all until the day they nominated 
the Vice President, but always he could get into a bar 
somewhere, and almost always some heavily bourboned 
patriot would buy. Hiram never failed to horn into the 
most promising bunch lined up and, being a most adapt- 
able person, always modestly took a little of the same in 
order that no undue attention might be called to himself; 
this being the one time that he desired to make no noise 
until after the check was paid. 


The Celebrity Who Writes 


I I. MEE, the celebrated celebrity who has been engaged 
e at an almost prohibitive expense—almost, but not 
quite—to interpret the convention for the millions and 
millions who read his other stuft, arrives about three days 
before the convention opens, and is disconcerted, not to 
say amazed, to discover that the band that begins blaring 
when his train pulls in has not been sent there by the 
national committee to greet and welcome him, but is there 
to escort uptown some mere state delegation or marching 
club. His coming has been well advertised. The reaction 
is disagreeable. He resolves to speak to his syndicate 
manager about it. 


As soon as he is in talled in his hotel he summons his 
syndicate manager and mentions the matter. The syndi 
cate manager is apologetic. It shall not happen again 
Thus appeased, the celebrity asks about his seat in the 


convention. Undoubtedly he will be placed in the front 








} 


row on the platform, where he can see, and also be seen 
The syndicate manager regrets that that is quite impossi 
ble, the front row on the platform being reserved for 
national committeemen and other party chiefs, an archaic 
arrangement, but customary. Mr. Mee asks quite acidly 
if the men who made the seating arrangement know who 
he is. The syndicate manager sidesteps by saying that, 
whether or not, the great throbbing public who consume 
his books and flock to the movies made therefrom know 
who he is; and the situation is saved temporarily. 
Presently Mr. Mee walks out to gather material for his 
articles. Though it is quite true that he has never seen a 
national convention, and has no knowledge of politics or 
government, or acquaintance of politicians 
doubt that there will be a finality about what he will say 


he has no 


because the leaders will hasten to impart authoritative 
information to such a celebrated person as himself. Also 
his reactions and reflexes and emotions will be valuable; 
and his interpretation of the psychology of it illuminating 
and helpful. 

Besides, as he lives in New York he is in close touch with 
the thought of the 104,000,000 Americans who do not live 
there, naturally 

Mr. Mee finds himself in a corridor where doors are 
placarded with the names of various candidates He sec 
men hurrying in and out these doors and hears cheers and 
shoutings that carry the name of one or another of them 
Some of the names of the 
He ha he ird of 
da paragraph ina da 
paper about the Hon. Pericles K. Blivens arrested his atte 
tion only a few days ago when he w looking for some 


and streets below 





the lobby 


candidates are vaguely familiar to him. 





one or two of them before. Inc 


important information about himself he had sent to the 
editor. 

He feels that it would not be inappropriate to enter the 
Blivens headquarters and confer on Mr. Blivens the d 
tinction of a conference with } 1mse If; and he er ter Mr 
closeted with his campaign manager 





Blivens, it appears, is 
but a polite and obsequious young man wearing a Bliver 

button receives him cordially and has full appreciation of 
his celebrity. This polite young man explains fully how it 


is Impos ible that any person other than Blivens will be 
nominated, and supports his claim by showing Mr. Mee 

in strict confidence of course, but for discreet publication 
possibly—a statistical table wherein it is incontestably 





proved that Mr. Blivens will gain the nomination on the 
first ballot. Indeed he allows Mr. Mee to have a copy of 
these figures, as a tribute to his celebrit No one else 
could get them, he assures Mr. Mee 

When conditions for interpretation are in 
amental accord with Mr. Mee he produces | 
pretation for his millions of readers, which begins in t! 
wise: ‘“‘lamhere. I have mingled with the crowds. I have 
seen the vast turmoil and I shall now interpret for the 


xact temper 








first inter 


people. I have discovered what ali others have failed to 


discover. I have anal) zed the iptie psy hol "ey of the 
clamoring ma I have found t 
it all. I have done this myself. I have listened ar niled 





indulgent!y at the crude raucou 
separated the kernel of truth from the whirlwinds of chaff 
That truth is Pericles K. Blivens. I speak by the card. | 


communicate this to my readers. I say that Blivens is the 
- 





man of the hour. Blivens 

Next day, Just as Mr. Mee is about to inte rpret the 
Blivens movement again, his syndicate manager appea 
in his hands a sheaf of telegrams. Ail the telegrams are 


(Continued on Page 173 
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OW if ever the spirit of Reginald Boulton 

comes to the gate which good Saint Peter 

keeps, the saint may need the balance of 
ternity to weigh the facts and then to enter judg- 
ment. Inthe meantime Reginald Boulton has been 
often judged on earth, and the majority of his fellow citi- 
zens have turned down theirthumbs. Before the court of 
publie opinion, however, he has never been arraigned ex- 
cept as Reginald Boulton; while on the docket of the in- 
finitely high tribunal the same man will be found listed 
under two different names, of which the earlier is Abraham 
Levinsky. 

At the age of ten Levinsky was selling papers in front of 
the Citizens Bank at the corner of Main and Front Streets 
in a little city west of Cincinnati, and whenever he saw the 
president of the bank he used to stare at him 
and envy him and hate him. And yet Levin- 
ky gave him a grudging admiration, too, for 
the period was the hidebound eighties, when 
even a man like Mr. Griffin was discussed in 
ewing circles, and indirectly criti- 
cized from the pulpit it If, for 
driving a fast trotting horse on 
Sunday. 

Levinsky didn’t know what was 
said by the minister or by the 
ladies’ auxiliary, but he did know 
that to drive a tandardbred on 
Sunday was supposed to mortgage 
one’s soul to the very devil It 
went with playing euchre formoney 
and holding up trains and all that 
sort of thing, and Levinsky simply 
couldn’t withhold his fascinated 
admiration from any man like 
that No boy could 

One sultry afternoon in August, 
just as the gas-plant whistle roared 
for five o'clock, Mr. Griffin came out to the 
idewalk and found young Abraham neatly 
blocking his path 

“Wuxtry!” shrilled Abraham through his 
nose. “Wuxtry! All about the big bank 
rob’ry! Wuxtry!”’ 

The banker paused, alert. 

“What's that?” 

“Wuxtry! All about the big bank rob’ry! Wuxtry!” 
Mr. Griffin drove a fast horse on Sunday, but he still 
elieved in the universal brotherhood of man. He 


miled down at the sharp, intelligent, unwashed face. 
“Why, my boy,” he said, “I read that paper two 
hours ago! There ain't any bank robbery in it at all.” 
He continued to smile disarmingly. “1 suppose if I 
was a grocer you'd have said ‘ Big grocery store burned 
down,’ or something like that, now wouldn't you sg 
Abraham grinned straight up at him 
‘“ 4w, beesness is rotten,” he said. “I ain't only sold 
four papers all afternoon.” 
Mr. Griffin put his hand on Abraham's 
“Suppose I'd bought that paper, how much money 


shoulder 


would you have made? A cent?’ 
“ Ayop.” 
A trite old proverb sat on Mr. Griffin’ 


he saw the farce of preaching honesty on a penny basis 
» 


tongue, but 
to a small ragamuffin with torn breeches. Nevertheless, 
he felt that he had come face to face with a civic respon- 
sibility 

‘What do you do with your money, my boy?” 

“Aw, my name ain't Rothschild—it’s Levinsky.” 

“What's the rest of it Abie? Well, Abie, there’s some 
people in this world that never have to say business is 


rotten. Do you know who they are? 

Abraham's wink was flippantly confidential. 

“Sure, Mike! It’s bankers.” 

“That's pretty near right. Do you know why? Bankers 
have money to lend, and they get interest for it. Do you 
know what interest is?” 

“Say,” said Abraham with humorous indulgence, “vat 
do I look like? Like I rode in town on a load of hay?” 

Mr. Griflfin was disconcerted, but he wouldn't retreat. 

“Well, you can be kind of a banker all by yourself 
whenever you've got a mind to. Suppose you save up a 
dollar and put it in my bank—lend it to me, in other 
words—why, then every year I'll pay you four cents in- 
terest, 

“That’s as much as you’ve made so far this hot after- 
noon. And when you've saved up enough, and you're 
getting paid four cents interest every year for every dollar 
you saved —why, business wouldn't ever seem rotten again, 
now, would it? All shrewd men do that so they won't 
ever have to do any work after they get old. What do you 
want to be when you grow up, Abie?” 
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He Knew Then, as He Knew Forever After, That the Next Ten Seconds 


Carried Her Soul Among the Stars 


“A banker,” said Abraham instantly, and Mr. Griffin 
was pleased by the effect of his teaching. He had quite 
forgotien his own analogy of the grocer. 

“Then you've always got to be honest so everybody’ll 
trust you and put all their money in your bank.”” He took 
Abraham by thearm. “Just come here a minute,” he said. 

When the boy emerged he held in his hand a passbook 
with Abraham Levinsky written large, with ornate flour- 
ishes, on the cover. Within there was evidence of the 
deposit on August 4, 1884, of the sum of one doliar. 

** And as soon as you've saved up two dollars and a half,” 
Mr. Griffin had said, “I'll put the same amount to it, and 
that'll make five. And then you'll be started on the right 
road to get rich. But don’t iet’s kave any more make- 
believe bank robberies, my boy! Be honest and thrifty, 
and you'll always have money and never get in any 
trouble. And one of these fine days, the first thing you 
know, why, you can afford to have your horses and your 
carriages, too, just like me.” 

Abraham, clutching the passbook to his skinny chest, 
stared after his benefactor and no longer hated him. His 
immediate sensations included bewilderment and joy, and 
also a certain tolerant contempt which was purely racial. 

“Vy, the poor old sucker!”’ said Abraham Levinsky. 


Five years later, when he heard the voice of the metrop- 
olis a-calling, he had a hundred and fifty dollars to his 
credit. With this, and against his patron's best advice and 
argument, he set his face determinedly to the east, and 
held the trail until he came to Broadway. There his com- 
patriots made him call boy in a cheap theater and gave 
him for wages a trifle more than nothing at all a week; 
but Levinsky had absorbed a rigid principle, so that every 
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Saturday at lunch time he carried his germ-laden 
tribute to a savings bank. 

He was keen and energetic, and he never allowed 
his employers to overlook him. By the end of his 
third year he had squirmed himself into the private 
office as general factotum, and when he went out to 
take the air, which was seldom, he wore his checked 
waistcoat and his pimples and his glass-amethyst 
scarfpin with as much presumption as though he 
had been born on Hester Street. 

In the beginning he sent off an occasional letter 
to Mr. Griffin, but when the answers came they 
baffled him. At home, in a city of one-night stands 
and negro minstrels, Mr. Griffin had appealed to 
Levinsky as a very deyil of a fellow, ready to gam- 
ble on a moment’s notice with his chances of salva- 
tion and to whip up the Sunday trotter as he passed 
the parsonage. But Mr. Griffin, measured by the 
larger standards of New York, was ridiculously puri- 

tanical. He reminded Levinsky that 
boys who smoke cigarettes are sure to 
become fiends and die in the insane 
asylum. He mentioned the historical 
fact that many a promising young man 
had taken his first downward step when 
he went to see Mazeppa or The Plack 
Crook and had ended a nefarious career 
in the penitentiary. He urged Levin- 
sky to attend church and to associate 
only with churchgoers and to sign the 
pledge. He urged him to be poor if 
necessary, but to find a respectable oc- 
cupation, and above all he urged him 
not to pursue the sudden intention of 
changing his name and affronting his 
forefathers. 

“ Be proud of them,” he wrote, “and 
you'll have a better reason to be proud 
of yourself.” 

Levinsky bristled at the criticism. 
“Proud of a bum peddler and maybe a 
couple pants makers?”’ he inquired of his 
urgent conceit. ‘ Well, not on your tintype!” 
And as far as his visiting cards were concerned 
he became of purest British ancestry. 

He ceased to write to Mr. Griffin; and Mr. 
Griffin, when he had composed a few more 
essays on conduct, stopped writing also. 
After that Levinsky gradually forgot the man 
and the little city and all the futile past. The 
past belonged to Levinsky, but the future be- 
longed to Mr. Reginald Boulton, who planned 
to remold the world according to his heart's 
desire. 

From the cheap theater, where he had gath- 
ered priceless experience, he moved upward 
to a second-rate stock company and added to 
his versatility. From the stock company he 
graduated to a decent music hall as junior in 
command, and from the music hall he was summoned at 
length to become the least important representative of the 
great Imperial Syndicate. From that date he knew that 
his success was merely a matter of working and waiting 
and keeping both eyes open, and both hands tightly closed. 

He was handicapped by few of the nicer sensibilities, 
and he never forgot that a dollar has four children every 
twelvemonth. When Opportunity gave her timid knock 
at his portal Boulton was prepared to say “Come in,”’ and 
then as she crossed the threshold to stun her with the 
sandbag of his ready capital and to make her his slave. 
He picked up a bargain in the lease of an inferior theater 
end he blossomed out as an independent and also an in- 
ferior producer. After a few lean years, however, he put 
on avery leggy girl-and-music show which played a golden 
season to capacity, so that he began to carry loose dia- 
monds in his waistcoat pocket. 

At forty he had built his own playhouse, invested heavily 
in the motion-picture industry and turned conservative in 
dress and manner. When he was forty-five, with an un- 
broken record of success behind him, there lived no man 
in all the universe who had a greater pride in his own 
achievement or a greater embarrassment in his own 
origin. To all his later acquaintances he pretended that 
he was born Gothamite, well-to-do and Christian, and he 
got away with at least two-thirds of the catalogue. 

His secretary brought to him one morning a letter and a 
beribboned manuscript in longhand. 

“Here’s something you might want to answer per- 
sonally. It’s by a woman who says she used to know you.” 

Boulton looked up from his press agent’s description of 
a new soprano with the most symmetrical underpinning 
on the musical-comedy stage. 
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“Who's it from? Has anybody 
read it?”’ 

“No, but it’s the punkest of 
the punk. It’s by—er—Eleanor 
Griffin.” 

‘Eleanor Griffin? Who’s she?” 
Boulton glanced at the date line, 
glanced over at the signature, lifted his eyebrows and mo- 

his secretary. “Maybe she’s right,” he 
said. “I'll look it over.” 

When the man had gone Boulton read a few lines of the 
letter and slowly put it down. He sat motionless for an 
instant, gazing into space, and what he saw was a little 
brick building at the corner of Main and Front Streets 
somewhere west of Cincinnati. Through the soul dust of 
more than three decades he could see the wicket of the 
savings department and the flaring side whiskers of the old 
clerk and the kindly smile of the president of the bank. 

“Jim,” the president had said, “it’s after hours, but this 
is a special case. This young man is Mr. Abraham Levin- 
sky and he wants to open up an account. Here’s a dollar 
o start it off with.” 

Somewhat to his own astonishment, Boulton sighed. 
He came back to earth with a start and picked up the 
letter. 

Dear Mr. Boulton: As you see, I haven't forgotten you. 
i wa ] 


tioned toward 








s a little girl when you left, but father often pointed 
to me and told me you were sure to succeed. If 
in’t gone away so soon he was going to offer you a 





sition in the bank. 

When the bank was looted by the cashier in 1892 it 
ruined father and broke his heart. He died soon after. 
Since then I’ve been living with some distant relatives 
here. When I was ten one of our blooded horses ran away 
that was before we lost our money—and hurt 
and I never gct over it. That was just before 
< failed. I’ve been in bed ever since, so I’ve never 
been in a theater. Just the same, I’ve always been inter- 
ested in it, especially because I understand the morals of 
it are perfectly terrible, when they ought to be an 
nfluence for good. I’ve often talked this over with 
nd he agrees with me perfectly. 


pe 








our minister, ¢ 





So I’m sending you my play. Of course you're 


fan 


liar with all the old English dramas—I got them 
it of our library here—so you'll know that I got 
my title from the song Oh, Saturday Money is Slip- 


nery Metal from one of the best-known 


. 





classics of a bygone age. The moral of my 
play is really beautif.l, and it can’t help 
but improve everybody who sees it, and 
most people will want to see it several times. 
It’s about the soul wakening of the laboring 
classes, and most of it is absolutely true, as 
I can prove by competent witnesses. 

I am sending it to you because I read 
somewhere that you never had a failure, and 
I hope you will send mea large payment as 
soon as possible. I need money very badly, 
and I can’t be dependent any longer. It’s a 
very unhappy situation. By return mail, if 
t’s convenient for you. Nobody but our 
minister has read my play, but he’s an edu- 
cated man—A.B. and D.D.—and he says it 
is a beautiful sermon. Out here we think 
his opinions are worth a great deal. Per- 
haps you remember him at the First Bap- 
tist. He’s very old now, but his mind is as 
clear as a bell. 

I couldn’t bear to have a single word of 
my play changed. I wrote it just as it came 
to me, and as you must realize from your 
own experience, it is almost sacred to me. 





THE SATURDAY EVENING 


“So I Ask You to be 
Big and Broad: Minded, 
and Remember When 
the Boot Was Pinchs 
ing on the Other Foot"’ 


Boulton Assembled Kis Company and Laid Down the Law to Them. He 
Threatened Them, He Pieaded With Them; Finally He Bribed Them 


TI should like to have E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe act 
in it, because of what I have read about them, and dear 
Maude Adams for the hero’s daughter if she car play the 
piano—and William Gillette or Otis Skinner for the villain 
and the rest I leave entire ly to you. 

Please tell me how much you pay for plays, and please 
send me the first payment as soon as you can. Iam, 

Respectfully yours, 
ELEANOR MONTEITH GRIFFIN. 


’ 





Boulton wanted to laugh, but humor was merged with 
introspection, and instead of laughing he found himself 
thinking. He was thinking of the past —of Mr. Griffin, the 
only man who had put out a hearty hand to him and given 
him money and taught him how to save it and spoken 
kindly to him every day for five years. Mr. Griffin had 
even taken him to ride twice behind the Sunday thorough- 
bred. On the second occasion there had also been present 
a dark-haired little girl, so eager with life and energy and 



































explosive joy that her father had called her 
it was a descriptive name — Bombshell 
j Bombshell. That was Eleanor 


let *s see ! 


That was it 
She was a cripple now, and a charge upon her relatives 
and therefore she had written a beautiful sermon which 
she confidently expected that Boultan, the czar of the 
anatomical stage, would purchase from her for spot cash. 
Boulton’s lips twitched. 

“One of these fine days,” her father had said to him, 
“the first thing you know, you can afford to have your 
horses and carriages, too, just like me.” 

Boulton’s lips twitched, for the president had died in- 
solvent, and a luxurious limousine was waiting at the curb 
for Boulton. 

In advance he knew the utter hopelessness of the play, 





and when he undid the ribbons from the manuscript and a 
breath of lavender came floating to his nostrils he began 
to shake his head with stern, machinelike regularity. A 
he turned the pages at random and snatches of dialogue 
leaped out at him he added a scowl of pity for the author. 
But the author was Eleanor Griffin, the crippled and im 
poverished daughter of his first friend. 


The sentimentality of his race was strong within him 
and for the moment he yielded to it. He was seized by a 
generous impulse to run out to that little city west of Cir 


cinnati to see what he could do for Eleanor Griffin, and he 
told himself that he was willing to do almost anything 
imaginable, except to produce her play. 

He was interested to consider how Mr. Griffin 
ment in him had turned out. Of the original fund whic 
he had brought with him to New York, Mr. Griffin had 
contributed outright a scant fortieth, and that proportior 
of his present worth was more than fifty thousand dollar 
Here Boultor 
of the Citizens Bank with its gilded legend of capital 
surplus. 

Fifty thousand dollars had once seemed to him—ar 
to Mr. Griffir a royal figure. It had been the total 





8 Inve 





*s memory served up a picture of the window 





capitalization of the Citizens Bank, and now it was only a 
secant fortieth of Boulton'’s wealth. He could devote that 
much to ¢ } arity ar d never miss it. Of course there v “a 
nothing significant about the figures—-they were mere! 


amusing. But at any rate he would make a 





the little town to see le anor, 


In the privacy of } 


read every word of the fragrar manuscript, az d when the 


is bachelor apartment that night he 


task wa completed Bou ton’s mood was as blue a 


the ribbons which served for binding. Morosé 





he told himself that twenty-five thousand dollar 
would be a godsend to a crippled orphan, and he 
gan to wonder whether, in view ef all his engae 
ments, he could go west before the middle of the 
summer, As he recalle rtain of f 






passages he hegar to wo 





Ma Then |} ‘ ed 

the pbor | kid!’ tid Reg 
nal ton softly. The poor littl 
crazy foo d! And her papa went and 


died broke on her too. 


He de layed his journey or ly 


1 j | 
enougn to complete DY capnvie 





rested the teeth of a broker 
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4 b= city seemed to have slipped into some smoky, 
ound-deadened aby It was the very worst fog 
i of a bad winter. Mrs. Critchley had no idea where 
the cab was taking her. From her experience as an 
American of various periods of residence in London she 
usted in the driver as she had come to trust in the 

bobbies on ctreet corner: 30th seemed born with a fog 

tinct unshared by the bewildered stragglers who hugged 
the houses for direction: or they seemed to receive tips 
from some arcanum in the sense-benumbing mists, just as 
a few men on the Exchange would get mysterious notice 
when to buy some certain stock and—lucky beings!—just 
when to get rid of it, leaving the herd who still held it to 
flounder on to disaster. 

Chis last thought brought the memory of recent losses 
very clearly before her, and her heart grew troubled. 
What a little fool she had been not to sell those Calcutta 
mining shares when her broker had advised her! A little 
fool trying to scoop in huge profits. 

“Little pig!”’ she muttered 

Mrs. Critchley often called herself names this way, and 
always took the sting from them by prefixing the word 
“little.” All her life this word had shielded her from the 
equences of mistakes and quick temper. For she was 
adorably and con istently so from 


cor 
a very small woman 
the top of her piquantly poised head to the feet that 
carried her blithely along in number one and a half slippers. 
And honest though she was to the core of her heart that 
no doubt was also diminutive, she not only had come to 
know the value of this pseudo childish- 
ness but instinctively she imposed on it, 
sure that one hundred and nine pounds 
of womanhood measuring just five feet 
would be forgiven what would be 
sneered at and punished in a 
woman who threw a shadow like 
a young tree and 
made a footprint 
not much smaller 
than a man’s 

The cab crawled 
on with her. It 
seemed a cube 
made of mist. She 
could see nothing 
outside the panes 
but a floating ocean 
of cloud through i 
which far-off y 
hadows rushed lf 
and glints of vari- 
ously hued lights 
rippled deep down. 
So with nothing to 
entertain her from 
without and the 
long journey from 
St. John’s Wood to 
a certain narrow pas- 
sage in the neighbor- 
heod of Regent Street, 
thoughts of herself and 
her life took imperative 
hold of her. 

The reduction of her 
income through her 
American ignorance of the English market was not causing 


f~Triwre 


her personal pain or inconvenience. She needed less than 
a thousand pounds a year for the simple and tranquil 
existence that pleased her, and she had them in rock- 
bound United States securities. What regret she felt was 
for her daughter, Dorothea Burr, the child of her first 
husband, who would have just so much less as inheritance 
if untimely death should bear away her mother. 

Mrs. Critchley liked the word “untimely” as, with a 
shudder that twitched her toes, a picture cf herself in her 
coffin, nestling in gardenias, and bewitching then as al- 
ways, passed across her fancy. For surely death was un- 
timely at forty. She paused here on a detail. What years 
she had over this number she was really scarcely sure of, 
so energetically and continually was thought of them 
evaded. She let it go at that and gave a gentle sorrow to 
the reflection of her possible passing out of the world she 
loved at well, at forty! 

She wished she could leave Dorothea rich. She wished 
this just because she was overwhelmingly generous and 
For Dorothea made no 
Big, deep lunged, 
healthy as a cowboy, clear brained, she was not one to be 


enjoyed giving with both hand 


pecial appeal because of helplessness. 


downed by circumstances 
“Unless,” thought little Mrs. Crit lev, and drew her 
moleskin-covered shot |ders up squeamishly from her own 


—— Ione 


"" Suppose it Has Never Occurred to You That by Your Own 
Acts You Have Become a—Hybrid?" 


By 





imagination—“‘say a motor bus knocked her down 
and—mangled her. Not just lameness, for Doro- 
thea could do more on two crutches than I could on 
four legs; but if she were—well, all smashed up—or 
blinded by something. Oh, then to have all the 
money I’ve lost, so she could pay for nurses 

and all that, would be nice!” 

This thought did not persist. A motor bus 
impertinent and rash enough to dare to run 
down Dorothea so eluded imagination 
that Mrs. Critchley opened an an- 
cient snuffbox that she had picked 
up in Rome, took a sugared violet 
from it and nibbled it in 
comfort. + 

Her thoughts easily slid 
away from her daughter, 
who for six months } 
before the armistice 
had driven an ambu- 1) 
lance near the Front, 
who previously had re- 
ceived a Paris diploma 
as an architect, who 
more previously when 
just out of a Geneva 
high school had for a 
while studied law and, 
her mother felt sure, 


could just as easily have opened a meat stall in Covent 
Garden and made it pay. Her own self—-she, Deborah 
Critchley, called Debby, twice married, twice widowed, 
of more years than she had any use for—and that self’s 
dofinite needs passed under her mind's scrutiny. This 
made her consult the large vanity case she carried, whose 
under lid was all mirror. 

Framed in glistening wispy hair that had the ruddy 
tints of nasturtiums—or henna—she saw a charming face 
of the permanently ingénue type. It had blemishes 
though; one was a dent like a thumb dig between the 
brows, the mark that bespeaks the nervous woman who 
through decades has frowned over the worrying questions 
of life; and the cheeks were sunk a very little from the 
contour of the chin, under which there was also a percep- 
tible slackness. 

Mrs. Critchley eyed dolorously these signs of wear and 
tear. Her bright head swayed over them. 

“Why can’t we just stay—fixed?”’ was her distracted 
demand of the air. “Why should we begin changing 
hideously until—say—we get to—well, to sixty? Nothing 
matters after sixty!” 

Vigorous as this statement was, a shadow of doubt grew 
with it, made her eyes round and inquiring. Could it be 
that was her thought to-day because she was still a good 
stretch from that appalling milestone? Could it be that 
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when she had reached sixty she 
would hate time’s creases and puck- 
ers in her little face as much as she 
did at this moment, and mayhe 
move the outposts of physical desir- 
ableness another ten years 
ahead—even twenty? She 
might. 
What was that she remem- 
,? bered reading about Ninon de 
L’Enclos, who, when over sev- 
enty and as lovely as always, 
had refused to marry a wealthy 
French aristocrat of thirty? 

And what was that story of 
a like ancestress of her own? 
Often during childhood in her 
Maryland home she had heard 
her father recount it with 
chuckles: How a grandmother 

: of his in one of the hunting 
Va shires of England had never 
grown up. At seventy-five, a 
man’s arm about her, she had 
-w danced the new audacious 
polka so wildly that the 
shocked débutantes, flat 
against the walls, had watched 
her with saucer eyes. At fox 
hunts she had ridden like a 
devil, her trailing skirt often 
torn from her and left behind 
on hedges, while in the short 
red flannel petticoat worn by 
all respectable women in those 
unenterprising days she had 
swept on to get the brush 
This same fighting spirit had 
remained so strong 
as she neared death 
that with a sense of 
dramatic fitness for 
the closing act she 
had ordered from 
London a wig of 
guinea gold to be 
part of her funeral 
outfit. 

“T know so ex- 
actly how the poor 
dear felt, I’m sure 
I take after her!” 

Mrs. Critchley 

said this inwardly 
with the glow of 
a champion while 
rebellion against 
long-whiskered 
Time, always pic- 
tured in a sort of 
baggy nightgown 
und leaning his el- 
bow onasilly, back- 
numbery scythe, 
grew heated. 
“The day will come when the surgeon’s knife will be 
allowed openly to aid our faces as well as our internal 
selves. Why not? Why shouldn’t we be kept from chang- 
ing into things that look like hickory nuts—when we don’t 
want to change?” 

After this she hardened and put away thoughts of in- 
evitable old age, though they had the comfort through 
them of touching on a condition for her almost incon- 
ceivably remote. She munched another violet and sat 
back with closed eyes. 

“T must get myself very peaceful and relax—relax,” 
she thought; “or, even with all the bromide he'll give me, 
I won’t be able to keep from giving jumps.” 

The cab rocked her so soothingly the reotion seemed a 
boat’s on gently disturbed waters. This sent her into a half 
dream where she saw swan-starred Lake Leman with the 
houses of Geneva, as white as the floating birds, facing it; 
she on a familiar balcony looking down upon it; with 
Mont Blanc’s soft mound of snow, ethereal and remote 
against the pure blue, looking down on all. Oh, soon, 
soon, she would be back in that beloved spot, ravished 
by its beauty, but most of all holding to her its peace. Ab, 
that was best of all—peace! She fairly tasted this, drew it 
into herself as if it were a confection as material as the 
violet. Peace! 

The cab was turning into Regent Street when she came 
back to reality. She was not aware of this, for the stretch 
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seemed a gully of smoke. A sense of locality told her, 
however, that she must be in that neighborhood and close 
to her goal. A moment later she felt herself brought to a 
pause and through the murk saw the man climb down from 
the box. 

‘Well, I’ve navigited you, miss,” he called as he pulled 
open the door, his face a huge misted cherry between his 
hat and coat of oilskin, “and without one mistike!”’ 

Mrs. Critchley could have hugged him for the “miss,” 
though she remained conventionally demure. She stepped 
out gingerly while opening her purse. 

“A very good job, driver, but are you quite sure you’re 
right? I can’t see a single thing.” 

“We can abaht see through a stone wall. This is the 
place, miss,’ he assured her. “But you'd better step in 
again and I'll tike you hup to the door.” 

“Oh, that won’t be necessary.”” Through her lorgnon 
Mrs. Critchley had made out on the lamp-post the name 
of the narrow little byway she was seeking. “It’s only a 
step. Here’s the half crown I promised you for yourself.” 

“’K you, miss!” 

The man was smiling as he clambered back to his box. 
Somehow this wide-eyed fluttering little passenger made 
him think ofarabbit venturing uponsomerecklessexcursion. 

As he drove off he added out of the freemasonry as often 
born of fog’s bewilderment as of seasickness’ disorganizing 
misery: ‘‘Keep your eyes abaht you now! I wouldn’t be 
glad, miss—not arf —to ’ave you bunk into anythink!”’ 

Mrs. Critchley gave him her brightest smile and entered 
the small street, wedged in like a French impasse. At the 
end of it a light above a door seemed a giant lens burning 
through a circle of purplish mist. This marked her desti- 
nation. With small and careful steps she went toward it. 


a 
pai hours later, veiled now in chiffon, Mrs. Critchley 
put her latchkey into the door of the charming St 
John’s Wood residence, where she always had exclusive 
lodgings whenever she stayed in London, and she did it 
in a way that was definitely stealthy. Her going in also 
had the silken secrecy of the furtive thing. The hall before 
her was just as she wished it to be—empty, save for a 
familiar face bent down from the top of the first flight of 
stairs, one that regarded her fixedly. 

As the owner of it—an angular maidservant of about 
fifty-—-came down, it was revealed as a face that might be 
called unbalanced; so much more of cheek was on one side 
than on the other—an affair that with a pear’s narrowness 
at the base spread into the rotundity of a huge onion, the 
whole wrapped in a bandage of flannel from which the 
acridity of liniment swept. < 

On felt-slippered feet the woman flashed to Mrs. 
Critchley, who had paused at the stair post to hold out 
mutely one imperatively appealing hand. She put her 
arm about her mistress and piloted her up to the front 
parlor. Through the stillness of the house they moved like 
ghosts, the caution holding until they were well within the 
room, the door leading to the hall closed. 

Then Mrs. Critchley, who had dropped into an arm- 
chair as if some supporting rope had been jerked from her, 
emitted several murked little yelps of woe through her 
veil. In the meantime the maid was a whirlwind of energy. 
She darted to the table set with a tea service, and started 
the alcohol flame under the kettle, swooped to the fender to 
pick up a pair of inconsequent mules that 
warmed before a blaze of sea coal, and with 
these in her hands flashed back to Mrs. 
Critchley. On her knees before her mistress, 
who was a caved-in, muddled heap of fur 
turban, shielding veil, moleskin coat, limply 
held muff and vanity case, she began unbut- 
toning the boots on the feet that stuck out as 
if they belonged to a lifelike wax figure. 

“There, there!’’ the woman cooed. “ You'll 
feel better, dearie, when you’ve ’ad your tea. 
There, there!” ‘ 

“Oh, Robinette!”’ came with a sniff through 
the veil. 

‘Was it so ’ard?”’ Robinette crooned. 

“Dreadful!” - 

“’Urt you cruel?” 

“No. The cocaine takes away all the 
hurt. But oh, I felt so lonely there! No one 
to hold my hand-~as he—stitched!”’ 

“Wot ashame I couldn’t ’a’ been with you. 
This tooth of mine was a fair devil from the 
start. ‘Hout it must come,’ says the dentist 
to me, ‘hif you’re to escape sufferin’,’ he says. 
‘Hout with it, then,’ says I, right on the dot, 
for I wanted to be well and strong for you 
in this ’ere hordeal to-day. An’ then—wot 
she declaimed, the while briskly 





‘appens?’ 


rubbing Mrs. Critchley’s silk-stockinged foot 
between palms that were like flexible polished 
leather. “Why, the sufferin’ only begins 
then. On my Bible oath, mum, I didn’t know 
wot hagony was until after the measly tooth 
was lyin’ in the ’ollow of me ’and, an’ I 


could—so to speak—look it in its face.’ A sound of 
utter wretchedness burst from behind the chiffon. 

“Oh, don’t talk of it! I’m sick enough ™ 

“Dear, dear, course y’are! I only wanted you to know 
that if this jawr o’ mine ’adn’t, with fair torture, seemed 
trying to strike twelve o’clock every minute, I'd ’a’ been 
with you. An’ I thought, too, dearie, that maybe ’earing 
of somebody else’s misfortune might ’elp you to bear your 
own.” 

“Well, it doesn’t,” Mrs. Critchley said succinctly, and 
rising, still veiled, slowly wabbled on her mules into her 
bedroom. 

Not long afterward she returned in a purple brocade 
robe, heavy with bands of gray moufflon. A boudoir cap 
edged with full ruffles was pulled down so far it covered 
her brows and all of her ears, leaving exposed only a 
diminutive circle containing eyes, nose and mouth. It had 
long lappets, and these were fastened high and shieldingly 
about her throat. The fur collar was also drawn up. 

Seen now, tear-blurred and drowsy of gaze as from some 
drug, Mrs. Critchley’s features were unlike what they had 
been in the cab. They presented a curiously flattened 
appearance. While submitting reposedly to all of Robi- 
nette’s comforting attentions, what there was of her face 
seemed to emerge from the ruffles with an enamel-like 
surprise carved into it; the outer points of the eyes par- 
ticularly contributed to this—dragged up on a slightly 
Mongolian slant, they seemed permanently astonished. 

““Come close to me, Robinette.” This was murmured 
after sips of the China tea had been taken in with hissing 
little breaths, the result of economy in lip exercise. “‘ Look 
at me.” 

At the invitation Robinette wheeled about and bent her 
lopsided face close to what was now Mrs. Critchley. The 
awe in her intense interest had resemblance to what a 
layman might express if permitted a peep at the mar- 
vels and horrors of the dissecting room. When this had 
lasted some seconds her mistress allowed the faintest 
impatience to ruffle her changed oval. 

“Well?” she demanded but with- 
out force, a well-oiled sound from a 
mouth whose movement was pre- 
ciously conserved. 

“ Prodigious!” broke from 


Robinette on a gasp. “Fair ign 
takes me breath it does, - 
mum, it’s so flabbergastin’! | 
Magnificent, I calls it!” I 


“One would think I was 
a cathedral—or Vesuvius in 
eruption,” Mrs. Critchley 
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commented caustically. “But I don’t look—natural~— of 
course. Do I?” 

“No, mum. Speakin’ the Gawd’s truth you look on 
natural. But that’s only for the present. You know you'll 
come all right, dearie, once the stitches are taken out an’ 
your face shakes down the least bit. Now you're sleepy. 
He give you the bromide, 0’ course, an’ you're feelin’ it.” 

Mrs. Critchley nodded, started an impulsive yawn, and 
checked it on a careful afterthought. Robinette’s next 
words came as a shock as she stood very straight, one 
finger held up: “‘ But you can't sleep— you dassent, mum! 

With an unmoving look of inquiry her listener allowed 
herself several lash flutterings to express surprise, as she 
said: “Eh?” 

““Dassent, mum, is wot I say; an’ you'll see why your 
own self when you ‘ear wot I got to tell.” Robinette was 
on her knees now. “A call come for you on the telephone, 
mum, soon after you left,”’ she went on, a nervous swallow- 
ing showing among the tendons of her sallow throat. “ It 
was—it was—Miss Dorothea speakin’, mum.” 
From—Paris?” This, after a Buddhalike fixedness 
was a breath of unbelief. 

“No, mum—not from Paris, mum. She's ‘ere. She’ 
"ere in London; got in larst night; an’ she’s comin’ in after 
dinner to see you.” 

During these words Mrs. Critchley had the effect to 
Robinette of slowly turning to iced gelatin: a pink-and- 
white mound of it on a purple-and-gray dish. 

“To see you most particular, she said. And I thought 
she sounded—well, very queer indeed.” 

“‘How do you mean—queer?” the gelatin demanded 

“‘Hexcited, mum. Rushy, sort of! 'Sif she couldn’t get 
her breath natural. Like she was,”’ Robinette added on 
a sudden inspiration, “that day after you told her young 
Mr. Stringfellow had asked you 
to marry ’im, an’ she got you to 
promise you'd refuse ‘im.’ 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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LORIAN SLAPPEY scrutinized the 
other negro ipprovingly. “N 
he remarked, “‘ev’y time I ob: e’ves you 
I has a*new idea.” 
Mr. Beezly nodded his shiny head meekly. 
‘Yassuh, Mistuh Slappey.” 
"In fac *” cor tinued Flor an, “wl en I looks 
it you it seems ’sif ideas is the on’y things 


I ain't got nothin’ else 


Yeah. Ain't you 


tootin’?” 

g I is suttinly 
doin’ that, Mistuh 
Beezl I is specki 
latin’ reegahdin’ yo’ 


immedjit future 

‘Ain’t it the 
truth?” 

‘It sho'ly is. Now, 
lemme think by my e'f 
fo’ a minnit 

Napolium Beezly 
nodded acquiescence 
ind the dapper little 
fashion plate from 
Birmingham walked 
to the window of the 
dingy little room, 
where he stood gazing 
thoughtfully upon the 
dark seethe of traffic 
in South Rampart 
otreet 

Napolium Beezly 
watched rather appre 
hensively. He wa 
considerably awed by 
Florian’s magnifi 
cence; frankly dazzled 
by the silk shirt, the 
immaculately pressed 
gray suit, the sporty 

traw hat, the silken 
hosiery and aggressive 
patent-leather shoes 
And though Napolium 
was enormously flattered that 
Florian Slappey should find in him 
food for thought, he was never- 
theless more or less frightened for 
fear those thoughts might result in a disruption of his 


tilacid cosmic scheme, 





Napoliun: was supremely negative in type. He didn’t 
claim his soul as his own because he wasn’t at all sure of it. 
For three years he had existed in New Orleans, scraping 
along on odd stevedoring jobs, aloof from colored society, 
friendlesas, timid, bashful, retiring 

Suddenly Florian whirled. He had come successfully 
through the process of having an idea and his chocolate- 
creamy face was wreathed in a smile of triumph 

‘Napolium,” he quizzed, “ you ain't got no frien’s down 
heah in N’Yawlins, is you?” 

‘Nossuh. Nary one.” 

‘N’'r neither no relytive 

‘No kin n’r rothin’.” 


“Good job 

“Once ev'y so often.” 

‘Not now?” 

*Nossuh.” 

‘Them what does know you—they don’ give much of a 
darn "bouten you, does they?” 

‘How you know that, Mistuh Slappey? 

‘You looks it.”” Florian paused, then: ‘ You know I is 
from Bummin'ham?” 

‘Yassuh. I is hearn tell "bouten you.” 

“Well, what you is bearn tell "bouten me ain't even half 
of what Lis. Mebbe so you don’ know that I is a philan- 
dererpist, an’ 

A--a—how much? 

‘A feller which gits his happiness outen doin’ other 
folks good ” 

‘No?” 

Yeh. An’, Napolium, I is fixin’ to do you good!" 

Napolium ducked. “I ain’t astin’ nobody to do me no 
good no time; a feller done that to me once an’ I ain't 
gotten over it till yet.” 

‘I is gwine he’p you whether you wan’s to or not.” 

I don’ need no he’p,.”’ 

“Huh!” Florian surveyed the other contemptuously. 

As a man, you jes nachelly ain't! I is gwine do you a 
favor.” 


Prince Napolium 
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lain’t gotten nomoney, Brother Slappey. Hones’ 

‘I ain’t ast you fo’ no money, is I?” 

“No-o. But you mos’ likely was fixin’ to.” 

“T wa'n’t fixin’ to do nothin’ of the kin’. N’'r neither I 
ain’t never gwine ast you fo’ no money, on ‘count I reckon 
it woul’n’t be no use. Ise gwine he’p you—an’ he’pin’ 
wuthless fellers like’n to you is "bout the fondes’ thing I 
is of.” 

Nossuh! Please -’’ Napolium extended a pleading 
hand. “I reckon I is too wuthless fo’ you to he’p.”” 

“You mos’ is, fo’ a fac’. But not quite. An’ not on’y is 
I gwine he’p you but I is gwine pay you fo’ bein’ he’ped 
besides.” 

“Huh?” 

“Tha's which.” Florian lowered his voice discreetly: 
““Napolium—how’'d you like to be a prince?”’ 

“A which?” 

“A prince!” 

“Who's him?” 

“Who's him? Lis’en at you. Ain’t you even know what 
a prince is?” 

“No-o. Not prezac’ly. What he is?”’ 

“He's a—a—a—well, he’s a feller that w’en he marries 
a woman she gits to be a princess!” 

Napolium fancied that Florian was attempting humor 
and it therefore devolved upon him as host to laugh, 
Wherefore he crinkled up the corners of his eyes, opened 
his lips and emitted a throaty roar. 

‘Haw-haw! Youisthejokines’ feller, BrotherSlappey!” 

Florian became a mite peeved. ‘‘Ain’t jokin’.” 

“You talks thataway.” 

“Trouble with you, Napolium, you ain’t know when a 
man is se’ious. Now I asts you, frank an’ man to man, 
how you would like to be a prince?” 

Napolium couldn’t understand and remarked as much, 
‘How come you to talk sech foolishment, Brother 
Slappey?” 

‘Lis got a reason. You know”—he glanced at the other 
speculatively—‘“ you woul’n't make sech a bad prince if’n 
you was dressed swell an’ proper an’ was to be teached 
sumthin’ "bout princin’ befo’ you tried the job.” 
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‘Huh. Never heard of no princes like’n 
to what I is.” 
‘They is a heap of things you ain’t never 


OULD hearn of, Napolium. They ain’t ary single 


thing that I know of to keep you from bein’ 
a prince,”’ Florian declared. 

‘’Ceptin’ that I 
ain’t one.” 

‘“‘Who says you 
ain’t a prince?” 

‘*Nobody says I 
ain’t. But they ain’t 
nobody says I is.” 

“What nobody says 
you is don’ matter 
a-tall. It’s on’y when 
they’s sumthin’ folks 
says you ain’t that you 
hadn’t oughter be it. 
If’n they ain’t no one 
says you ain’t a prince 
an’ I says you is a 
prince—then you is a 
prince by a majo’ity of 
one vote, Ain’t that 
right?” 

“H’m!” Napolium 
scratched his head. 
sir we logic was ir- 

refutable. “ You talks 
care of conwincin’.” 

‘You is wuthless- 
lookin’ enough,” pur- 
sued Florian, “an’ I 
un’erstan’s you talks 
French, ain’t it?”’ 

‘We-e-ell,’’ an- 
swered the dazed Na- 
polium honestly, “not 
prezac’ly.” 

“What you mean 
not prezac’ly””’ 

‘I talks French, but 
I don’ know what I 
says when [ talks it.” 

“Huh?” 

“Y’see, I useter wuk with a 
cullud man fum the inside of 
Louisianny an’ he di’n’t talk 





I Sho'ly is Much Obliged to Meet Up With You" nothin’ but French, so tha’s how 


come me to pick up the lang- 
widge. I c’n make the same soun’s he useter make, but I 
don’ know what Ise sayin’ when I does same.” 

Florian considered this phase of the question carefully. 
“Well, seems to me tha’s the same as bein’ a prince. They 
ain't ary cullud pusson in Bummin’ham gwine know what 
you is talkin’ ain’t French, so it’s plenty good French fo’ 
them.” 

“Says Bummin’ham?’ 

ae 

“What I is got to do with Bummin’ham? 

“You is goin’ there with me.” 

“Whaffo’?” 

“Tha’s where you is gwine begin yo’ principleness.” 

“Oh!” Napolium thought it over for a while. “‘ How 
come you to pick on me, Brother Slappey?” 

“*Cause,” returned Florian in all honesty, “you looks 
’sif you was jes nachelly bohn to be puck on. An’ you 
looks like you had li'l’ enough sense to do what I says to do.” 

‘H’mph! That depen’s upon which you says do.” 

“I ain’t gwine say nothin’ which ain’t easy. All you is 
got to do is to dress good, eat plern’y, don’ do no wuk an’ 
tell folks which bothers you to go to heil.” 

In the eyes of Mr. Napolium Beezly was born the faint 
light of interest. ‘‘Soun’s like that job was made fo’ me, 
Brother Slappey.” 

“Tt were—an’ don’ you never fo’git that I made it 

“Tain’t. But—but—I ain’t never be’n no prince befo’. 

“Well,” answered Florian sententiousiy, “it’s a long 
worm which ain’t got no turnin’ an’ they ain’t no time 
like pretty soon to begin.” 

Napolium said nothing. For several minutes he re- 
peated himself and then finally stammered forth a ques- 
tion: “C’n I ast you sumthin’, Brother Slappey?” 

“You c’n.” 

“Why you want I should be a prince? 

Florian hesitated, but only for a second. Then he 
seated himself on the edge of the rickety contraption 
which served the to-be prince as a bed and easy-chair. 
He extracted from the pocket of his beflowered waistcoat 
an imitation-silver cigarette case, from which he drew 
forth a Turkish cigarette. This he tapped delicately on a 


” 


” 


” 
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well-manicured finger nail. He inserted it languidly be- 
tween shiny teeth, ignited the end and inhaled a refreshing 
puff of the heavy smoke. 

“They’s a woman in it,’’ he began. 

“T knowed that,” came the unexpectedly sage answer 
from Prince Napolium. 

“H’mph! Tha’s one thing you ain’t got to do—know 
things. Anyway, they’s a woman in it an’ her name is 
Marshmallow Jeepers, an’ what she ain't got in looks she 
is got in money. Funny, ain’t it, Napolium, how kind the 
good Lawd is to folks. If'n he don’ han’ ’em one thing he 
han’s ‘em another. 

““Now, Marshmallow was done dirt when it come to 
bein’ pretty, but her pa up an’ died on her an’ lef’ her 
eight cullud houses which brings in rents of mos’ a hun- 
d’ed dollars a month, cash money. 

““Co’se, havin’ all that money, Marshmallow don’ need 
no looks in order to have men wantin’ to ma’y her. Now 
me, I ain't merchantnerry, but one time I was gwine git 
ma’ied fo’ love an’ it di’n’t git me nothin’, so this time I 
says to myse’f I should ma’y Marshmallow an’ git her 
money an’ I c’n stay away fum the house so much it don’ 
noways matter how ugly she is.” 

“Ain’t you tootin’?”’ interjected Napolium admiringly. 

“Tis. An’ also they is another feller in Bummin’ham 
which wan’s to ma’y Marshmallow. His name is Maxi- 
million Anslum, an’ Ise heah to tell you, Napolium, that 
when it comes to wuthless, no-’count shiftlessness, that 
Maximillion is "bout the mos’ shiftlessest thing what is. 
Fu’thermo’ he is got money of his own. Now I is sayin’ 
to you, Napolium, that it’s bad enough a feller should 
ma’y a woman like Marshmallow when he ain’t got any 
money of his own, but when he is got some an’ is willin’ to 
ma’y a woman like’n to what she is, then I says he’s a 
plumb hawg. 

“But bein’ rich, Maximillion is soht of gotten the inside 
track over me fo’ Marshmallow’s han’ on account he is 
got money tospen’ on heran’ Lain’t. Co’se I is got enough 
to sen’ her a few flowers an’ a bag of candy oncet in a while, 
but him—he takes her ridin’ in taxis an’ sen’s two dozen 
flowers ev’y couple of days an’ big boxes of candy an’ 
takes her to the theayters all the time; an’ he is jes’ 
nachelly dizzled her offen her feet an’ they is danger that 
I is gwine lose out. Tha’s how come I to git the idea 
of you bein’ “e 

Napolium looked up. “Says which?” 

“T is gotten a li'l’ money an’ I is gwine inves’ it in 
you, Napolium. Lis gwine buy you a book ’bout Africy 


a prince. 


“Tha’s a War Club What You Useter Kill Yo’ Enemies With"’ 





an’ you is gwine read all "bout African princes an’ all what 
they does. Then I is gwine back to Bummin’ham by 
myse’f an’ let on that I is met up with a ginuwine prince 
an’ what good buddies we was. They ain’t ary pusson 
gwine b’lieve me, an’ then I is gwine gitten me a letter 
fum you sayin’ that you is gwine come to Bummin’ham 
to visit me. An’ ——” 

Florian looped fingers in the armholes of his vest. 
“When the Prince Napolium gits to Bummin’ham an’ 
buddies roun’ with me, they’s a heap of folks in that town, 
an’ specially Miss Marshmallow Jeepers, which is gwine 
be glad they knows Florian Slappey which knows a 
prince. Ain't it the truth?” 

Napolium admitted that it was the truth. But he 
denied ambition to royal blood. Florian then turned 
loose the floodgates of his persuasive logic. And finally 
Napolium capitulated to the influence of one hundred 
dollars in currency as forced into his hands by Florian. 

That night Florian Slappey boarded the Southern for 
Birmingham, leaving a frightened and bewildered Napo- 
lium Beezly in the colored waiting room clutching in his 
right hand a frayed volume entitled Tribal Customs in 
Darkest Africa. 

Napolium glanced miserably at the book. “It soun’s 
fine when he tells it,”’ soliloquized the unhappy scion of 
royalty, ‘but if’n I ever gits unprinced—oh Lawsy!”’ 


No matter what Florian Slappey may have lacked to 
make him a valuable member of Birmingham's colored 
community, he was there seven ways from the ace as a 
publicity expert. His postulations of the disbelief which 
would greet his boastings regarding a friendship with a 
genuine prince were borne out. His friends laughed 
good-naturedly and kidded him along; his enemies called 
him harsh names. Maximillion Anslum sneered openly 
at the obvious effort to impress the wealthy Marshmal- 
low; and as for the lady in the case—she said little and 
thought less. Marshmallow was not given to too great 
thought. It caused headaches. 

But Florian was persistent, and finally in the minds 
of Birmingham’s dusky society there became well im- 
planted the idea that there was actually a genuine Prince 
Napolium who did live in New Orleans. They did not 
believe that Florian knew him, 
but within a week they raised no 
question of the press-agented gentle- 
man’s genuineness. 

Florian stuck gamely to his story 
and eventually convinced even the 
most skeptical of the following facts: 
First, that there was in New Orleans 
a royal gentleman of leisure, by name 
Prince Napolium, of Kazombo, 
Africa. Second, that though Prince 
Napolium was by birth and breeding 
a head-hunter, the soothing effect of 
Occidental culture had modified his 
inherited murderous tendencies until 
he had become quite mild. Third, 
that Prince Napolium was a modest 
man who lived in a modest way and 
made friends in truly democratic 
fashion. Fourth, that he had hinted 
he might some day come to Birming- 
ham to visit his very good friend, 
Florian Slappey. 

So frequently and so passionately 
did Florian discourse upon his royal 
friend that all came to believe in the 
facts as told by Florian with the ex- 
ception of the friendship. And long 
before the day of Napolium’s advent 
to Birmingham the public mind had 
been lulled to blissful quiescence. It 
was a certainty that there would be 
none to doubt the honesty of Na- 
poiium’s royal pretensions. 

Andthen came the letter to Florian 
from the prince in New Orleans an- 
nouncing that, if it suited Florian, 
the son of an African king would visit 
for a few weeks in Birmingham. 
Florian exhibited the letter to his 
friends, commencing with Marsh- 
m illow. 

Birmingham colored folk gasped. 
A prince to walk in their midst! A 
real, honest-to-goodness prince to be 
the guest of Florian Slappey! Ina 
trice Florian became a lion. Ambi- 
tious matronsclamored forhisfavors, 
marriageable daughters made eyes at 
him and flattered him with the ul- 
timate idea of being presented to 
Prince Napolium when he should 
arrive. Maximillion Anslum swore 
fearfully and knew that he was mat- 
rimonially out of it. And as for 
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“Me —I Comes 
From Africa, 
Ise a Prince — 

a Real, Ginuwine 









Prince 


Marshmallow Jeepers, she beamed beatifically upon Florian 
and gave him to understand that he man 
indeed. 

Florian swelled with importance, bought a new suit and 
got busy. He was distant and aloof with those who now 
sought his favors and threw their seoffing back in 
teeth. Prince Napolium was not one who wished to be 
besieged with social attentions, 
fully. Democratic as he was, 
associating with the proletariat. He 
Birmingham. 

And then Florian He 
engaged a suite of two rooms for the prince at the home of 
Marshmallow With the prince 
a resident at Florian would 
have an excuse to be there cor 


was a very nice 


their 


he informed them scorn- 
he cared nothing about 
was coming to 


negotiated a stroke. 


master 
His reasoning was simple: 

the home of Mar hmallow, 

stantly, with every intention 


of returning a good crop of hay while the royal sun was 
shining. 

Marshmallow almost wept with gratitude 
consented to allow the prince to board at her home in ar 


when Florian 





instant the social eminence which she had long craved was 


} 


hers. Matrons who had persistently snubbed Marsh- 
mallow despite her wealth now hung sycophantically 
about her parlor. 

She was elected to a minor office in The Sons and 
Daughters of I Will Arise and chosen a member of the 


Junior Beautifying Society. 





Florian looked upon his preliminary work and knew 
that it was good. Then he progressed a step further. He 
visited an antique shop and made a few purchases. These 
were carted to the home of Miss Marshmallow Jeepers and 
placed in the royal suite the day before the arrival of the 
prince. 

The prince was due in at the L. & N. depot from New 
Orleans at noon. Pirmingham—white and black 1ulVv- 
ered under the impact of his advent. ( 1 folk all 
found themselves with business which carried them in the 
general proximity of the depot at t e and thé 
majority of homes in the fashionable South Highland 


residential section mourned the absence of cooks, nurse- 
maids and gardeners. 

Florian 
sartorial epic. He 


downtown ea 


chartered Clarence Carter’ eve! 


strolled 








passenger taxi for the morning and t in M Mars} 
nallow Jeepers as an nger. He whiled awa 
two hours driving it ence t the prir 
cipal streets of the ler il l , Dash y 
radiantly in the limelight and spurning rture f friend 
ship from folk who had been inclined down up 
him in day itely past 

At eleven-thirty Florian climbed to the zer of beat 
tude when Maximillion Anslum bowed from the sidewall 
The angular Marshmallow snuggled coyly against 
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F THERE are 
moldering fires 
in this dele« 
t ible city of Cairo 
the do not show 









tn 
Doubtle | wa 
influenced by my 





on e surface, — 


experience with the Army of Occupation in Germany a 


ear ago, but I came here expecting to see hostile faces, 
woh either menacing or cringing; I expected to feel an 
npalpable atrnosphere of hate and suspicion. Whatever 
erene, 


idewalks of the 


there may be underneath, the surface is 


I wander up and down the roomy 


main street | see British officers and soldiers passing 
iumong the Egyptians; no one tich a knife in their 
backs; no one even glares at them. The groups of lower- 
class men in their long white or blue robes do not falter 


in their talk or laughter— do not even trouble to turn their 
head The effen« 


, all except the tarboosh or head cover- 





middle-cla Egyptians who wear 
European clothe 
ing it at little tables in front of the cafés drinking coffee. 
Their calm face 
khaki pa 

In Groppis, 
which is against the rules of the Koran 


do not change when the men in 


where some of them sit drinking wine 

they are cheek 
by jowl with Englishmen, also drinking wine. There i 
in air of easy-going busine and spacious leisure about 
Cairo which seems to have in it no place for revolt. 
This is a point of view acceptable to one from the 
Western world, delighted to be in a spot where the 
limate keeps one from working hard and at the same 
time drugs the conscience so that work seems incon 
equential. It is the Egyptian spirit of malish 


never mind 


The Mingling of East and West 


vo day I arrived I thought a riot was breaking 
out at that corner of Kasi-el-Nil where there is a 
compound of British soldier But it was only two 
Egyptian fellahin quarreling apparently about the price 
of an armful of fodder. They stood in the middle of 
the road and held up one automobile full of insistent 
Cireeks, one haughty lipped camel carrying two crates 
of oranges, one donkey on which rode a man, while 
his wife walked beside him, carrying on her head two 
hig sacks of produce and in her right arm a baby, and 
one horse drawing eight women and nine children—the 
Egyptians have their own ideas about beasts and 
women, Only the people held up showed any interest 
in the quarrel. The old men dozing on the sidewalks 
did not lift their eve: 
»pportunity to stroll over to a peanut vender and hold 
out his hand, just as'a New York East Side police- 
the tribute of a banana from an Italian 
vender’s wagon, Nota hint of a riot. 

In Shepheard’s Hotel—and please notice that I have 
not mentioned Shepheard’s till the fifth paragraph 


A native policeman took the 


man take 
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remarks are 
addressing to each 
other as they 
watch the dancers 
are deep and 
hearty di- 









curses 








Demonstration in Alexandria. At the Left — Bowab, a Doorkeeper. At the Right —JSaid Betah, a Servant 


Nearly everyone who writes about Egypt—novelist or 
traveler or magazinist —brings in Shepheard’s Hotel in the 
first paragraph. To do so is a cachet of sophistication—a 


don’t propose to lose your head over it. Somewhere, too, 
you are supposed to speak of a more than Oriental splen- 
dor, but to speak of the supercilious camel is to be in a rut. 

In Shepheard’s, then, the pashas, or upper-class men, and 
the effendi walk up and down the foyer, where are also 
walking English men and women. Sometimes an English 
official will shake hands with a pasha, whose impassive 


face at once takes on genial lines. On a dance night the 


Egyptian gentlemen occasionally stand near the doorway 
looking on with suave expressions. It may be that the 








Street Venders of Alexandria 


rected against the 
British and all 
their works. If the British could hear the East a-calling 
they might find it calling names. 

I am reminded of a time a year ago in Coblenz. when in 
a certain hall some of our officers were dancing with 
Y. W. C. A. girls and nurses, watched from the doorway 
by blank-faced privates. When I joined the privates in the 
doorway this was the conversation ejected from the corner 
of their respectful-looking mouths: 

““Somebody should have warned that girl that the cap- 
tain couldn't dance. Her poor mother didn’t bring her up 
with patience and tears to have her mangled by a boob 
that can’t dance any better than he can drill.” 

“Say, Bill, watch old shave-tail. I bet he’s telling that 
girl that she’s the only woman he’s met since he got in the 

war to whom he felt he could express his real feeling. 
That’s his formula.” 
“Look at the colonel 
out, fellows, gently. I’m going to be sick- 
an outline like that! Quick, fellows!” 
Two sympathetic youths led him into the hall, where 
he doubled up and rolled over, while his friends sol- 
emnly administered first aid; and the shave-tail, com- 
ing out with the girl to whom he could express his 





oh, heavens! Say, lead me 
aman with 


feelings, asked who was ill. 


Increased Prosperity Everywhere 


OT that I would belittle the troubles in Egypt. 

They have been serious, and they still are. Egypt 
shares in the unrest that is rife the world over. What 
perhaps people outside of Egypt do not realize is that 
the unrest takes two forms—one economic and the 
other political. The politicians here, of course, made 
use of the industrial unrest. For the moment politics 
in Egypt stands in the foreground; but already many 
people who were crying ‘“‘Independence”’ are now cry- 
ing ‘‘Bread’’—and they do not find the bread in the 
gift of the politicians. 

Go back to your childhood and remember your 
Bible phrases: “‘ There is corn in Egypt.” ‘‘In the land 
of Egypt, when we sat by the fleshpots and when we 
did eat bread to the full.”” Fleshpots in Egypt there 
always have been, though the prosperity of the land 
has increased amazingly since the British repaired the 
barrage and constructed dams and canals for irriga- 
tion and began to reclaim waste places. The desert 
draws sharp, menacing boundaries about Egypt, but 
as if to make up for its arbitrariness it allows superb 
wealth within the boundaries. 

Egypt is not large in area, yet every one of the 
13,000,000 inhabitants should have his hands in a 
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fleshpot. It is the richest non- Fs 7 
industrial country in the world, 
perhaps the richest agricultural 
country. The traveling soil 
brought down by the Nile and 
spread over the farming land 
during the period of inundation 
works such wonders that the 
land has only to be scratched, 
as it were, to produce. The 
farmers use the same crude im- 
plements that they used in the 
time of the Pharaohs. To an 
American, accustomed to huge 
tractors,an Egyptian plow looks 
like a piece of pointed iron 
joined to a couple of sticks. 
Not that there isn’t plenty 
of hard work. Hour after hour 
the fellahin, or peasants, have 
to irrigate with the wide water 
wheel which a blindfolded ox 
turns, or a little old hand- 
worked screw wheel which 
Archimedes invented some 2000 
years ago, or by slowly dipping 
up jars of water out of the canal 








and pouring it yard by yard 
over the fields. But the re- 
wards are ample. Two or three crops can be grown each 
year—that is, of everything but cotton. For that, because 
it now means so much to the Egyptians, a particular rota- 
tion is observed. 

In February cotton is planted. The following December 
the land is planted to wheat. From then till the end of 
July it lies idle. Then comes a maize crop till the end of 
December; the burseen—or clover—for horse feed during 
December and January. Then cotton again. 


Quick Fortunes in Cotton 


ITTON isking. Evena dozen years ago it used to bring 
/ as high as eighteen dollars a kantar. A kantar contains 
100 pounds of cotton lint and 218 pounds of seeds. Since 
the beginning of the war it has been up as high as $140 a 
Kantar. 

Cotton has been the golden king. Wealth has showered 
upon thousands of people in a way that makes a fairy tale 
seem pallid. Millionaires have become multimillionaires. 
Merchants who five years ago were hole-in-the-wall people 
have speculated in cotton and become rich. Men who 
walked barefoot three years ago are able to buy whatever 
their hearts desire; and they are spending wildly, as if they 
thought their wealth was a mirage. They must grab at 
concrete things to be sure they aren’t dreaming. 

One day I was looking into a jeweler’s window that was 
me blaze of blue-white diamonds in all sorts of bizarre and 

onspicuous shapes—diamonds that had come from Paris, 
which means an added price. If the window was well 
filled, so was the shop. I went inside. The customer 
beside whom I stood was—I should judge by his manner 
a pasha. He had 





more heavy com- 
posure than the 
effendi. He was j 
poking his fat 
finger through 
three trays of 
diamond _brace- 
lets, diamond 
pendants and 
huge diamond 
brooches. He 
handled them as 
carelessly as a 
child handles 
gray pebbles on 
a beach. 

Finally he se- 
lected five of the 
heaviest and 
most tasteless 
ornaments and 
put them loosely 
in his pockets 
just some little 
trifles to carry 
home to the chil- | 





dren at teatime! } 
L looked for him } 
to pull out a stu- | 
pendous roll of | ra 
money, but he lk 
walked out of 1% 
= > ne 


the shop without t 








troubling to find 


out what his pur- An Alexandrian Crowd During a Street Demonstration. 
At the Top—Sheep and Goats, Unseparated 


chases totaled. 
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—— a —) Just a little inconsequential 
cash account! I would not dare 
guess how many thousand dol 

>» lars his brief shopping bout 
had cost him The proprietor 

~™ of the shop did not look particu 
larly tapturous. If the pasha 
had not bought his wares he 
would have made just the same 
sale to someone else, 

I went one day with an 

; American friend to try to buy 

some rugs in the Muski or na 

tive bazaar. My friend had 
not been buying for a year or 
two because her own house is 
crowded with beautiful speci 
mens, of which she srys: “] 
paid fifty dollars for taat and 
fifteen for this."” She is not 
only a good judge of rugs, but 
she is a good bargainer. She 
told me beforehand that we 
ought to give from a third toa 
half of what we were asked 

We entered a shop as lofty as a 

cathedral. One felt the delight 











that is close to reverence for 
the sheer beauty of the sheen 
of the crimson and roseate and golden rugs, hung all over 
the walls and piled deep on the floor. 

A prayer rug? Ah, no, they were all sold! What was the 
price of that Baluch rug? Two hundred dollars. My friend 
emitted a silver laugh—a triumph of mingled indulgence 
and scorn. 

“But I’m not a tourist, you know,” she said. “TI live 
in Cairo. I know the real price of rugs.” 

There followed no successful bargaining, no p 
parting of Egyptian pounds and magic carpet. The shop 
man was obdurate. 

“It is the rich effendi,” explained the mender of rugs, 
who sat at work in a corner and who had lived on Broad 
way, “the effendi who are just lately rich. They are 
Egyptians, yet they do not trouble to bargain. What they 
want they buy. W hy not? Cotton sells and cotton grows 


leasant 


Rugs High and Going Higher 


“TYXCUSE me for putting in my oar,” said a your 

American traveling man, “‘but if you want anythir 
you'd better get it quick. I’m just up from Alexandria 
rug merchant there showed me a letter from a New Yor} 
rug man. It had a check for $10,000—an advance only 
There is a rug famine in New York and Chicago.” 

Well, they'll only get leavings, for thousands of Egyp 
tians are buying. The country is rotten with mone 
They could afford to carpet the whole Nile Valley with rug 
if they wanted to. Not only have pashas and effendi 
become richer, but even the small farmers. Men who 


FRR 


own no more than five acres have of late made as much a 
a thousand or twelve hundred dollars an acre, and they 
too, arespending 


like drunken 





Up to about 


two years ayo 
the farmers were 
nears alwa in 
debt nearl il 
ways a ¢ 


APUNLION O WEG, ‘ | would borrow 
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money to hu 

F seed and to live 

on, and then the 
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‘ the t ‘ 
f the Pharaol 
but 9 y the ay 
ricultural | | 
of Egypt, wl 
id several 1 
! eircula 
t have almost 
mone out at 


al 
The fe hir 
are free of debt 
The " ‘ 
4 iy exuy 
a gerated price f 
the want 
nt ia ind what ‘ 
In the Center—A Funeral Procession at the Pyramid of Cheops, Near Cairo Continued on 
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HEN he killed Sorley, 
think how he 
hole 
than to anyone 


Gannell did not pause to 
would get away with it. The loop- 
a greater surprise to Gannell 
in the community. Gannell had been 
away out of touch with the little town in 
which he lived and its gossip. But he should have let well 
enough alone. He should not have tried to implicate 
Kirschner further. The knowledge that the body of Sorley 
was lying out there, the growing suspense as it remained 
ponsible for that. Gannell was secure 
away with him. He felt that he 
So he endeavored to 


given him was 
el e 


several months, 


undiscovered, was re 
enough, but his nerves ran 
had to make himself more secure, 
create a case against Kirschner, on whom a certain amount 
of suspicion already centered. 

The night after his return Gannell killed Sorley. But 
for Sorley’s impudent reappearance it probably would not 
have It was that which touched off Gannell’s 
lumbering fury. Sorley was not only defiant, he was 
Gannell could not be tolerant of contempt 
He did not anticipate killing 


occurred, 


contemptuous 
from Sorley; 
Sorley. Abruptly it was done 

On his homecoming Gannell scarcely even recalled the 
of Sorley. There was no reason to think of the 
man who tended the furnace in the Gannell house and a 
even though this furnaceman was of better 
such humble task that it might help him 
zo through college. Gannell certainly never would have 
thought of associating May and—the furnaceman! He 
never would have associated May with anyone if —— 

Had they heard him a minute earlier Gannell would have 
continued in ignorance. He might not even have known 
that Sorley, who looked after the heating plant the pre- 
He would have had no 
And had Sorley not 


nor of defiance, 


existence 


dozen others, 


caliber, who he ld 


vious year, was doing so again. 


occasion to inquire who had the job. 


come back next night he would not have been killed. 
Gannell ordinarily was not murderously inclined. 
Gannell was on the front steps when the light blinked 


The sudden dark- 
It seemed—an odd 


out in the alcove off the sitting room. 


ening of the windows made him halt 


idea!—to have been caused by the alarm of his footfall 
He stretched his head backward to view the front of the 
house, There was no = er light. But that, surely, had no 
significance. Rather 1amed of his quick unexplainable 


scrutiny—it savored so - spying—he went on up the steps. 
Then, mere shadows in the dim illumination of the hall, 
he saw the two figures through the glass in the door. The 
man was in advance, hurrying. The woman’s arms were 
extended as though she urged him to greater haste 
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In the Gutly—the Snow Would be Deep There 


The man disappeared while Gannell’s key was in the 
lock. Gannell took time to open the door, The woman 
receded into the sitting room from which the pair had 
come, 

Gannell walked in with normal deliberate tread. But 
his hearing was tuned up. He caught a sound on the cellar 
steps, retreating; a muffled scurrying. From the sitting 
room, or from the aleove beyond it, came a creaking 
stealthy but defined to his sharpened senses; his wife 
settling cautiously into a chair. 

Crossing to the stairs leading into the upper regions he 
called, ““O-ho, May!" His tone was unchanged. There 
was nothing unusual in his hail. “O-ho, May!’’ He stood 
by the stairs, looking upward. 

The lights in the sitting room flashed on. Behind him 
his wife laughed—playfully, with an assurance that hurt 
yet did not hurt him, A tremor in her laughter might have 
served as the detonator at that moment. He had been 
curious—strangely, impassively so—about how she would 
act. Her ease of manner, her disregard for him,'left him 
queerly quiescent. 

Calm of countenance he turned. She was in the door- 
way, her hands outstretched invitingly—the hands that 
sixty seconds ago had hastened the other man in his flight. 

She did not move as he went to her. He took her hands. 
His brain, already past the initial shock, was stampeding, 
but he kept it in check. He smiled into her face. He could 
not help smiling at the wonder of that innocence in her 
ur.clouded eye. That was masterly—the frank unshaking 
glance with whicn she met him. It was difficult to believe 
that this was May, his wile. 

“You're a day early, John. I’m glad.” She ran a soft 
hand over his cheek. “ was thinking of you. I put out the 
lights only a moment ago because’?—she pushed his over- 
coat back on his shoulders; her arms caressing, her face 
close to his—“ because,”” she murmured, “it’s so much 
nicer to dream in the dark of those you love. You old dear! 
I am glad to see you again!” 

From below came the rattle of grate bars. The man had 
nerve. In like situation, Gannell imagined, he would have 
bolted. 

‘Hello!’”” Gannell commented on the clamor from the 
cellar. “‘Furnace crew’s late.”” It was past ten. “I 
wouldn't let a roustabout into the house at this hour, May, 
with only you and a couple of women servants round.” 

He slid off his coat, dropped it on a bench, and put an 
arm about her. They moved into the room. 

“T wouldn't either, dear—not a roustabout.” He felt 
her eyes search him; eyes hideously clear since through 
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them he now could see her impure soul. “It’s like you to 
think of me all the time, John.”’ She smoothed his grayed 
hair and snuggled into his arm. “I wouldn’t let him come 
so late if he were a roustabout, but he isn’t. It’s the young 
man we had last year—I forget his name. The boy who's 
paying his way through college.” 

“Oh!” Gannell nodded. He was astonished by his own 
inverse reaction to the crisis. That was as amazing as her 
brazen confidence. “I remember him.” 

“He came a ago—has taken the same 
houses,”’ she explained. ‘He put in the summer on a 
farm, he said. He isn’t always so late as this, but ——” 
She shrugged prettily. 

‘I understand.”’ Gannell kept the grimness out of his 
voice. ‘A chap like that deserves to be —encouraged.”” He 
smiled into her eyes and snapped together a fastener on her 
waist that was undone. “Lonely sort of job, trailing into 
folks’ cellars nights to tend furnaces.” 

“Yes.”” She was solemnly. npersonally sympathetic 
“Tt must be. Now’’—she away from him—“‘let me 
fix you a bite and you can tu! me about your trip. It’s 
been so long, John—you’ve | © so long, you old 
dear! Weren’t you lonesome fi» ii at all? Tell me,” 
demanded with a stamp of her foot—‘“‘tell me how lone- 
some you were or’’—she pouted and he kissed her, but not 
on the lips —“‘ or I’ll—I’ll think there’s someone else!"’ 

Of course Gannell told her. He told her again as he 
watched her set the percolator going and produce a snack 
from the ice box. But all the while his ears were bent on the 
noises from the cellar. The brief periods of quiet down there, 
Gannell judged, were while the man listened—listened 
for some indication that all was well—or not—between 
husband and wife. 


month or so 


she 


Throughout the night and the day Gannell pondered. 
His wife gave no evidence of a care in all the world. She 

was as gayly devoted to him as ever, seemingly; as light- 
hearted and happy in his presence. She was satisfied, he 
saw, that he had no suspicion. 

He couldn’t quite decide what to do. His life had been 
serene. Its very placidness had excluded any suggestion 
of danger in taking a wife twenty years younger. He 
wished now to avoid any violent break-up. 

Because he never had contemplated anything like this 
he was the better qualified to deal with it. He had heard 
men remark that in such a position they would kill. Never 
having thought of it he had no preconceived notion of 
what course to take. He faced it as a problem, a shocking 
and astounding problem. The end, so far as he could see, 








must be his departure and the sending of word to May that 
That would be simplest. She could 


he was gone for good 
return to her people, divorce him if she pleased. 


The affair was so unnatural; his attitude and her own 
They were acting as usual toward one 
another, yet the impossible had come between them. She, 
wasn’t he laughing, 
too, at her, in this peculiar detachment with which he 


alike were so. 


of course, was laughing at him. He 


viewed the matter? 


The evening following his homecoming she wanted to 


phone some neighbors to come over. He said no. 
“Play for me, May,” he said, “and sing.” 
have her do that—for the last time. 
something she never had done for the other man 
Sorley, the furnaceman college student. 
“No; don’t do that!”’ 


He stopped her on the opening notes. Perhaps she had 
Who knew what love songs from her 
it was laughable, and 


played for Sorley. 
lips he had listened to while he 
Gannell laughed!—while he sifted and 


ashes 


coal! Romeo among the cinders waiting for some particu- 


lar love song that would tell him it was safe to join Juliet 
in her husband’s house! 


Her fingers still trailing over the keys, she turned her 


head to look at him tenderly. 

“Don’t do that, May,” he added. “Just let us 
I want—to think.” 

“You're tired, dear; you look tired.” She left the piano, 
to sit beside him, drawing his head to her bosom 

He rested, closing his eyes because he could not bear 
to look into her lying eyes. Actually he wanted to listen. 
He wanted to listen for 
at the Gannell 


it here. 


Sorley. 


It was past eight o’clock 
Sorley had skipped his morning chores 





Gannell hoped that the inte rlope r had experienced 
1 


hou 





He did not 


The 


a decent enough fear to make him leave town. 
wish to see Sorley. Nothing could be gained by that. 
damage was done. Yes; 
he hoped that Sorley had 
gone away. 

But Sorley had not 
fled. The presence of 
Gannell’s wife about the 
house had reassured him. 
Reconnoitering that eve 





ning, he heard her song 
Whereat he smiled and 
that Gannell 
was twice fool as his 
wife was a fool. Anyone 
o dull, who would leave 
a woman like May for 
months and then be blind 


concluded 


enough to let her liaison 
go unnoticed when he 
was within a step of dis- 
covering it 
dull de 
than he was being meted. 
Sorley went whistling 
into the cellar. He whis- 
tled to let her know that 
that he 
was not afraid. He rat- 
tled the grates unneces- 


anyone so 


erved no more 


he was there; 


sarily to emphasize his 
message. 

Gannell sighed as the 
clangorrose. Herealized 
that he would have been 
disappointed had Sorley 
not up. 
he released himself from 
his wife’s embrace. 

Something in the ma- 
chinelike way in which 
he got to his feet woke a 
momentary fright in her. 

““Something I can get 
for you, dear?” She also 
made to get up. 

“No.” He pressed her 
back on the divan. His 
expression, mild and 
thoughtful, dispelled her 


shown Gently 


fright. ‘‘Some papers I 

want to look over,” he 

said. “I'll be back in a 
” 

minute. 


She let him go. He 
heard the rustle of her 
gown and knew that she 
was watching him as he 
crossed the hall, but he 
did not glance back. He 
went upstairs. On the 
landing he hesitated the 
fraction of a second and 


he smiled as her deep 


He would 
That at least was 
for this 


shoveled 


Gannell Stepped From the Shadow. 


breath of relief wafted up to him. He had disposed of 
her fear that he was going into the cellar. He went on 
upstairs. Intentionally he stumbled on the upper floor to 
advise her that he really was there. Even then he had no 
intention of killing Sorley. 

But though principally it was Sorley’s own fault that he 
was killed, that surveillance by May was a contributing 
factor. It gave Gannell the idea to look at this furnaceman 
who had stolen his wife’s love 

From a second-floor side window Gannell dropped to the 
ground. Quietly he went round the house, avoiding pass- 
ing the dining room and kitchen, where the servants were 
clearing up the dinner things. 
fall. 

He entered the cellar by the door left open by Sorley. 
He made no attempt to walk silently, to surprise the man. 
Sorley was shoveling coal. 

In the glare from the open firebox Gannell studied him. 
Sorley was good-looking. He was grinning. Perhaps it was 
then that Gannell 

Sorley, gathering himself for another shovelful, saw 
Gannell. He leaned on the shovel. 

“Hello?” he inquired. 

Gannell stepped from the shadow. He didn’t like 
Sorley’s eyes. They were the sort of eyes unhealthy to 
another man, often attractive to a woman.  Sorley’s 
mouth—he didn’t like that either. It was—loose; that 
was the best description. And it grinned—reminiscently. 

“Hello?” repeated Sorley interrogatively. “‘What are 
you doing here?” 

Gannell smiled. “ Just stopped in 
He waited. The furnaceman 
more would he have identified Sorley. “I’m Gannell,” he 
explained. 

“Oh!” 


Snow was beginning to 


to get acquainted. 


did not recognize him: no 


More likely it was then that Gannell decided 
“Oh!” said Sorley, and his grin widened. 





He Didn't Like Sortey's Eyes. 


Sortey's Mouth — He Didn't Like That Either 
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The ejaculation and the grin made an unfortunate 
combination, Wit 
an ax and swung it 


Gannell caug! t the shovel to prevent it 


h a sweep of the arm Gannell! picked 


Sorley’s grin was cleft! 
jar gling on the 
Sorley fell with his head on a pile of ashe 
Wasn't it Sorle fault? His and May 
Gannell should have pleaded the unwritten 
defense. He could have done that. He shouldn’t have 
become panicky. He didn’t then, but later. He shouldn't 
have sneaked behind Kirschner the loophole that 
offered through Kirschner. A 
Leaving Sorley where he had fall 
furnace, closed the cellar door and went 
The door from the cellar stairway wa 
on May’s part, he 
pocket and rejoined her 


concrete 
ow! CGranne 


law elf 


taken 
it was 
, Gannell shut up the 
steadily upstair 
force if h abit 
He took a few letters from his 
Without 
making pretense at reading the letter 
away he kissed her the mouth 
“Play for me, May,” he asked, “and sing 
“What” he brought back her thoughts 
I sing for you, dear?”’ 
Again he detected her 
relax from the strain of listening 
the noise 


open, 
reflected. 
nervousness he sat 
When he put them 
not on 


‘what shall 





sigh of relief Hie noticed her 
thankful that 


She was thankful that 


She wa 
cellar had ceased 
Sorley had departed. 

“Play that little lullaby thing,”’ he said “You know 
how it goes.”” He | 


in the 


ummed 


‘I know.” She touched the key Brahn Y ou're 

moony to-night, John,’ she laughed 
“That's it He leaned comfortably “Ther ng 
Halls or Whispering Hope or’—he laughed 


Marble 
quietly or something like that 

For an hour, while the gusty wind more and more per 
he entertained him. Sud 


istently rattled the casements, 


of his gaze boring into her. She 
eemed to be half dozir v He wa 
thinking of the thing ir 
the cellar that never 
again would } 
voice or the 


der ly sne became consclou 


wheeled uneasily. He 


hear 1eT 
musk rip 
pling from her finger 
The wind whined and 
sheshuddered 
eyes opened wide 
* Let’ hope 
he said the 


Gannell’ 





Sorley”’ 


name dl 


tinetly, but without 
undue emphasi ‘built 
a good fire and set the 


clock « It’s a wild 
night.” 
Sorley? 


contracted 





Her 
lightly 
remember hi 


brows 

She 
could not 
name having been men- 
tioned. She had said 


she did not recollect it. 
Sorley 

She sensed the veiled 
amusement in | face 
but she could not under- 


stand it 

** Dirty night to he go- 
ing from house to house,’ 
he said, ‘“‘tending fur- 
naces. He 


better job 


ought to geta 


She nodded, doubt 
fully, in perplexity. She 
did not know what to 
say. SI assured herself 
that she was magnifying 
a fear that was needle 
There was, could be, no 
point to his ren 
about Sorley She wa 
mistaken in finding a 

ral 





escape 
phere hatwa nreé 
abl rr g: whiet ‘ 
‘ ] yt ‘ ‘ 

1 have to be up e: 
to—t to go into New 





you 

“No.” He accepted 
her embrace and ret ned 
it. a i} upa lie 
Good night, Ma 
Dream of the bright 
op 9 


Continued on Page 161 
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HE number of years one has 
lived is not the ole standard 
by which his age should be 


judged. Some are old at forty and 


others are young at sixty-five or 
seventy. T’é the young forty seems old and sixty-five ‘n- 
credibly ancient. As the years increase age keeps reced 
ing, ever ahead, and the man of three score salutes his 
friend: ‘Hello, my boy!” 


not altogether or essentially a matter 
much more on the state of the mind, 
condition of the body. 


One's age, then, 1 
of year It de pends 
and most of all on the 
people much harder than others, with consequent 
greater wear and tear upon the machinery. And this wear 
ly results from abuse than from 


frequently 
If one is old at thirty-five or forty it is not 


Some 
live 
tear 


and more 


legitimate use 


to be expected that he will live appreciably longer than if 
he had already reached sixty-five. As far as concerns 
himself he might just as well be sixty-five if he does not 
change his method of living so as to delay the inevitable 
end. Age should be reckoned not by the length of time 
one has lived but by the years to come, 

Che outward and visible signs of age are merely indica- 
tions of what is going on within the body. Baldness is 
often an early sign, but it is a sign nevertheless, the evi- 


dence of impaired circulation in the scalp. Gray hair is 
and the folds in the neck 
that hang down from the lower jaw, caused by absorption 


nother wrinkles, especially 


of fat; and from the same cause, the thinning hands, the 
kin of which will remain pinched up momentarily after 
pressure has been removed. 

Subjectively there is a gradual lessening of the emo- 
tions —of joy, of the zest for adventure, of the passions; 
one by one their heights decrease in altitude. The appetite 
for food becomes less keen, and the desire for physical 
activity less insistent 

But long before these signs appear changes have begun 
that are neither tangible nor visible until well advanced. 
Whether they are to progress with rapidity or to be re- 


ds at least in part upon ourselves, 
and its marks are indelible. If 


tarded deper 


Old age is unavoidable 


it came to all alike, relatively at the same time, there 
would be little use to write about it, and no use whatever 
to warn against it. But to some it comes prematurely, 
and of those to whom it comes with accelerated pace 


postponed its advent if they had taken 


heed in earlier years 


many could have 


Favorite Points of Attack 


crease there is a gradual deterioration 
organs and tissues, with lessening of function. 
met by a compensatory slowing up of the machine, 
of the field of These processes 
on so slowly that the summer of life glides 
autumn into winter and one does not 
perceive the transition. That is the normal approach of age. 

But senility, premature old age, is a different matter. 
It may be caused by bad habits, self-indulgence, passions, 
greed of wealth or fame—everything which overtaxes the 
delicate parts of the machine. The immediate effect of 
this misuse is the manufacture of poisonous compounds 
and their continuous manufacture re- 
destruction of organs and 
but kills him- 


AS ONE'S years it 
of the 

This is 
a restriction activities, 
normally come 
into autumn and 


within the body; 
ults in 


decay. 


chronic poisoning, 


Seneca wrote: ‘Man does not die, 


self’; which would seem to indicate that the Romans 
were very much like ourselves. 
“A short life and a merry one,” is a favorite proverb 


with those who believe in going the pace either along the 
highway toward fame or wealth, or through the byways of 
But sometime they will discover that 


pleasure. 


illicit 
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By Stanley 7” Rinehart, M. D. 
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the short life is not a merry one; that the byways are only 
bright in spots; that even before their early termination 
there are more dense shadows than sunlight. Whether 
made merry by a mad pursuit of business or of pleasure, 
such a life toward the end is compassed abeut with in- 
firmities. a r 

This is not to decry work in proper measure. Work and 
recreation are both beneficial, both contribute toward long 
life and, what is infinitely more important, toward con- 
tentment. It is the judicious mixture of the two, however, 
which benefits, and not utter absorption in either to the 
exclusion of the other 

Premature decay may begin anywhere in the body, but 
there are favorite sites where in the majority of cases it is 
first made evident. These are the blood vessels, the heart 
and the kidneys; not necessarily in that order of their 
occurrence. Changes may have been going on in the 
kidneys long before they are manifested by any symptoms, 
and the arteries are quite often affected before the heart. 

One may not have discovered anything wrong with him- 
self until certain facts are brought out during a physical 
examination, perhaps for life insurance. Then, if the circu- 
lation is at fault, it is usually indicated by high blood 
pressure and hardening of the artery walls, frequently 
accompanied by signs of impaired kidney function. 

To say that one is as old as his arteries is to express a 
great truth—partially. Remembering that all the organs 
and tissues normally wear out as the years increase, and 
that any one or several of them may be broken down by 
misuse, one is as old as the weakest of them. Judged by 
this standard, how old are you? You may have a good 
digestion, but how about your arteries? You may be 
muscularly strong—are your kidneys normal? Your brain 
may be clear, your thinking consecutive, your capacity for 
mental tasks as great as ever; but how have you treated 
the other parts of the machine? It is as strong only as its 
weakest vital part. 


Ea oart of this marvelous machine is so dependent 
upon ‘he others, and the general efficiency of the whole 
upon h and every part, that it would be difficult to 


treat their use and misuse within the limits of a single 
article. Andso weshall consider particularly the circulation. 

The circulation of the blood is brought about by two 
factors, a pump and a piping system. The latter is really 
an irrigation and a drainage system combined, with the 
added condition that the fluid must be pumped through 
the pipes with such force that it may return again to the 
pump. To accomplish this, much depends upon the con- 
dition of the pipes. 

Every artery, from the great main, the aorta, to the 
smallest arterial branches, has elastic walls made up of 
muscle and elastic fibers. With every wave caused by the 
expulsive contraction of the heart the vessels distend and 
after the impulse passes they resume their normal size. 
This expansion and contraction promotes the steady flow 
of the blood through the capillaries and its return to the 
heart by way of the veins. If the vessels were rigid the 
heart would have to exert more force with each contraction. 

No pump devised by man ever attained such efficiency 
as the heart, or such power of endurance. When one is at 
rest his heart contracts sixty to eighty times a minute, 
and physical exertion increases this rate by about one-half. 
During a large part of every twenty-four hours the healthy 
person is exercising in one way or another. 

Taking the average rate of heart contractions, at rest 
and at work, as eighty per minute, the heart contracts 


and expands in one year more than 
thirty million times; and in seventy 
years the total would be nearly three 
billions. No pulling of fires on Sun- 
days; no stopping for rest and re- 
pairs, except for the fraction of a second at the moment 
after each expansion. There is need, then, that the circu- 
lation be unimpeded if disaster is to be averted. 

Two changes normally occur with advancing age— 
arteriosclerosis, or hardening of the artery walls, and in- 
creased blood pressure. The aged have more or less 
hardening of the arteries, and because of the lessened vas- 
cular elasticity the heart must contract with greater force. 

Within the vessel walls a gradual change ensues: the 
muscle and elastic fibers disappear, and inelastic fibrous 
tissue takes their place. This not only makes the vessels 
more rigid but lessens their caliber, thereby obstructing 
the circulation. Later, lime is deposited in the walls, and 
they become stiff and ringed, much resembling to touch a 
rubber hose bound with wire. 

Blood pressure is a measure of the contractile force of 
the heart. It is high or low, depending in part upon the 
strength of the walls of the expelling chamber, the left ven- 
tricle; in part upon the needs of the circulation, the 
presence or absence of impediments; and in part upon the 
presence or absence of certain elements in the blood. Also, 
it is higher during exercise than at rest; it rises after a full 
meal, during the processes of digestion, and is increased by 
the use of tobacco and alcoholic drinks. 


RYAN 


The Vicious Triumvirate 


RTERIOSCLEROSIS and high blood pressure are so 
frequently associated that it is often difficult to decide 
which preceded the other; continued high tension causes 
degenerative changes in the artery walls and rigid arteries 
increase the tension. But as the causes which produce them 
are essentially the same they may be considered together. 
Narrowing of the smaller conduit pipes eventually 
causes still further obstruction of the circulation by oblit- 
erating the capillaries. This is one of the easily observed 
phenomena of age. It is seen upon the surface of the body, 
especially the hands and face, in the pallor and looseness of 
the skin resulting from a lessened blood supply, and the 
disappearance of fat. Baldness is one of the first signs of 
this obliteration. 

But the process also occurs elsewhere, though not so 
evidently. It may affect the heart muscle and in the kid- 
neys it causes replacement of the normal glandular struc- 
ture by fibrous tissue, diminishing their power to eliminate 
waste. This tremendous decrease in the footage of the 
piping system py obstructing the circulation necessitates 
more forcible contractions of the heart and raises the blood 
pressure. And so we have this vicious circle of three, any 
of which may be the origin, but all of them reacting each 
upon the others: High blood pressure, arteriosclerosis, 
chronic kidney disease; arteriosclerosis, high blood pres- 
sure—begin anywhere you choose and the two others will 
be added unto you. 

The approach of premature decay is insidious because 
the changes are slow. They have been under way for 
some time before there are either signs or symptoms, but 
these will inevitably appear, given the proper causes, in 
man or woman, in the stout or the lean. However, let us 
take a typical case, a business man somewhere between 
forty-five and sixty. He may have started life with no 
capital save that best of all heritages, a good constitution, 
but this capital he has spent lavishly in exchange for 
success. His one dissipation has been work and its hand- 
maiden, worry. 

(Continued on Page 53) 








Peace and 


TENDER to the curious a cluster of 

oddities,’ said an old writer on strange 

cookery, ‘‘but among them may be found 
objects of use to the thrifty housewife.” 
What this article tenders is likewise a cluster of oddities, 
fully as wonderful as the horrid foods in the ancient 
treatise, and certainly more useful. The strangest oddity 
in the cluster is the fact that in this year of our Lord 1920 
this country should find itself in a situation with many 
points most oddly similar to its situation an even century 
ago. 

It would profit the thrifty as much as it would interest 
the curious to know what happened to our grandfathers 
under conditions so much like those we now face. 

Previous to 1820 this country had er.joyed with a short 
interruption many fat years of prosperity. During nearly 
all that time the great nations of Europe had been at war; 
and we not only supplied them at high prices with our own 
products but we also took over their trade with neutral 
countries and with their own colonies. Our flourishing 
commerce had suffered somewhat by the Embargo and 
Nonintercourse Acts, passed as a protest against the treat- 
of our ships by the belligerents, and it had been 
briefly but completely interrupted by our second war with 
England. The rather inglorious progress of that war, 
however, had cost us more chagrin than lasting material 


ment 





damage. 

‘During the whole of the late European war,”’ said Lord 
Liverpool at that time in Parliament, ‘‘ America was the 
principal neutral power She supplied this country 
and other countries with many articles which they could 
obtain elsewhere. In consequence she increased in 
commerce, in population, in strength 
than any nation 
the 


not 
wealth, in 
more rapidly 


ever before 


arts, In 


increased in 
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cut; and “in Market Street, houses of four stories with 
marble steps and copper spouts were sold in great numbers 
for one dollar apiece!’’ Of the 169 mills round Providence 
those that survived without suspension or reorganization 
might be counted on one’s fingers. No business and no 
section escaped, and distress was universal. 

The crisis appears to have been altogether unlooked for, 
and preparedness for peace had been entirely neglected. 
It was long before men diagnosed the creeping paralysis by 
which our former prosperity lay stricken. One observer 
expressed a widespread belief in calling it ‘‘an act of God 
brought on by the sins of forestalling, engrossing, over- 
charging, and preying upon the misfortunes of the needy 
and the vices of the licentious.”’ 

And since the cause was obscure, opinions differed as to 
remedies. There was general agreement that ‘Congress 
should take measures to allay the distresses that now fill 
the land with groaning,” but there was wide dissension as 
to what these measures should be. Very significant was the 
naive proposal of Pennsylvania citizens meeting at Harris- 
burg, who “‘resolved, as a measure to promote economy at 
the present distressing period to draft a respectful 
memorial to Congress, praying the national legislature to 
reduce their compensation from eight to six dollars a day, 
and the salaries of the officers of the general government 
and clerks one-fourth!” 

There were numerous petitions for government investi- 
gation of suspected conspiracies to plunder the public. 
The despairing manufacturers clamored for protection 
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against foreign competition. The plethori« 
English warehouses, stuffed with products 
that could not be vented during the war, were 
being dumped in America. Lord Brougham 
urged British manufacturers even to give their goods awa} 
over here in crush the new industries that had 
during the war. Out of this cor 

protective-tariff bill which was passed in 


to stem 


order to 





grown like mushrooms 
dition came the 
1816 and raised in 1818, but which was powerless 
the rising tide of disaster. 

Some Hercules and the teamster, and 
trusted in self-help rather than in government aid. Judge 
Ross of Pennsylvania addressed the grand jury on the 
prevailing distresses. ‘‘Why,”’ he said, 
by the extravagant manner of living. . . . 


to ride in a hackney. 


thought on 


“it is occasioned 
Teach your 
sons to be too proud Let them 
be above being seen sporting in a gig which their fathers 
cannot pay for.” For “hackney” and “gig” put 
car,’ and the address is quite up to date! Even the 
alls movement is not altogether original with us, for we 
find that the Lycurgan Society at Yale College “resolved, 
is incompatible 


“motor 
over 


that extravagance in the article of dress 
with the principles of republican government. . . . It 
is therefore the duty of every friend of his country to afford 
his assistance to opposing its alarming progres And no 
less an organization than the Tammany Society circulated 
an 
remedies for the national calamities,’’ and pledged its mem- 
bers ‘‘to practice frugality and to discontinue the use of 


address ‘“‘explaining the causes and suggesting the 


foreign goods.” 
and 
address; and thinl 
to Tammany and saying: 


Madison strongly praised Tammany’s 
of the puritan, John Adams, writing 

‘I admired the fortitude and 
frankness with which your ad- 
dress censured a multitude of 


Jefferson 





} istory of the world.”’ 

How stri!:ingly similar is our 
posit now what it was 
then! Inflated prices, high 
wages, feverish 
ity, adve lrous enterprise, 
speculatiun, extravagance 
equally mark both periods. Will 
history still further repeat itself 
by bringing us lean years after 
the fat ones? Has the dove of 
peace come trailing clouds of 
glory, 
for us 

} 


10n to 


business activ- 


or will it yet prove to be 
a mourning dove herald- 
bank- 


ess collapse, 
ruptcy and long depression? 


ing 


5 USIT 


The Crisis of 1820 


T IS worth noting that our 

troubles a century ago did not 
become acute immediately at 
the end of the war. It took two 
or three years for a peace 
tem of business to be effected 
abroad and for the nations of 
Europe, our chief customers 
and competitors, to make the 
necessary readjustments for re- 
newing their producing indus- 
tries. But by 1820 the peace 
crisis lay like a pall over the 
world. We seem to have suf- 
fered from it than any 
other country. ‘‘Great as is the 
distress in every country in 
Europe,” said a British contem- 
porary in 1820, “it is at the 
present moment greater in the 
United States.” All fields of 
business activity suffered. 
Prices of farm produce went 
down, and land values were cut 
in half. Internal commerce grew 
stagnant with unsold commodi- 
Many hundreds of ships 
that had previously scoured the 
seas to supply the world’s needs 
lay rotting at the wharves. 
Manufacturing was threatened 
with permanent paralysis. Be- 
tween 1816 and 1820, in Phila- 
delphia, according to Clark’s 
History of Manufactures, the 
operatives in twenty leading 
branches fell from 9672 to 2137; 


SVS- 


more 


ties. 








errors and abuses in the policy, 


morals and manners of this 
nation; no satire can be too 
severe, no condemnation too 


inexorable for my taste on these 


topics.” 


Reckless Business 


x» THE din of lamentations, 
petitions, memorials, ex- 
hortations and addresses slowly 


small voice of 
common sense grew audible ex 


waned, the still 
plaining that the fundamental 
cause of the hard times lay in 
the reckless busine practice 
that had while 
had a monopoly of the world’s 


prevailed we 
commerce 

The Boston Yankee boldly a 
“The unexampled su 


American ¢ 


serted 


ommerce 


during the late troubled state 
of Europe appears to have 
fairly intoxicated the popula 
tion of this country.” 


A few mont} 
said in the Engl 
Lords: of America 


is not so much the effect of pos 


as of extraordinary 





tive distress 


past prosperity 

is no mystery in this °. 
since now all the world it 
peace; every country 1s at le 
sure to attend to its own cor 
tion, is diligently cultivatir 
its domestic arte and indu 

An eminent American statisti 
cian wrote that during the 
European war ‘‘temporar 


benefits were n 


manent advar 





the knowledge w rm 
perience had considered a 
essentially nece ar wa Inat 
tended to; the pl sophy of 
commerce was tota negiecte 
. « + the demand in Europe 
for fore gn product the mo 
adventurous became the most 
wealthy, and that without the 
knowledge of a of the; ( 
ples which govern com: r 


The 


pirit of that time has hada 
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pay rolls were proportionately 
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ISS ESSIE HILL, stenographer, stuck her 
head into the private office of Frank Barrett, 
of the Inland ¢ ‘ity Chamber of Com- 


‘Committee of ladies 


secretary 


merce out here to see you,” 


“They're after money. Shall I let them in?” 

‘Can't you stave them off countered Mr, 
Jarrett uneasily. “Tell them I'm busy or something.” 

“1 did,” said Miss Hill briefly, “but it wouldn’t work. 
They say they 4 

Frank Barrett knew from experience that committees of 
ladies wanting mone He looked 
hungrily at the rear door of his office for a brief moment, 
then he put temptation behind him. 

“All right,”” he ; 

The committee of |! 
office Mrs Luciu 
members of the Intellectual Uplift Society, 
hands cordially all round. When one i 
o harm to be pleasant about it. 
aid Mrs. Lucius Pre ntice, “* 
vention which the Intellectual Uplift 
next month.” 


he said 
; omehow?”’ 


will wait until you get through being busy 


u ually spell trouble 


‘I'll see them.” 





filed into the secretary’ private 
Prentice, chairman, and two other 
Barrett shook 
probably going to 
refuse money it doe 

“We have come,” 


to vou about the cor 


to speak 


Societies are going to hold in our city 

‘The chamber of commerce welcomes conventions of 
every kind,” re plied Mr. Barrett in his best professional 
“What can I do for you? Suppose I ask the 


mayor to open your convention with a little address of 


manner, 
welcome.” 
‘Il deliver the wel oming addre 


. Al] we need 1S 


myself,” said Mrs. 
Prentice coldly. $1000 to entertain the 
delegates with,.”” 

Frank Barrett winced 

“The chamber of commerce wants to do the right thing 
of course,”” he countered. “But $1000 is quite a lot of 
money. How many delegates do you expect at your 
conventior 

he three committeewomen conferred together for a few 
moments and compared figures on various sheets of paper. 
Then Mr 

“There will be at least fifty delegates,” she said. 

Mr. Barrett mentally 
um to 


Prentice spoke up buoyantly. 

figured that twer ty dollars apiece 
is considerable of a spend on visitors, even intel- 
lectual one But the first requisite of a good chamber-of- 
commerce secretary is the ability to let people down easily. 


afford quite that much,” he said 





‘lam afraid we ca 
appeasingly. ‘“‘You know chambers of commerce nowa- 
days figure that it is 
dollars apiece in entertaining visitors, 


unprofitable to spend more than two 
Maybe I can 
arrange to let you have $100,” 

The three committeewomen stiffened in their chairs. 

“Evidently you do not understand this matter,” said 
Mrs. Prentice, trvi 
ordinafty convention where people parade round the streets 
with a band, wearing badges and doing all sorts of undigni- 
fied things. Ours will be a gathering of refined people. We 
need $1000 to ertertain them properly.” 

“Couldn't you raise part of it among your own mem- 
bers?” suggested Mr. Barrett. 

Only resentful look Mrs. 
Prentice voiced the sentiments of the whole committee. 

“TI think that is a very 


it,” she said stiffly. 


i hard to be courteous. “This is no 





greeted this suggestion. 


narrow-minded way to look at 
‘Our society has gone to all the 
convention, and it seems to me 


trouble of securing this 
that the very least the chamber of commerce can do is to 
pay the bills.” 

“But you see,”’ protested Mr. Barrett, “‘we have to help 
finance other conventions too. There are the lumbermen 
and the retail druggists and the master plumbers, all 
coming during the next month.” 

Mrs. Prentice rose to her feet in her indignation. 

“I don’t see how you can possibly compare such gather- 
ings with ours,”’ she said heatedly. 

Mr. Barrett reflected that the local merchants who sub- 

ribed to the convention fund did not care whether the 
convention visitors were boiler makers or poets, but he was 
courteous to the last. 


By Jo R. SPRAGUE 


“T am very sorry,” he said, ‘‘but I do not quite see how 
I can do what you want.” 

‘Very well, then,” said Mrs. Prentice coldly, motioning 

her committee toward the door. ‘But before I go I wish 
to state that the chamber of commerce shows strange 
judgment in retaining a man as secretary who is so blind to 
I shall certainly see that my husband for one 
at once from such an organization.” 
Mr. Barrett had an immature desire to run after his 
rudely that Mrs. Prentice’s husband 
could not resign, for the reason that he had not paid his 
yearly dues, but he wisely restrained himself. 

It was Frank Barrett's first year as a big-town commer- 
cial secretary. He was twenty-nine years old. Born ona 
farm, he had been a clerk in a country store, worked on a 


real progress 
resiv? 


visitors and state 


newspaper, acted as publicity man for a city traction com- 
pany and had served for a year and a half in Uncle Sam's 
aviation corps. He had brought to his new position the 
belief that public affairs might be run as sensibly as private 
business. 

But he found the pathway hard. He learned that 
many business men who use good judgment in their own af- 
fairs throw conservatism tothe winds where the commercial 
development of their city is concerned. Oratory and 
optimism often take the place of discretion, thus making 
life easier for the grafte r. 
were beginning to whisper about that Frank Barrett was 
not er ough ofa booster. 

Clarence Hammond, president of the chamber of com- 
merce, was one of those who thought the new secretary 

Mr. Hammond himself was a thorough- 
At public meetings his voice was always 


Some of the extreme optimists 


too conservative. 
going booster. 
heard pleading for action and progress. 

“We want action in this old town,’”’ Mr. Hammond 
would say emotionally. ‘‘We must reach out for things. 
Push and progress should be our watchword! A new 
enterprise each month should be our motto! There must 
be no hanging back where the progress and growth of our 
city is concerned!” 

As president of the chamber of commerce, Mr. Hammond 
ran true to his convictions, but his judgment was some- 
times warped by his enthusiasms. It was less than a year 
before that a promoter had come to town and worked Mr. 
Hammond up with the idea that Inland City could be 
made to rival Los Angeles as a moving-picture center. The 
promoter was personally acquainted with an actor who 
would doubtless make a great hit as a movie star. He also 
knew a director who was temporarily out of a position. 
The enterprise could be made a tremendous success if local 
people would only subscribe $200,000 capital. 

Mr. Hammond was thrilled at the prospect. He lec- 
tured, argued and begged his fellow citizens into putting 
up the money. The studio was built; the star, the director 
and a company of actors came to town. For several excit- 
ing months the people of Inland City saw moving-picture 
artists in action on the downtown streets. Everyone 
boosted the game. On one occasion court was adjourned 
so the movie company might use the courtroom as a stage 
setting. A rift was caused in the congregation of one of the 
downtown churches on account of its auditorium being 
loaned fora wedding scene. Inland City people had a pride- 
ful feeling that they were living in the center of things. 

Some films were finished and sent to New York to be 
sold, but somehow never found a purchaser. The promoter 
had got his commission in cash and moved on—everyone 
else lost. The moving-picture studio lay idle out at the end 
of the Huntington Avenue car line in charge of a caretaker. 

But natures like Clarence Hammond's are not easily 
discouraged. He still believed in push and progress, and 


did not conceal his belief that the new commercial secre- 
tary was too conservative for the good of Inland City. 


Frank Barrett thought over these things as he sat 
in his private office after the departure of the Intel 
lectual Uplift committee. It was his first $6000 
position and he wanted to hold it. He had married 
on his thirty-five-dollar-a-week salary as a newspaper 
man. Grace Barrett had been a cheerful helpmate on a 
small income and he felt a happy pride in being able to 
support her in more liberal fashion. But he would not 
sacrifice what he thought were business principles, even 
for the $6000 job. 

Miss Essie Hill again stuck her head into 
office. 

**A mysterious guy,” she said briefly. “‘Won’t say what 
he wants. Must see you alone.” 

“All right, shoot him in,” said the secretary. 

The mysterious guy entered, carefully 
behind him. 
book agent and a Shakesperean actor of the old 


3arrett’s 








g the door 


4 
bet weer a 
] 


closi 








In appearance he was something 
choo 
tall, dark and careless as to clothes. 

“Are we absolutely alone?” he questioned suspiciously, 
looking furtively round the room. 

“We are,” 
over a heavy pape 
a weapon in a cri 

The stranger sat himself peacefully down in a chair. 

“T have come on an errand which will mean much to 
your city,” 
hundreds of contented employees spending their money 


lessly putting his hand 


replied Barret t, care 


r weight on his desk which might do as 








he said—‘‘a big factory—large pay roll 


among your merchants.” 

‘You’re just the man we're looking for,’ answered 
Barrett. ‘“‘How much money do you expect to inve 
your factory?” 

The stranger ignored the question. 

““A dozen other communities are offering me induce 
ments,”’ he said importantly, ‘but I have decjded to give 
your city the first tto!} 


‘hance. Inside of a year I expect to have 
more than 1000 people on my pay roll.” 
“How much money did 
vest?” asked the commercial secretary. 
The stranger apparently was a little hard of hearing, for 
' 


you say you are going to in- 


he went on as if there had been no such question. 

“Just think what 1000 workers will mean to your city!” 
he said optimistically. ‘‘Cash money for the merchants 
and deposits in the savings banks—my product being 
shipped to every part of the country! 

“Just what is it that you are going to manufacture?” 
asked Barrett. 

Again the stranger looked suspiciously round the room, 
and leaned toward his listener mysteriously. 

**A rain producer!”’ he whispered. ‘‘It’s my invention!” 

He pulled an official-looking document from his inside 
pocket and spread it out on the desk. On it was a drawing 
of a queer-looking apparatus that looked like a stove with 
a slender stovepipe sticking far up into the sky. Smoke 
wes issuing from the top of the stovepipe and attracting 
rain clouds from all directions. 

“It works just like you see it in that picture,” 
inventor in an awed voice. 

Frank Barrett looked over the drawings politely. 

“T suppose you have some business proposition to 
make,” he said. ‘‘Let’s hear it. We are always interested 
in new industries for the city.” 

“T want $100,000,” said the stranger firmly. 

“You mean that you want to form a stock company and 
sell that amount of stock?” asked Barrett. 

The stranger snorted scornfully. 

“And divide my profits among a lot of stockholders?’ 
he cried. “‘Not much! What I earn is mine.” 

“Did you want the money as a gift then?” asked the 
secretary. 

The stranger looked hurt. 

“Of course I don’t expect it as a gift!” he said. “I’ma 
business man. I am perfectly willing to pay interest. All 
I want your chamber of commerce to do is to lend me the 
money.” 





said the 














“There are two reasons why we couldn’t do that,” 
replied Frank Barrett genially. ‘‘The first reason is that 
it would be contrary to our charter; the second reason is 
that we haven’t got that much.” 

The stranger looked downcast, but only for a moment. 

“Oh, very well, then,”’ he said cheerfully, ‘“‘you can take 
me to some banker and get me a loan of the $100,000. I'll 
start building my factory the minute I get the money.” 

Frank Barrett had a vision of the reception he would 
get if he should take the inventor into some solid banker's 
private office and ask for a loan on such terms. But it was 
his business to be diplomatic. 

“I’m afraid I don’t know any banker who would be 
interested just now,” he said politely. 

The stranger grew sarcastic. 

“You must have a fine bunch of bankers in this town,” 
he said heatedly, “if none of them would be interested 
in a proposition like mine.” 

“You see, bankers iike to have some security when they 
put out their money,” suggested the secretary. 

“‘Security!”’ the stranger snorted violently. ‘“‘If that’s 
the kind of bankers you have got here I guess I’m wasting 
my time.” 

“Maybe so,” replied Frank Barrett softly. 

The stranger turned on him irritably, pounding on the 
desk to emphasize his words. 

“*What I said about your bankers goes for you, too,”’ he 
said loudly. ‘You're secretary of this chamber of com- 
merce, aren’t you? It’s your business to get new industries 
for your city, isn’t it?” 

He folded up the drawings of his rain producer, shoved 
the paper back into his pocket and strode to the door, 
where he shot out his parting words. 

“A darn poor secretary in a darn poor town!” he 
shouted. “‘I am going to take my factory to some other 
place where the people aren’t a lot of mossbacks.” 

Frank Barrett looked after the retreating figure. 

“T wonder,” he mused, “‘if Clarence Hammond would 
have found fault with me for turning down that propo- 
sition?” 

Inland City was an ambitious community. Its business 
men had excitedly watched it pass the 100,000 mark in 
population. They were thrilled to see how rapidly it was 
taking on metropolitan ways. There was a rubberneck 
wagon for tourists; the principal hotel kept its dining room 
open all day; the railroads maintained ticket offices in the 
business district; storekeepers were charged $500 a month 
rent for good locations; the electric light company had an 
illuminated sign with more than 1000 incandescent bulbs 
in it to advertise its business. 

Intoxicated by such manifestations of progress, the 
business men were keen to bring in new industries which 
might still further increase the population and the prestige 
of their city. Transient promoters happened along, eager 
to encourage such ambitions. Some of the new enterprises 
had not turned out well. Half a dozen blocks from the 
deserted moving-picture studio a big empty building 
marked the grave of a shoe factory, wherein was buried 
$100,000 of local capital. Beyond that was a silent cotton 
mill, which the promoter had promised investors would 
become the nucleus of a great textile industry. 

Frank Barrett had come to his job with the idea that a 
commercial secretary’s function was to keep enterprises 
out as well as to bring them in. This was not a popular 
idea with Clarence Hammond and the other extreme 


























































































































optimists on his board of directors. The new secretary’s 
coolness with the president of the chamber of commerce 
dated from his first directors’ meeting. 

“T would recommend,” Frank Barrett had said, “‘that 
we make it a rule to turn down the scheme of any stranger 
who wants us to put up all the money. If a promoter will 
risk some of his own cash we will talk with him—otherwise, 
nothing doing.” 

Frank Barrett's ears still tingled when he thought of the 
severe lecture Mr. Hammond had delivered on that 
occasion. 

“That is not the spirit which builds great cities,’’ the 
chamber-of-commerce president had said oratorically. 
“We must reach out! We must be go-getters! It is your 
duty as secretary of this body to encourage every person 
who comes into your office with any plan for increasing the 
growth of Inland City.” 

Frank Barrett sat reflecting on the difficulty of combin- 
ing the go-getter spirit with businesslike methods, when 
his telephone rang. It was Clarence Hammond on the 
other end. 

“T am sending a man down to see you,”’ Mr. Hammond 
said, ‘‘who has been talking to me about a wonderful 
proposition for the city. He will tell you all about it. 
And remember,” Mr. Hammond concluded warningly, 
“‘we must all be optimists where the growth of our city is 
concerned.”” 

Twenty minutes later the man with the wonderful prop- 
osition was in the secretary’s office. His card bore the name 
of Russell W. Scott. He was a large, pleasant man with an 
engaging smile, a three-carat diamond on his left third finger 
anda platinum scarfpin set becomingly in a ten-dollar knit 
tie. When he introduced himself to the secretary he was not 
content merely to shake hands, but accentuated his friend- 
liness by a couple of hearty pats on the back. There was a 
slight oratorical quality in his voice as he came to the 
object of his visit. 

“The chamber of commerce represents the best in any 
community,” he said. “I know anything that makes for 
the growth of your city will interest you. I have come to 
lay a matter before you that will bring millions of dollars 
and thousands of contented citizens into your midst.” 

Frank Barrett smiled pleasantly at him and laid a 
restraining hand on his arm. 

““Never mind the oratory,” he said. “I’m not a mass 
meeting. Suppose you tell me in plain language just what 
your proposition is.”” 

Russe’i W. Scott was a man of the world. In a moment 
his manner changed from that of the public speaker to one 
of genial good fellowship. 

“I’m darn glad to hear you talk that way,” he said 
confidentially. ‘‘I don’t like to be an orator, but that’s the 
only way some people can be impressed. I have really got 
a good thing for your city. If your chamber of commerce 
will give me proper support I'm going to start an automo- 
bile factory here.” 

“You mean you are going to start a factory,” asked 
Frank Barrett pleasantly, “‘or just sell stock in one?” 

Mr. Scott looked annoyed for only a moment, then he 
burst out into a jovial laugh. 

“T don’t blame you a bit for that question,” he said 
cordially. “There certainly are a lot of crooks going round 
unloading lemons on towns nowadays. But I think I can 
convince you that my proposition is all right.” 

He took a wallet of papers out of his inside pocket and 
spread the contents on the secretary’s desk. 

“To begin with,”’ he said impressively, “I am already 
organized. The president of my company will be one of 


your own leading citizens—John H. Livesey. I guess Mr, 
Livesey’s name at the head of a concern looks pretty good, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Mr. Livesey stands mighty well round here as a suc- 
cessful cattle raiser,’’ answered Frank Barrett, ‘“‘but what 
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makes you think he will be a good automobile manu- 
facturer?” 

Mr. Scott was too busy producing his other exhibits to 
answer the question. He laid a letter before the secretary 
and exultantly bade him read it. 

“What do you think of my proposition now?” he cried 
“A. H. Reynolds, one of the best lawyers in your own city, 
recommends my company over his own signature, and says 
an automobile factory is just the enterprise the community 
needs. Please notice also that he states he is ready to buy 
$1000 worth of stock.” 

Frank Barrett admitted that Mr. Reynolds was a suc 
cessful lawyer and that his name would carry a good deal 
of weight with prospective investors. He also reflected to 
himself that Mr. Reynolds was a director in the Farmers 
State Bank. 

This reflection suggested a question. 

“Where do you intend to deposit the money from your 
stock selling?”’ he asked the promoter. 

“T have already made arrangements with the Farmers 
State Bank,” Mr. Scott replied. ‘I guess that looks open 
and aboveboard, doesn’t it?” 

Frank Barrett agreed that it looked fine. He asked one 
more question. 

“Of course you are putting some of your own money 
into the proposition?” he suggested. 

Mr. Scott looked a little annoyed. 

“Not just at present,” he said hastily. 
I shall later on.” 

Then he went on to explain his plan further. He pro- 


“ B 


jut probably 


. ; 
duced a handsome folder illustrating a tempting-looking 


automobile, and a lot of figures showing how much money 
a person might have made if he had been wise enough to 
invest in the stock of any of the big motor concerns of the 
country when they were young. One page of the folder 
was given up to an impressive illustration of the way his 
factory would look when finished. The artist had pictured 
a whole trainload of automobiles just leaving the plant and 
the cashier stepping out the front door of the office with a 
bank-deposit slip in his hand 

Mr. Scott was frankly conceited over one feature of his 
stock-selling campaign, which was that any person who 
made a pure hase of stock would be entitled to buy a car for 
his own use at the wholesale price. 

“T thought of that scheme all by myself,” he chuckled 
“Every guy who has an idea of buying a car in the next 
five years will want to grab some of my stock so as to get 
his car at the wholesale price It’s a bear of a sales 
argument.’ 

The interview lasted half an hour, at the end of which 
time Frank Barrett had made up his mind that Mr 
Scott’s proposition was not one which a conservative 
chamber of commerce ought to indorse. But he thought 
he would let the promoter down easily. 

“Of course you understand, Mr. Scott,” he said politely, 
“‘T am only the paid secretary of the organization and can- 
not pass on such an important matter. But the directors 
have their regular weekly meeting to-morrow and I will 
bring it to their attention.” 

Mr. Scott appeared to be satisfied. He left some of his 
handsome folders and copies of half a dozen letters from 
various parts of the country, which proved beyond ques- 
tion that his name was Russell W. Scott, that he was a good 
mixerand that, sofaras the writers knew, he had never been 
in jail. Continued on Page 178 
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By Henry C. Rowland 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES D. MITCHELL 


x 
MALVERT led Agnes to the cloakroom, where they 
( got their dominos. Few were leaving yet. The door- 
man called them a taxi and they sped off. Once in 
he cab, Agnes seemed on the point of collapse. Her head 
fell back in the corner, and Calvert reaching for her hand 
found it cold and a little damp. The suspicion flashed sud- 
denly across his mind that Howard might have drugged 
her, but this idea he quickly dismissed. The man would not 
have wanted an unconscious girl upon his hands, 
though it is doubtful if such a state of affairs 
would have provoked more than laughing com- 
ment. 
For some distance they rode in silence; then 
the fresh air seemed to revive her a littl 
‘it is nice of you to take me home,” said 
he. “I hope you don’t mind. Won't your 
partner be ang-y? 
“Oh, no! To tell the truth I think she got 
ather a beguin for your She’s a gay young 
society woman with a lot of money, and does 


precisely what she chooses She asked me te 
bring her here to-night because she knew I was 
a safe sort of fellow and that I would keep my 
mouth shut. Your viking seems to be an Eng 
lish swell,”’ 

“He is.” 

‘Then look out for him!” 

“What?” Agnes straightened suddenly. 

“No offense, please. Only I happen to know 
something about those birds. They're a dan 
yerous lot 4 girl to them is like a horse or car 
or something of the sort; a toy or plaything to 
he chucked when they see one they like better.” 

“What makes you say that?” 

‘Because | think you're a nice girl, and if 
you don’t mind my saying so—- without a whole 
lot of experience. That's a pretty awful riot 
back there.” 

“Tt was terrible. I didn't think it was going 
to be like that, or I shouldn't have gone.” 

‘Well, I hope it hasn’t hurt you any so far. May I 

peak as a friend—even if an unknown one?” 

” es,”’ she answe red hesitatingly 

‘Then mind your step with Howard. I know his sert. 
Is he a suitor?” 

She nodded 

“We re engaged — wants me to marry him as soon as we 
can get the papers.” 

‘What do you know about him—or at least how much 
do you know about him?” 

“Not such an awful lot,” she confessed 

“Then take my advice not to get married until you do. 
Marriage is a vicious habit with some of these British 
adventurers.” 

Her body stiffened 

“He's not an adventurer. He’s an officer and a gentle- 
man. He'll be a lord some day.” 

“When dealing with gentlemen you can’t be too careful, 
especially English ones out of their own country. Look at 
the thing on the face of it. Do you think if I were engaged 
to a girl like you I'd let her go away feeling woozy with a 
strange man? For all he knows I might be the worst kind 
of a rotter.” 


“But he had to sty ‘e's one of the floor committee.” 
“Well, I'd have e floor go to blazes—which it 
3eems to be doing wicnout any help. I wish you’d promise 


me something You really ought to, because ve got a 
feeling that you're in need of a bit of looking after. Will 
you?” 

“What is it?” 

“Don’t marry him for at least a month. Meantime try 
to find out more about him.” 

“T can’t promise that.” 

“Well think about it anyhow.” 

Agnes turned and stared at him intently. 

“1 wish I could remember where I've heard your voice,” 
said she. “I think you know whol am. Qh, dear!” 

‘What's the matter?” 

“My head's swimming again. I don’t know how I’m 
ever going to get into the villa, and it’s broad daylight.” 

“Only half past four. Pull yourself together. We're 
almost there.” 

The next five minutes were anxious ones for Calvert. 
The swaying and jolting of the taxi in its rapid motion, and 
objects flitting past, appeared to put the finishing touches 
on Agnes’ giddiness. She swayed, seemed about to pitch 
forward, and to steady her he put his arm round her 
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shoulders and drew her against him. He was now con- 
vinced that the champagne alone could not account for this 
semicollapse. The man had certainly drugged her, slightly 
perhaps, but carefully gauging the narcotic—whatever it 
might be—to get its cumulative effect a couple of hours 
later. Her speech had been slightly thick when they first 
began to dance, but now she seemed suddenly deprived of it. 

The taxi drew up in front of the Villas des Lilas. 

“Come now,” said Calvert, “here we are—one final 
effort.” 

“I—I can’t—see! 

Fortunately, though broad day, the place was compara- 
tively deserted, presenting as the streets of Paris do at that 
hour in the early summer the curious aspect of soft, bril- 
liant light, with absolute lack of activity. It was the hour 
not entre chien et loup, as the French say, but between loup 
t chien. An hour before there would have been the 
evidence of nocturnal movements waning and an hour later 
of diurnal ones beginning. But at this moment there was 
nothing, even though the city was flooded with daylight 
striking down, and pale azure sky, of which the high fleecy 
clouds were already bathed in the sun, which had not 
yet risen. 

Before the war it would have been different. The 


é 


fournisseurs would have been going about their celiveries. 


There would have been some traffic of travelers going to 
and coming from early morning trains at the many big 
railroad stations, the French being tremendous gadders- 
about within the limits of their own country. One might 
have heard quaint musical cries of venders of cress and 
asparagus, strawberries and other primeurs, with the shrill 
pipe of the mender of porcelain or chairs, or—going farther 
back—the delivery on the hoof of goats’ and asses’ milk for 
the babies. 

But now there was nothing. It was as though Paris had 
spent itself in feverish excesses and was plunged in the sleep 
of exhaustion at a moment when all vital forces should 
have been refreshed rather than spent. The bright silence 
gave the curious impression of a city abandoned before the 
coming rush of some expected cataclysm, which perhaps 
it was. 

But Calvert had no time for such reflections. Agnes was 
on the verge of syncope. She still reacted to stimulus, but 
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“There Go Two Foots, Titania,” Said He. 
f “If You Don't Mind My Saying So, Your 
Yankee Escort Has the Wrong Costume" 
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appeared incap- 
able of further 
voluntary motor 
function. Cal- 
vert flung open 
the door, glanced 
up and down the street, then practi 
cally dragged her from the taxi. The 
sympathetic chauffeur, less grinning 
than helpful, got down to bear a hand. 
They half led, half dragged her to the 
gate. The chauffeur touched the bell, when, after 
a moment’s pause, the latch clicked, this being 
as much a reflex on the part of the sleeping con- 
cierge as a person’s pupils contracting to sud- 
den light. 

“All right,” said Calvert to the chauffeur. 
“Wait.” 

He got her to the door of the little house, 
where, holding her erect but with sagging knees, 
he gave her a vigorous shake. 

“Give me the key.”” He shook her again. 
Your key!” 

Then getting no response, he tugged at a small gold 
chain round her neck, drawing from her corsage a little 
mesh purse, which he opened, and found the key. As he 
took this out he wondered with some dismay what he ought 
to do next. He couldn’t very well put Agnes to bed, nor 
did he feel that he ought to leave her alone in that condition 

But his perplexity was relieved, though in a highly em- 
barrassing manner, for as he turned the key in the lock the 
door swung open with the jingle of Dutch chime pipes, and 
almost immediately a voice from a bedroom at the far end 
of the corridor called in crisp English accents, “Is that you, 
Agnes gg 

Calvert was seized with an almost irresistible temptation 
to let Agnes drop, close the door and beat a speedy retreat. 
But there was a quality in his nature which forbade this 
measure. He was guilty of no wrong. Quite the contrary, 
his act was worthy and chivalrous and not one of which he 
felt he should flee the results. It was evident that Lady 
Audrey had returned unexpectedly in the night, and it 
seemed to Calvert that if only for Agnes’ sake some 
explanation should be forthcoming. 

So he answered, ‘‘ Yes, Lady Audrey, it is Agnes, and 
she’s ill.” 

*“And who are you?” 

“I am a friend of Agnes’. I found her at a ball in bad 
company and brought her home.” 

“Indeed! You seem to have taken your time about it. 
Wait a minute, please.” 

And then to Calvert’s horror there came from an adjoin- 
ing room a sleepy girlish voice which asked fretfully, “‘ Who 
is it? What’s all the noise about?” 

This was too much for Calvert’s nerve. He realized 
instantly that Isabel must have returned late with Lady 
Audrey. Calvert had proved himself a brave soldier who 
had never turned his back upon the enemy except under 
orders, which sometimes happens to the best of fighting 
men. But to confront Lady Audrey Chatteris and Isabel 
Orme at nearly five in the morning, costumed as Oberon, 
king of the fairies, with a senseless girl in his arms, was such 
a test of valor as he felt himself for the moment unequal to. 
But he could not manfully drop Agnes in a heap there in 
the antechamber, and in all fairness to the girl he was 
bound to make some effort to exculpate her. It struck him 
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also that here might be an ally rather than an enemy. So 
he stood to his guns, and as he was half dragging, half 
carrying her into the salon he heard the swish of draperies 
outside and, laying Agnes down, looked up to confront the 
terrifying figure of Lady Audrey glaring at him from the 
threshold. 

It was not the moment which even the aristocratic 
English sportswoman and globe trotter would have chosen 
to receive a caller. After a certain age even the most 
athletic and well preserved of ladies are subject to relaxa- 
tions in the matter of presentability. If Calvert had not 
heard Lady Audrey described, and that moment heard her 
voice, he would have thought himself confronted by an 
irascible British officer disturbed in his repose. She was in 
silk pyjamas of pale mauve, over which she had flung a sort 
of Arab burnoose, her feet in Moorish slippers with tufts 
on the upturned pointed toes. Her ruddy, weather-beaten 
skin and lofty, clean-cut, masculine features suggested a 
hardened campaigner of the Sudan, which effect was en- 
hanced by her short, curly, grizzled hair. Standing thus 
erect and militant, she looked with angry amazement at the 
tableau of a graceful young man in the costume which 
disclosed his pleasing proportions just in the act of deposit- 
ing a woefully crumpled Columbine upon a Récamier, 
straightening her shapely legs that they might not flop off 
upon the floor. 

“Well, upon my word!” said Lady Audrey. “Is this 
the sort of thing which takes place in my absence? Who 
are you and what have you done to her? Take off your 
mask!” 

As Calvert was about to comply there came another 
rustle, and he saw the rosy, sleepy and astonished face of 
Isabel peeping 
out from behind 
Lady Audrey’s 


elbow, 
His hands fell 
limply to his a 
4 


siGes again. 













“It’s not entirely Agnes’ fault, Lady Audrey,” said he. 
“She thought she was going to a harmless masquerade, and 
it turned out to be the bal des jockeys. I saw her there and 
brought her home. I think she must have been drugged.” 

“With whom did she go?”’ demanded Lady Audrey. 

“She told me he was her fiancé.” 

“Fiancé rubbish!” exploded Lady Audrey. ‘“‘ What was 
he—and who are you, young man? Take off your mask!” 

Calvert did so unwillingly, and saw Isabel’s eyes grow 
round with astonishmen® ind shock. 

“Lieutenant Steele!"’ she gasped. 

But Lady Audrey after one glance at his face stepped 
quickly to the side of the unconscious girl and took off her 
mask. Agnes’ face was flushed and her breathing slow but 
labored. Lady Audrey took her pulse, then stood for a 
moment looking at her thoughtfully, then raised her eye- 
lids and glanced at her pupils. 

“Contracted,” said she. ‘I believe you're right. She's 
had an opiate. How did you fetch her here?” 

“In a taxi,” Calvert answered. ‘“‘She only lost con- 
sciousness when we got to the gate.” 

“Well, let’s get her in bed. Her pulse is strong, and 
there’s no use making a row.” 

Declining assistance, Calvert picked up the limp girl 
and, following Lady Audrey, carried her intoa bedroom and 
laid her down, then returned to the salon, where a few 
moments later he was joined by Lady Audrey and Isabel. 

““Now tell me what you know about this, Lieutenant 
Steele,”” said Lady Audrey. 

“T went to the ball about midnight,” said Calvert, “and 
in passing Agnes I recognized her voice. She was with an 
Englishman she called Howard, who was costumed as a 
viking. In the rumpus that was going on I spoke to her, 
and though she wasn’t able to identify me she guessed that 
I was someone whom she knew. That was only about an 
hour ago. I asked her to dance and saw right away that 
she was in bad shape.” 

‘““What was her escort doing?” 
“I spoke to him, and he saw that I was 
American and made no objection, as he 
wanted to dance with another girl. Agnes 
said that he had promised to take her 






home early. My own opinion is that he’s 
‘1 who had designs on her. Sol 


a scound 





asked Agnes to let me bring her home. 


Lady Audrey's stern features relaxed. 


“Well, Upon My Word!" Said Lady Audrey. “Is This the Sort of 
Thing Which Takes Piace in My Absence? Who are You and What Have You Done to Her? Take Off Your Mask!"* 
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“Well, 1 must say 1t was very decent of you,” said she. 
“What a little fool! Almost anything might have hap 
pened to her.” 

“It may yet if she’s not looked after,” said Calvert 
**She told me that this man was a captain in the Britis! 
Army, but there’s no doubt he’ 
are she’s told him of this inheritance of hers.”’ 

“Quite so,” said Lady Audrey; ‘“‘and he meant to force 
her into an immediate marriage. 1 can’t understand, 
though, his letting her go away with you.” 

“Well,” said Calvert, “he'd got fascinated by another 
girl and drunk a good bit of champagne, and thought no 
doubt there was no desperate hurry. He may have thought 
too, that Agnes was going to be something of a nuisance 

“Did she seem rational coming back in the cab?” 

“Her speech was clear enough, though she didn't say 


a bad lot. The chance: 


much, but seemed to be fighting to keep her consciousness 
That’s what makes me think that she was drugged. He 
probably gave her small amounts in her wine during the 
course of the ball, not wishing it to take effect until after 
they had left.” 

“Hoity-toity, a calculating blackguard! That sort are 
when they go bad.”” She checked herself and glanced at 
Isabel. ‘“‘I think you'd better go back to bed, my dear.” 

“Oh, you can’t shock me,” said Isabel. “‘ You see, Lady 
Audrey, Agnes and Lieutenant Steele knew each other at 
the Front, and he’s another of the four to inherit.” 

Lady Audrey raised her eyebrows. She stared for a 
moment at Calvert. Then: “ How was it Agnes failed to 
recognize you?” 

“She knew my voice, but couldn't place it through 
being confused and having talked to such a lot of soldiers.” 

“Then why did you keep your identity secret?” 

“* Because,” said he slowly, ‘Il have my suspicions of this 
man and I don’t want him to be put on his guard.” 

The expression of Lady Audrey's face showed that she 
had immediately caught the idea. 

“T see,” said she. “Well, why not? Young mar 
believe you're on the right track 

“Then you don't think it was Jerry Heming?” mu 


mured Isabel. 

“T never did think it was Jerry Heming. More thar 
that, I've been positive that it was not. Heming may have 
been unable to account for himself without compromising 
ome woman. Just as I might have been to-night if asked 
to account for myself when with Agnes.” 

‘You're jolly well right,”’ said Lady Audrey. * Run in 


and have a look at Agnes, Isabel. You might sit with her 
a few moments and see that 
her breathing 1s regular. It 
may be just the champagne 
after all, as she’s not used to 


taking any wine. Sit dowr 
Mi Steele. Believe I've 
met your mother knocking 
about Come to think of it, 


] seem to remember that she 


had a jolly little spadger of 
a boy That must have beer 
vou. Now suppose you te 

me all about this busines J 
go everywhere and know 
every bod\ who might be 
able to throw some sort of a 


slant on this fiancé of Agnes 
Fiancé!”’ She drew dow 
the corners of her patriciat 


lips and her green eyes glared 


re from under the straight 
heavy lashes ‘Hell is ful 
of fianeés like that. Thi 
girl has had a close shave 
and ner escape can be 
charged to your credit, n 


dear boy.”” 


. ; 
be loose-tongued and 
anot er to KNOW woe te 


ake advantage of a valuable 


confidante, and as he now looked at 


the shrewd, austere yet benevolent 
face of this aristocratic Englishwomar 
he was seized by the cor ection tha 
he might prove a valuable ally He 


had heard a good deal about Lad 

Audre) Chatteris, veteran traveler 
woman, mountaineer and explorer, not 
only of the silent places put the noisy one 
TI thoroughbred spinster belor ged to a 


school of which there were not many such 


alumn# left. Calvert had heard that as the sailing 
master of her sea going yaw! ged yacit Blood 
hound she had poked its prow into many odd corner 


- of the earth, and that her acquaintance was not or 


international but by no means limited to its elect. She 





had wit and magnetism and a har eynical humor 
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“Heaven and You Know That I Am Not a Radical, I'm a Manufacturer. 


vi 
ME ATED after dinner on the terrace under his windows 
Howard Gage, in a happy state of laxness, heard 


ituation of his house. “ This,” 
the road. A 
and common enough, but a number 


We have the 


nm Daniel explaining the 


he said, “is the front, while the back’s on 


plendid arrangement 
f 


of people can’t get it through their head 


\ 


ime thing thoug! at the worl anvone who doesn't 
know steel calls the back of the furnace the front 

Che night was thick with subdued color Hloward was 
lounging on the edge of the porct but the others occupied 
masket chair Sophie, in white, was again silent occea- 








ionall the glow of her cigarette defined the complete 
beauty of her feature the pure curve of her cheek; then 
he was vague, entra ng, like Howard's thoughts. Dan, 
with a cigar, had | legs thrust out as far as possible; 
while Charlotte was leaning forward, her chin in a hand. 
Hloward dwelt upon uch detail with deep interest, 
itisfaction, It was ely their quality of repose, their 
elevation to the principal element of existence here, that 
eld and contented him. He had watched Sophie vacillate 
een three dresse for that even ng, at once soothed 
ind a ed by the triviality of her difficulty. Such minor 
‘ eratio which he suddenly found immensely im 
portant to living, had heen horribly absent from the past 
eat Now, he felt, the ‘ of his mind and nerves 
was lessening at these withdrawn and uneventful 
nfluence He threw off nost with a physical ges 
ure ill his responsibilit lieved of that weight he 
lrank cheerfulls m a glass on the bricks at his 
‘ a 
The pe of the lawn and trees were merged in a rich 
obscurity that melted imperceptibly into the sky or rather 
loated upward to a ibsolute hushed blue. There were 
cloud but the tu re blurred, like a seattered 
por nel e waterfall held steady its clear treble, 
\ fa breath of f e, of roses, drified over Howard: 
then the calm w broke by an arrival through the 
! pilin 
Daniel Gage ( 1 ped harply a he rose and 
t 1 to Howard oductory phrase: “Major 
eland 
] ] ed. D i » the sec] on 
ght si Ditigeg ia 1 nol es dominated 
} e co t ent , fD ev More id. He was, 
lt urd d rvered e\ were nformed of 
he i n irs You were ith the Regular 
ed ind the Vesk Wasn't Vincent your colonel, 
; ed before you we > A lot of those old antiquated 
licers had to be taken from the line P 
Colonel Vincent was relieved,”” Howard interrupted, 





sut not because he was old or 


Military 
| 


| a tiquated, 
his command away and gave us a damned 


pohties took 
irmy mule in his place.” 

Howard Gage’s peace of mind was invaded by angry 
He sat rigidly, 


verge of continuing his assertions 


resentment, losing even his ease of pPost- 


tion, dangerously on the 


by the specification of what influences exactly, at Wash- 
ington, had deprived his regiment of its commanding 
officer at the most disturbing moment possible. But the 
habit, the discipline, of the Army restrained him, And 
after all, he thought arrogantly, the circumstances of the 
wrong done to Colonel Vincent were forever beyond the 
understanding of any major of the adjutant general’s 
staff in the United States. Noone who had not fought in or 
lived with the past war could have the faintest conception 
of its reality. 

Not, he haste, that 
actually engaged in battle were better than 


idded in silent the men who were 
those who, for 
Not better, 
though the former had 


rough a devastating calamity and in 


a multitude of reasons, remained at home. 
but different! It wa 


pa sed in company tl 


Xa tly a 
the incredible revealing ill 
by memory and a common 
though it failed to re@stablish his 
an uneventful beauty, furnished him with an equally dis- 


of their experience were bound 
This refle 
complete surrender to 


knowledge ction, 


indifference. 

Moreland admitted, 
deal we couldn't get hold of by rumor 
ways Wa 
in the confusion at the Front. 
wanted tosee clearly; they only asked to get over. Asked 
begged, threatened, lied and bribed. I tried themall; it was 
He laughed hardly, obviously hurt. “ Anybody 
who suggested that [ wanted a desk job had a run for his 


creet 

“Of course.” “there was a great 
though in many 
hington could see more clearly than was possible 
But no one, half a man, 


” 
no use, 


opinion. You were lucky.” 

“I’ve been told that,”’ Howard replied; 
I wasn’t shot into a wreck with a choice between making 
Yes,”’ said Howard, gazing 


“and it’s true. 


penwipers or going insane, 
about, “I was lucky.” 
Moreland showed his impatience. 


considerations, aren't they? 


“Those are small 
I mean that you were fortu- 
nate to be able to serve your country in such a direct ca- 


pacity. It gives you a great responsibility now, too; the 


returned soldier is the power of to-day; he must back up 
the Government in loeal and national politics, put industry 
on its feet and stamp out anarchy. I hope, Gage, because 
you'll be particularly energetic; you 
a large influence. There'll be, urse, a 

Armistice Day, with a parade where 
you can line up your forces for the next election.” 


a number of things I’m 


of your record, 


should have 





of ¢ 


great celebration on 


” 


‘There are through with. 


Howard spoke slowly, comfortably, 1e who might 
ned, 
out, with side arms or not, bands or no bands, I’ve paraded 
for the last time—I hope. And—I might as well keep on 
and be done with it—though I hate war worse than a 
Quaker I’m not going to use it to drum up party votes. I 
know just as much about state administration and in- 
dustrial problems as I did two years ago, and that’s not a 
damned bit. And, if anything, what I saw in France made 
me a worse citizen, in the sense you mean, than better.” 


Hleturned definitely, dismissing Moreland, to Dan, “That's 


to anyo 


be conce *Parading is one of them. In uniform or 


n 
n 


But These Peopte are Sailing on the Wrong Wind” 


a fact —I got a curious view of life going on by itself beyond 
the influence of any individual effort. A very unsenti- 
mental business, Daniel, without reference to our bright 
hopes. Destructive to the ambitious, that. 

“I'm entirely contented now with Sophie and you, 
Charlotte and Bagatelle. The only other thing which 
might interest me I’ve spoken about—the men. But I 
don’t like to discuss that publicly or encourage trading on 
it. Indecent to the dead! No, no, when we're really 
fortunate we'll forget our uniforms, if we are allowed 
He took another deep drink. “ Back,” he 
said again reflectively; “perhaps it’s not possible. It 
took, you'll remember, half a century to get rid of the bad 
effect of the Civil War on its soldiers.” 

Moreland said stiffly: “You sound very much like a 
pacifist.”’ 

“If that means I hate fighting it’s correct.” 
you or trespassed on your home 
the other insisted. “ What if I, 


1 99 
come back. 





‘But what if I insulte 








and stole or damaged it?” 
well—lied about Sophie?’ 
Howard Gage replied lazily: “A little steel, not more 
than a few inches is recommended, in some soft spot like 
your throat.” 
Sophie, dismayed, cried: 


“Don’t!” 

Moreland then pointed out the contradiction in How- 
ard’s position and philosophy. “We must our 
interests,” he declared; “‘war is no more than that ona 
national seale, You will find the majority of men who saw 
service against you.” 

Howard agreed. “Naturally. That began when they 
disliked the French. The majority and I have parted,” 
he concluded moodily. 

All his weariness and disillusionment crowded back upon 
him, the tension in his head returned; the peace and 
serenity of Bagatelle were shattered. He continued sitting 
in an immobility that fixed his gaze on the unmarked 
depth of the night, while Moreland turned to Sophie and 
Charlotte. 

“The infantry,” he informed them humorously, “be- 
lieves that it fought the whole war. Have you ever heard 
them talk about the air service? It’s shocking. They can 
hardly manage a good word even for the marines. You 
see,”” he explained, “the adjutant general’s department is 
the clerking force of the Army, and we get to know pretty 
thoroughly the little vanities of the service.” 

His voice seemed to Howard to come from a distance; 
and as the subject of the conversation changed they were 
all apparently removed from him. 

It would take a long while for him to lose the effect of 
the past two years; perhaps, as he had suggested, it 
couldn't perhaps—in spite of every hope and 
effort to the contrary—he would never recover from his 
experience. This much was clear to him—that he had been 
chilled like the iron specially treated at the Gage works. 
He had heard of men whom the war had tempered with 
pity, upon whom the green fumes of gas had descended as 


protect 

















be done; 





ee 











a cloud of beneficent wisdom. He had undoubtedly gained 
something that might resemble the latter quality, but all 
it promised was, as Moreland had been quick to grasp, a 
division of opinion with the generality of life and men. No, 
the principal break was with the traditions of sentiment 
and what Howard called superstition. Men, he told him- 
self, were fanatical there 

Mainly he had learned that the world was not to be 
taken very seriously choked with 
rubbish and lies, an affair lost to the simplicity of honest 
motives and acts. Standing hour after hour in the Oureq 
River before Sergy, beaten back seven times, held by 


a pretentious show 


unquenchable machine guns, he had seen the superficial 
drain out of men like dye washed away by the running 
water, leaving individuals strange-looking, shriveled and 
blanched beyond recognition, grinding out, with 
of mechanical figures, the naked utterances of their hearts. 

Of course,” Moreland said to Charlotte, ‘you may be 


the voices 


right. I’m rather inclined to believe that you are. It 
seems so, doesn’t it? And yet, on the other hand - 
But it’s very sharp of you and I'm alarmed at such 


hat completely, 
Yet 


quite bad; 


sagacity in the extreme young. I missed t 
and I’ve known them intimately for years. 


could see that she has been looking 


anyone 
but we 
all thought it came from his being in the North Sea when 


the entire time 
Daniel Gage rose abruptly and without a word went into 


the house. Sophie laughed, a low, cool chiming sound 


“You've annoyed your father again, Charlotte dear,’’ 
she proceeded. “It’s foolish of 
openly. Let him keep 
father for his daughter 
I am 
should culti 
There | agree with Dar 


you to expose yourself so 
some of the necessary illusions of a 
About the other, I 
a little ashamed of you too 


am certain 
i really 


ind femi- 


you're wrong. 
do think you 
nine innocence of mind 


sweetness 





fe more 


| abso 





lutely. Though I couldn’t hope to take the place of your 


mother I did for a time think that you could be influenced 
to some extent by me, come to me for assistance. I hoped 
at least to give your father that in return for his kindness 
while Howard was abroad. But, indeed’’—her voice grew 
colder—“‘it if | must go to you for advice. I 
appear to know nothing whatever about life or my friends 
or clothes.” 

Howard Gage roused himself from his somber absorp- 
tion; the loveliness of his surroundings flooded soothingly 


seems as 


iousness, an anodyne for all that had gone 
Charlotte's face, under hair dense in the gloom, 


back to his cons¢ 
before. 
was enticing; Sophie’s beauty, veiled, was doubly potent, 
There was a stir of air among the upper leaves, a breath 
of a different from Sophie and net the garden. 
The others were discussing dancing 

“Heavenly!” his wife sighed. ** We never left the corner 
of the room.”” Charlotte added an amused account of an 
entertainment arranged for soldiers. ‘“ He touched me on 
the shoulder,” she explained, “‘and said that we couldn't 
dance there without moving our feet 

Moreland finally left, Charlotte walked over the path 
with him to the gate, and Sophie with a perfunctory phrase 
went Howard found her 
< ilk, 


a distracting it 


scent 


up to their room matchless in 


sheer voluminous white her feet in gilt Chinese 


sandals, and her hair formal mass of pale 








gold. He was, he told her, indebted for her interest in 
Charlotte: and she repeated her recital of how much she 
had hoped to be to the younger rirl 

““We must all help each other,’ she said gravely, “and 

life happy for everybody. You might easily be 
anter to Major Moreland, Howard. And Dan was 
yrude. It isn’t nice of you to be so conceited about 

your foreign service.” 

He regarded her in helpless dismay, echoing the word 
“conceited.” Nothing, Howard protested, could have 
heen further from his intention. He was a little shocked 
that Sophie—who was closer to him than anyone else 
alive—could so entirely misunderstand him. It gave him 
momentarily a feeling of insecurity, as though the house 
had been lightly rocked by shell fire Her manner wa 
gentle, appealing, her appearance er anting 

“A soldier must be generous and fair,” ie continued 
“chivalrous a A knight in ling armor with a 
tainless sword.’ 

In this mood was a so e of pure delight, and he 
laughed unrestrained!y; but e was displeased, and he 


was forced to become serious immediately. 
side, I 
ut d 


‘hool in Staunton m 


Sophie insisted: “‘ You don’t encourage my best 
iny thoughts like that, but you laug! 


When I was at 


have a great m: 
I hide them away. 


poetry was praised a lot 

He told he “Tt’sen ug fo outo Deyo f,v hout 
writing poetry.”” But she protested that e wa ery 
sensitive and that he had’ wounded her. Sophie tu a 
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7 
away, carefully studying her countenance in a mirro 
How marvelously graceful was the line of her shoulde 
and the turn of a lifted wrist. She moved her head and he 
caught the petal-like curve of a cheek; her chin was like a 
magnolia bud. Then she nodded, contented 

— wish you'd put out the light,”’ she valled to Howard 
who was standing at his dressing case reading, with a happ 
recognition of its absurdity, the La Guide, pri i 
he thought, in the exact English of Lay gne, his order 
Howard laid the slight book aside, but he was vag 
uneasy, wakeful; memories tragically different fr t 
present returned and troubled him; for the first ne me 
was conscious of a faint desire a need to put his stre 
words, to dissolve it perhaps in the communication mad 
possible only b 1 common understanding 

“a 0 impossibly comfortable to look at he rid of 
the room, “‘that | hate to hide it in the dark. You have 
idea, Sophie, of what it mean Why, take last Ju 
when we were relieved from duty with tl ind 
sent—it might be to the Marne. Anyhow, we went so 
through Newville ind = Flecy it rained ll da ind 

mped at Doi } the regiment fo the igh 
The muior de 7) o knew that we we leaving 
sector, absolutely refused to give us ar billet | ) i 
an otlicer of the ear ’ t,a fre ! ergeant and a 
old gentleman of tif ind begged places fo 1 colore 
and a few other but lg no y for the re eX v 
rignt to bivoua ’ ‘ com ine, the polite nat 
of the marsh alor ‘ Y here were occasiona i 
hummo ’ ind, and he regiment 

e next meu ilatoo Wil ed to littie mia 

iced \ Lil 

He interrupted the irrative to gathe nto @ sit 
pression an unanswered Opinio I t or de 20 i 
he wa oO sucee ful that he turned, apologetically, fro 
his reminiscence to Sophie But w nou tetligih 
murmur, @ protest e drew up the shee iva the y 
and the disturbing sound of | rice 

vil 
|S gta de in all Jans and speculatio 
ttoward’ I at e pleasant na | 

home led and sa i T He wa re orn thar e 
t i 1 “al - | ’ }? i ) ‘ ‘ “4 e mer i 

















The Rooms 


Were a Confusion of Pate Satin and Vetvet, Silver and Gold Tissue, 


Webs of Lace Over Powdered Arms and Seductive Shoutders 
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Popularize Sound Investments 


NE of the leading banks recently devoted several thou 
Dnt words in its widely read monthly circular to 
ases of fraudulent stock selling in a single Middle-Western 
state. “The high prices for farm products and high pre 
vailing wages have created a large body of new and inex 
throughout the country,”” says the 


erie need Investor 


circular, “who are unfamiliar with the risks of new business 


enterprises, uninformed as to standard securities and an 


easy prey to skillful stock 


alesmen.”’ The bank then goes 
on to say that the resulting loss of capital is deplorable not 
ly on account of the investors who have been defrauded 
but because of the country’ present great need for capital, 

Frankly, what is needed is more imagination and aggres- 
siveness on the part of the country’s bankers and industrial 


leaders in selling standard securities to this great new 


army of buyers 

if a fraction of the talent, at times approaching genius, 
which our financiers employ in making money in Wall 
Street were devoted to devising machinery for the distribu 
tion of high-grade securities to the class of persons described 
n the bank circular, there would not be so vast a loss in 
visionary and fraudulent schemes 

The case is cited of a company organized to establish a 
plant. An especial appeal was made to farmers upon the 
representation that it was intended to give them an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the profits which had long been monopo- 
lized by the big interest It was intimated that the stock 
of the large Chicago companies was closely held, if not 
unobtainable, though several of these stocks are traded in 
daily on public exchanges and the largest of all the com- 
panies has thirty-five thousanc. shareholders. 

Time and time again ignorant persons have been induced 
to invest in visionary paper schemes because of the insinua 
tion that the large and established units in the field were 
making big and perhaps monopolistic profits which were 
inaccessible to the public, though the stock of these big 
companies was just as available for purciiase by the most 
ignorant investor as by the richest, most sophisticated and 
powerful financier. If the big companies are making too 
much money, would it not be well for hundreds of thou- 
sands, indeed millions, of persons of scanty means to buy 
their stock and thus spread the prosperity among the 


’ Would that not be a serviceable form of socialism? 


people? 
Those who are unfamiliar with the ways of finance some- 


how vaguely feel that the shares of great rich corporations 


are not for them and so they are led into loss and bitter 


disappointment by interested promoters who persuade 
them to purchase shares in companies which do not own 
a plant and still have to build up an organization and a 
*n with the best will in the world. Our financial 





clientele, e 
leaders have found it easier to cultivate the larger and 
wiser investor. Many brokerage and bond houses, it is 
true, have striven valiantly to increase their lists of cus- 
But the millions are not reached in that way. 
their 


tomers. 
They will have to be sought through local influences 
banks, possibly their own employers and associates. The 
task is a difficult one, but not beyond the ingenuity of 
modern financial and business organization. 

It will not do any longer to say that the farmer, small 
business man and wage earner had better confine them- 
selves to the savings bank because of the risk inherent in 
the stocks of even the soundest enterprise. For one thing, 
the wages or profits of many farmers, small business men 
and workers are now too large for savings-bank investment 
When people have money nothing will keep them 
Far better that this money should go 


only. 
from buying stocks 
into building up the legitimate industrial machinery of the 
country than be wasted on parasitical promoters, better 
both for the productive machinery of the country and for 
the individuals who have savings to spare. 

What is known as big business—and moderate-size busi- 
ness as well—had better get over its dignity and apply to 
the great financially unsophisticated public for funds with 
the same skilled human appeals as are employed by the 
fakers and swindlers. 

The reputable, standard concern with stock to sell or 
bankers of good standing who have securities to sell are 
mortally afraid of being undignified. Their advertising must 
be cold and devoid of human interest or else they shiver 
There are signs of a change on the 
But the 


from fear of criticism 
part of a few distributors of high-grade securities. 
great majority of concerns do not know how to get down to 
human levels in selling their bonds and shares. 

A most attractive little booklet explaining in the simplest 
terms the elementary facts which the investor should 
know recently came to the writer’s attention. It was well 
gotten up and calculated to sell. The only drawback was 
the fact that the promoter behind the concern had a long 
prison record, The reputable concern is afraid of being too 
interesting lest he be associated with those of no standing. 
But why can he not steal their thunder? The big industries 
packers, railroads, steel makers, textile 
Why 


should they be afraid to appeal to the public at large and 


of the country 
mills, and the like--are engaged in a vital work, 
by means which the public understands? 

The great corporations of the country are telling the 
stories of their business operations to the public in adver- 
tisements which all can understand. There is no reason 
why just as large a public should not participate in their 
profits through being bondholders and stockholders. There 
is no reason except outworn Wall-Street, State-Street and 
Chestnut-Street 
should not have millions of stockholders apiece. 


prejudice why the great corporations 


Summer House Cleaning 


UST before the Chicago convention the Senate, of its 
J own free will and practically without debate or discus- 
sion, abolished no less than forty-two of its seventy-odd 
committees and largely reduced the membership of the 
remaining ones. 

The committees done away with by this resolution met 
so rarely that virtually they had no existence except on 
paper; but even their paper existence carried with it chair- 
manships and employee patronage which have now been 
abolished to take effect at the next session. 

The spectacle of any branch of the Government volun- 
tarily surrendering either patronage or prerogative is an 
event as unusual as it is wholesome and encouraging. 
Reduced to dollars and cents, the Senate’s renunciation 
does not loom imposingly; but its spirit is none the less 
commendable, 

Summer house cleaning, faithfully undertaken, always 
reveals forgotten and useless survivals that are better out- 
side than in. If every Washington department and bureau 


will institute a wholehearted Clean-Up Week between now 
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and Election Day the country will gladly overlook the 
temporary inconveniences that house cleaning always 


involves. 
Buried Treasure 


ANKING authorities are agreed that one of the 
B reasons why our banks have not sufficient money 
and credit with which to carry on their customers’ business 
without a strict rationing of funds is that an unusually 
large proportion of the circulating medium has been with- 
drawn from daily use. This credit shortage is so acute 
that in most parts of the country bankers are every day 
compelled to refuse to make moderate loans to clients 
whose personal standing is beyond all question. 

In tines of panic the selfish and the timid draw their 
money out of the bank in gold or currency and secrete their 
Socks stuffed 
with coin are concealed in feather beds, and teapots full of 


hoards about their persons or premises. 


money are buried under countless hearthstones. 

No such conditions exist to-day. The buried treasure 
whose absence bankers mourn is not concealed in socks or 
teapots, but in the pockets of its owners. Financial au- 
thorities say that the average American is carrying about 
in his pocket anywhere from five to eight times the amount 
that he used to carry before the war. Millions of workers 
whose incomes amply justify the use of banks and check- 
ing accounts still court the risk and inconvenience of keep- 
Rich men, on the other hand, 
Five or 


ing large sums about them. 
are notorious for the lightness of their pockets. 
ten dollars and a blank check or two often meet their daily 
requirements when they are not away from home. 

Men refrain from opening checking accounts not be 
cause they distrust banks and bankers but simply because 
they have not outgrown that boyish feeling that a pal- 
pable cylinder of bank notes on hip or thigh confers a 
deeper sense of being well heeled than a few figures in a 
book and the power to check against the sum those figures 
represent. Such men are usually quite unaware that the 
matter is not a purely personal one; and they would be 
sincerely puzzled if they were told that their pocket hoard- 
ing worked injustice upon their friends and neighbors who 
are finding it hard to borrow at the banks. 

The banking power of a nation is measured not only by 
the amount of money outstanding, but also by the rapidity 
with which the circulating medium moves. If we were 
asked how many trolley cars would be required to permit a 
five-minute service on a route a given number of miles in 
length we should have to know the speed at which the cars 
were to move. If they could make but ten miles an hour 
twice as many would be needed as if they could do twenty 
miles. Furthermore, if the president of the company were 
an eccentric old pocket hoarder who insisted that one- 
quarter of his cars always be kept in the barns where he 
could gloat over their varnished beauty, that fact would 
have to be allowed for or his whim would cost the public 
twenty-five per cent of the service it might otherwise 
enjoy. 

On the same principles, money in the bank multiplies 
its financing power in direct ratio to the speed with which 
it circulates; and this fact gives enormous banking and 
commercial advantage to a population that banks its in- 
come and pays by check over a people whose money spends 
most of its time in hoarded idleness. 

London became the money center of the world not by 
great preponderance of financial resources over those of 
Continental neighbors, but by the willingness with which 
Englishmen allow bankers to keep their money for them. 
The bulk of English funds being mobilized under the com- 
mand of bankers could be readily maneuvered, deployed, 
recalled or sent hither and yon at will, wherever its use 
would command the highest return. It was only natural 
that the nimble seagoing sixpence outran the stay-at- 
home frane or the slow-footed mark and made its power 
felt in every quarter of the globe. If American dollars will 
do likewise they can beat the sixpence at its own game, 
when once that game is well learned. 

There was never a better time than to-day to dig up our 
buried pocket treasure, open a bank account and set our 
slacker dollars to work for ourselves, our neighbors and 


our country. 
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YOUNG man has ten chances to become a B LA t VY, LAt @ mostly without it a few vears ago, and even less doe 
millionaire to-day to one in the days of the y er oO YY O@O he suggest that the listener may be the 1 man 
forty-niners,”’ said one of the most practi- or at least the one in moderate or comfortable 
A z > DECORATION BY DOUGLAS RYAN . 

cal business educators in the country in a recent circumstances of ten or twenty years hence. The 


conversation. “‘Both are prospectors. The forty-ni 


er 
was trying to find a place in the West that would give him 
a fortune, and to-day the young man who succeeds must 
finda place in our social system. He must prospect through 
the social mazes and find the position to which he is most 
suited and the one where he has the most chance tosucceed.”’ 

Certainly any analysis of American industry as it exists 
to-day discloses the fact that a very great majority of the 
positions of responsibility and leadership are filled by men 
who have attained them because of ability rather than 
pull. This statement does not apply merely to the older 


men, those who began their climb when the country was 


younger and with more undeveloped natural resources 
nor merely to the millionaires and multimillionaires, the 
captains of industry. It is generally true of the great mass 
of successful business men, of administrators, executives, 
managers, superintendents and foremen. The self-made 
man, the man who has risen from the ranks, is the type 


that permeates modern industry in this country. 


The Democracy of Our Industries 


UCH is being said these days about the necessity of 
democracy in industry. What is meant of course is 
the giving of more responsibility, more voice, to those who 
have not left the class of manual workers. These are very 
numerous and their welfare naturally is of tremendous 
importance. It is pretty freely admitted that industry 
might become more democratic to the general advantage. 
But in one most important respect industry is already 
democratic. If the majority of successful business men, 
managers and the like were chosen because of inherited 
wealth or social standing the democracy which might be 
obtained through the formfation of shop committees and 
similar devices would be a pretty thin article. The first 
essential of democracy to keep the avenues of advance- 


ment clear and open to merit wherever found. There can 


e no real democracy unless the largest possible degree of 
opportunity for ability, whether in cottage or palace, is 
constantly afforded. 

Here and there of course men do get ahead because of 
pull, luck, wealth, social position and other more or less 
accidental and artificial circumstances rather than because 
of intrinsic merit. It often happens that when one of 
two men in similar positions is selected for promotion the 
other feels sore and wonders what kind of pull his fellow 
worker has, 


But any broad view of industry proves that these cases 





are exceptional. As [ propose to show shortly the higher 


officials, and the subordinate officials as well, of the largest 
and most powerful corporations have in most cases reached 
their places without initial wealth or connections 

| known to most 


Indeed this fact is wel wople who 


t 
have given any thought or attention to the subject at all 
In disgruntled mood we sometimes talk about the other 
fellow’s pull or luck, or we envy the acquaintance who 
has inherited money. But we know perfectly well all the 


time that the self-made man is really our great Americ 





type. Indeed he is such a common figure among us t! 
in literature and the drama he is frequently the subject of 
ridicule. 

One of the favorite topics of American humor has always 
been the newly rich. Nor is it any the less so to-day 
than in earlier generations. Pick up any comic paper and 
you will find no lack of references to the newly made, the 
self-made millionaire and his lack of familiarity with cer 
tain refinements of life, a none-too-pleasant evidence per 
haps, but all the same a striking one, of the amplitude of 
opportunities to rise. 


Indeed many Europeans have the idea that all 





Iropean re 





icans are newly rich. The less intelligent 
every American visitor as a millionaire, and even the 
doughboys say that they were stung by French merchants 
who could not get over the settled conviction that all 
Americans had money to spare. 

To most of us this is old stuff, the merest commonplace, 
bromide. The self-made man we have long taken for 
granted, rather laughed at him, considered him a matter 
of course. But it is about time we were waking up to I 
importance, and beginning to learn to take him seriou 
It is about time we stopped taking everything In this cour 
try for granted and learned instead to appraise at its true 
value some of the old stuff. 


For somehow in recent years, in a vague but very real 





sort of way, the feeling has grown up that with the develop 


ment of large-scale industry and the piling up of large 


fortune , Opvortunity, except for a very few, ha passed 


This idea of course i eagerly fostered by the enemies of 


American institutions. If facts do not bear them out, ir 


sinuation and innuendo will do almost as well. 


the number of opportunities i 


existed in an earlier day ir 





al 
America is no longer anything Cat 
be hinted at indirectly by po gy to the enormou 
profits of large corporations and to the a mulation of 


great fortunes, 
Naturally, the cart-tail orator who denounces wealt! 


does not mention the 


revolutionary agitator doe no efer to the fact hat 


among the laborers, clerks and office bo of to-day there 
are hundreds of thousands who will manage and direct 
who will, in faet, be at the ver »p icle of the w e 
structure of wealth and industry of a few ear é ¢ 

We have become 0 habituated to and fan i with 
certain feature ft our. tutio ¢ t ‘ f 

ince is almost universally fo é 

I iW i ste rece A wed i A i 

inding betwee vo ‘ 
and scepter o the mie ind ind ‘ i ) the 
ot t 

“Who was yur fa er? jueried ¢ vy. 


“What car uu do?” asked [ ‘ il 


Working Up From the Bottom 


K NGS wit ,cepters and crowns are rather at a discount 





even on the othe! je just now, but the tdea ba of 
these two questior just as applicable as ever, The Asse 
of more or le gnorant immigrants of recent year who 
form the bulk of converts to revolutionary doctrine have 
inhe Lol p oclal and indu itil 
cation, the principle of fixed iSs¢ A ha yet 0 
( iracte ticof Europea ition and so opposed l 
own To mar of these worker thie lei il y | he 
leaders in Americar justry have ¢ e up fror ”) ) 
natural to grasp as it may seem offhand to those of -_ 
American traditior W he Ore Da y und a i 
tance are those of Oppression it is not so simple to a tl 
modate one elf to ar opposing idea 

The surr munding of anew countr ire alwa ) or 

fess mysterious, and it goes without saying that eve with 
the recent che nimmigration there are probab ! ” 
of worker nt eountr t imfiete t tee ned i 
PlgT traditior to have but the fa test conce 
nature of the industria temin which they are emp j 
Evidently one of the railroad nad the ime thouyg 
mind when it sent this message to fore 0 4 ' 

some of Lhe iy officia ol ra md bevu 
ontnet i + io ‘ rm the ’ ‘ | 
Coal heave a fe is tre ale A 
men; some as telegraph operat 

A man who learns the trade of ‘ vy. or bridg 
building, or nga lo ) , ‘ id 
t ngs 1 the ra nA ‘ i i A 4 
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The Reincarnation of 


HAN HOP the ¢ nese Coo lived away back in the 
, da when people use¢ ge the port of 
} at a time when foolish men bred thorough 
‘ for the pure love of it | watched them grow up 
| ood and 
te tit dot tle 
er empe 
‘ f More 
‘ ‘ passed 
‘ tior of 
‘ ‘ toge ner 


om father to sor 

' Chan Hop 
hved in the Golden 
Ave of the ridicu 


y unwise 


Cih., ve 


When Chan ar 


ved in this country 


e landed in San 
I ancisco, and was 


ent out to cook on 


ance! It wa 

nl devoted to 

® raising and de 
elopment of race 
orse Up to that 
Chan Hop wa 
not aware that a 


ngle drop of sport 


y blood percolated 
inder | ellow 
hosate but for an 

en | Wa myu 
la eceptive nd 


pupil At all the 


i irs of the godde 
of chance he re 
dhiate became t 
‘ devout rT 
ips 
In | peculiar 
naccountable 
ese Wa Char 


The ancient 
emanating 


from the Confucian 





a all found logical 
when 





ippheation 
arrayed against the 
ubtle 
the white man 


easoning of 
Chan pondered on the forceful wisdom of 


he philosopher Psang. Human nature in its salient points 
ad not changed much as it rattled through the ages. The 
principle of the game of life still remained the same, even 
if it differed slightly in execution. It was all as old as the 
first sin, as new as the last forgiveness 

Chan Hop rapidly 
make himeelf understood In that 
the rest of hi but, unlike them, the new 


he acquired wa with a strange 


learned enough pidgin English to 
respect he was like 
countrymen: 


anguage intermingled 


patois, redolent of the race track and stable. The rough- 
ind-tumble exere gy boys conversed in a language par- 
ilarly their own. Chan Hop grasped this jargon readily 


and plaved about with it in a most unexpected and 
eard-of manner rh 
to the 


elaxation or when visito arrived at the ranch Chan was 


accomplishment endeared him 


people with whom he was thrown. In moments of 


alled forth to d pla } knowledge conce ning the points 
of the various champions in embryo, Chan lost noth- 
ng | it 

W he every ng was ready to take the stable East for 
‘ t n Chan llop f ed together his treasures 
a lke ‘ ed I ‘ nd went alor v He had 
ed me ‘ of a frugal turn of mind. The fact that 
the Tong of wi } ( a member was obligated to send 
bones ba to ¢ fier | ‘ e had yappeal for 
( n li ami to Y { hi native land 
! ered ‘ er e dead and every 
ent gathe i ‘ nearer the goal 
{} imbit Neve id ¢ een so much gold tossed 
as at the race track. When he considered the brass 
‘ of | ! nad eve individual he met loomed 

ip like a reine: mo of gorgeou Midas 
Sometimes, after a lucky day, one of the stable boys or 
ioe evs would throw him a dollar or two, accompanied by 


ind curious metaphor. These youngsters wound 
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| Op 


holiday and 





Glyn 


wore the habiliments of the never 


Moreover, it that no man, be he 


was whispered about 


white or yellow, knew more concerning the possibilities of 


the speed marvel 

than did this same 
] Ah Jim. Gossip said 
that his knowledge 
was positively un- 
canny, and it is fair 
tostate that Ah Jim 
the dig- 
nity of this position 
with amazing se- 
renity. 

If the combined 
wisdom of Aristotle 
and Platoandall the 
other sages was cen- 
tered in one man he 
could not possibly 
have been half so wise 
as the profundity of 
expression behind 
which Ah Jim con- 
cealed his thoughts 
would have indi- 
cated 

Withaneye firmly 
planted on the mer- 
cenary side of things 
Chan Hop endeav- 
ored to cultivate 
Ah Jim. But the 
latter was more than 
reticent. His con- 
versation was always 
limited to polite 
monosyllables, and 
if he talked at all it 
was on subjects 
foreign tothe doings 
of the betting ring 
or the workouts of 
the horses. Sut 
Chan Hop was not 
When 
it came toa question 
of accomplishment, 
fashioned 
from stern com- 
mencements, Each 
rebuff only spurred 


sustained 


to be denied 


he was 








But Still Ah Jim's Restless Avaricious Eyes Never Left, for More Than an Instant, the Roll of Beautiful 


Yeltlow-Back Bills That Lay Upon the Table 


round the language and snapped off terse 
a whiplash annihilates a fly. 
In the early- 


their tongues 
and forceful sentences as 
What droll devils they were, to be sure! 
morning hours they galloped crazy-headed horses at the 
risk of their bodies and bones. Their strenuous activities 
filled the whole day between sunup and sundown. On 
broiling afternoons they rushed madiy from paddock to 
betting ring and from betting ring to paddock. They 
fought and scrambled and swore strange oaths. All these 
things they did to get money. Then they came and gave 
this money to Chan Hop. 

On occasions of this kind, and after his culinary labors 
were finished, Chan Hop would deftly cook a black pill 
over the little nut oil lamp and drink in the aroma of the 
poppy until he possessed his soul in ways of sympathy. 
Then taking down from the wall the little two-stringed 
instrument he would from its inner conscience drag forth 


he would 





the very choicest of Chinese melody. Bet 
roll over on his hip and dream marvelous dream 
concerning the approach of an army of ten thousand 
stream up 


dreams 


white boys, on horseback, coming in an endless 


en door, and each son of an unbeliever laying a 
ning dollar at the feet of Chan H« p, untila 


ng landscape 


to the kits 
great round s! 
tain of 


from view, 


ilver obliterated the surround 


mout 


But along about this time certain events commenced to 
occur. To be explicit, Chan Hop formed the acquaintance 
of Ah Jim. Ah Jim presided over the commissary depart- 
ment of the most important racing on the track. { 
revular aristocrat of the kitchen wi: Jim. He merely 








uperintended the labor of two assi and never de- 


meaned himself by actually 
deavor of any kind. Ah 
compatriots to be a poet and a dreamer; he was the intel- 
lectual custodian of all the Chinese classics. But what 
most appealed to Chan Hop was the fact that Ah Jim 


conde cending to me nial en- 


Jim was reputed among his 


him on. 

Ah Jim possessed 
the key to the gates 
guarding ways of affluence. Beyond the barrier lay a 
prize well worth striving for. 

On one afternoon, however, Chan Hop made a little 
journey to Ah Jim’s kitchen. He had arrayed himself in 
all the glory of Oriental affluence and slipped over silently 
entering the main apartment without knocking, and 
unannounced. There a sight met Chan Hop’s eyes that 
not only caused him to blink and stare in amazement but 
momentarily struck him dumb. The whole kitchen table 
was completely covered by those beautiful yellow-backed 
bills which in the seats of the mighty is accounted real 
money. Chan Hop was still dizzily laboring under their 
hypnotic influence when Ah Jim with swift motion swept 
them together and stowed them away in the mysterious 
folds of his blouse. Ah Jim made no comment calculated 
to enlighten his visitor, but proceeded to gossip non- 
chalantly about the latest news of the quarter, and to 
reli with elaborate embellishments how their mutual 
friend, Sam Doo, hed won a hatful of money in a recent 
session at fan-tan, 

To Chan Hop the sight of the actual wealth possessed 
by Ah Jim brought new courage and a determination to 
solve the cube root of things immediately. In high staccato 
relating ingenuously how his 





Chinese he gabbled volubly, 
gambling operations on such 
a magnificent scale that he would break up betting. Inc 
de ntally he disclosed the fact that he had saved up more 
than three thousand dollars. It was a mere bagatelle, of 
irged Chan Hop modestly, but he would place it 
all on any horse recommended to him by his friend Ah Jim. 

Shall it be chronicled that a new light or ray of intelli- 
gence flashed across the otherwise blank countenance of 
Ah Jim? Of course it may have been only a little arrow 
dart of sunshine piercing through the murkiness of the 
window and gilding the rough furniture with the kindly 


one desire was to conduct hi 


course, 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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“Away with that old heavy-stufiing idea! 
See how | blow it sky high! 

Campbell's cood s« ups every day in the year 
Th it's why I'm husky and spry 
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An Exploded Idea 


Now-a-days everybody knows that solid food 
exclusively doesn't mean solid strength. Especially 
during the summer months heavy meat meals are not 
| the best diet to maintain health and vitality. 

) Seasonable food is just as important as seasonable 
clothing—even more so. And there is no food that 
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di meets these trying hot weather conditions more sensibly 7 
3 than Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. HE 
be . It provides just the combination of nutritious vegetables, ; 
é wholesome cereals and invigorating beef stock which F 
i gives sustaining strength. It is easy to digest, easy to F, 

prepare, avoids needless labor and heat in the kitchen. A 


“pies. 


This nourishing soup can often be used as the principal 
feature of a light luncheon or supper in place of a heavy 
meal and much to everyone's benefit and satisfaction! 


21 kinds 15c a can 


CampleLi, Sours 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

graces of a benediction. But be that as it may, Ah Jim 
took a sudden interest in the exploitation of Chan Hop, 
and in return lectured him gravely on the ways and wiles 
of the turf 

Moreover, be it recorded that Ah Jim was past master 
in the art of dealing out language whenever the psycho- 
logical moment arrived. Deftly he drew a word picture, 


hing it with all the gems of compelling verbiage 


emi 


Ye yes 


weasions he had won large sums of money on the race 


he admitted modestly, it was true that upon 


track but never quite enough to satisfy his ambition. He 
was just waiting for one grand coup—one that would 
earthquake the fringes of every bookmaker’s heart. He 
ntimated that the moment of accomplishment might be 
at hand but could promise nothing. Caution and extreme 
secrecy would be necessary. If Chan Hop cared to take 
oath on all the graves of his forefathers never to reveal one 
iota of what he heard he might enter the sacred circle. 

Ah Jim would stretch a point, because in the first place 
he regarded Chan Hop as his friend and, secondly, when 
the particular horse he had in mind started he would be 
quoted at a long price in the betting. There would be 
plenty for everybody. Chan Hop must wait and watch 
He must place himself absolutely in the hands 


and lister 
of Ah Jim. When the appointed time arrived he must be 
ready. One grand plunge and they would journey back to 
China together 

As before stated, Ah Jim was a lover of the beautiful—e 
avant, a dreamer; and, moreover, a deep but unwitting 


tudent of cause and effect. With busy tongue he poured 
forth a torrent of words, marvelously portraying the ease 
and elegance which would be theirs. Chan Hop went back 
to his little kitchen as one in a trance. He did not regain 
his composure until he had deftly rolled a sputtering pill 
over the flickering lamp and inhaled its fumes with great 
sighs of content 

Then to Chan Hop came dreams; visions beggaring 
those of the ten thousand horsemen. Chan would now be 
mighty as a mandarin. Panoramic views of marvelous 
rising royally out of acres of the rarest exotics, 


mansion 

flitted before his mind eve Following these came a great 
theater built by the magnificent Chan, the most wonderful 
palace of amusement China had ever seen, In it great 


plays were enacted productions that consumed five years 
of the calendar, replete with the gruesomeness of murders, 
the tragedies of death, the gentle sentimentality of love 
and the cracking rataplan of everlasting fireworks. As 
Chan Hop nodded away off into sleepland he could see the 
homes of the aristocrats, which housed so many radiant 
beauties bedecked with jewels of jade and flower-crowned 
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coiffures, and all these charming creatures were standing 
at the doorways of their houses beseeching Chan Hop to 
partake of their hospitalities. 

Day after day Chan made a pilgrimage over to Ah Jim’s 
kitchen, but still the latter gave nosign. One week passed, 
then a second. Chan Hop was a nervous wreck. Then 
all at once, when he was about surrendering to despair, 
Ah Jim informed him in mysterious whispers that the 
appointed time had arrived. With the skill of a general 
massing his troops on the eve of battle Ah Jim disclosed 
his plans. The horse's name was Troublesome; he was 
owned by the famous stable to which Ah Jim was attached. 
He had never been in a race before and no one except 
the very few people admitted to the secrets of the racing 
confederacy knew his ability. 

Troublesome was entered in the third race the next day. 
Ah Jim counseled secrecy and circumspection. These white 
gamblers who took bets in the ring were as cunning as 
pariah dogs and as suspicious as so many caged coyotes, 
It would be better for them to pool their money and have 
it all wagered by one man. Ah Jim elected himself to this 
important office and Chan Hop trusted him gladky—yes, 
cheerfully—with the savings of years. 

No man could tell what would happen, cautioned Ah 
Jim, if he and Chan Hop were seen plotting together. 
It would be better for Chan to proceed with his labors on 
the morrow and not go near the betting ring at all. By 
neither word nor deed must he evidence any interest. 

But then, after all, why should any effort be made to 
conceal subsequent happening? Because on the following 
day, when the horses had gone to the post in the third 
race, Troublesome trailed down the back stretch, hope- 
lessly beaten and fully a hundred yards behind the rest of 
the field. Indeed if it were not that this is supposed to be 
a narrative, and that a curious public must be catered to, 
the fact would never be disclosed that Ah Jim lay in the 
long grass at the head of the stretch and chuckled to him- 
self as he watched the futile efforts of the recalcitrant 
Troublesome. 

And for the same reason it must be set down in black and 
white, so that all men may read, that Ah Jim had not 
visited the betting ring at all. But as he lay prone he 
could feel the impact of Chan Hop’s one-time bank roll 
irritating his wishbone. To be strictly truthful, it was 
safely stored in the strong pocket which always nestled 
closest to Ah Jim’s heart. 

But what of Chan Hop? What of the dream of the 
endless chain of horsemen? What of the mountain built 
out of great shining silver dollars? Who shall record the 
authentic tidings? Who shall be commissioned to pacify 


the bewitching ladies who are still waiting and watching, 
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so fruitlessly, in homes of peace and plenty? Where shall 
there be found in all the land one so eloquent, so adept 
with synonym and possessing a gift of tongues adequate 
to describe the manner and circumstance of Chan Hop's 
passing? What word juggler could twist thought into un- 
usual expression and tell us how Chan Hop might have 
parted company with countless adjectives dragged reck- 
lessly from the mysterious labyrinths of a language lend- 
ing itself so aptly to elaborate invective? 

Perhaps it was sufficient to sear the soul, laving it in all 
the salt tears brought about by centuries of sin. Allah be 
praised! We are Christian people! 


um 
AR into the night and until the yellow moon gave up 
its tireless vigil, Chan Hop sat on the edge of his bed 
with his head bowed down and held between hands. 

The little two-stringed instrument hung limply on the 
wall, while through the open door vagrant breezes wan- 
dered and in idle play stirred it until its light frame 
jarred against the casement and the strings gave forth an 
indignant wail, registering the protest of a neglected one 
as if to remind Chan Hop that matchless melody would 
never die. But a Chinese violin is an inanimate thing, with 
an unthinking soul, and knew not that it is hard to be glad 
when the pockets are empty. 

But as for Chan Hop, he heeded none of these things. 
He was pondering deeply on the uncertainty of all earth]; 
promises—on the irony of false flattery and the fleeting 
fantasy of alleged friendship. If he bore resentment 
against any man it was not the kind that found its ex- 
pression in words, because there are some things defying 
the possibilities of mere language. He only knew that 
after all there was nothing in burning joss sticks before 
altars and that no man could rely upon a miscellaneous 
flock of gods to protect his interests at the crucial moment 

But the habitués of the race track arise betimes, and 
long before dawn Chan Hop had prepared the morning 
meal and set it forth for the delectation of a swarm of 
hungry stable boys and helpers. 

Once only he peered out from his retreat in the direction 
of the kitchen where Ah Jim was domiciled, and then he 
noted with somewhat of a pang that the latter worthy was 
lazily directing the activities of his helpers. Through the 
lighted window Chan Hop could scan Ah Jim's counte- 
nance closely. The untoward events of the day before had 
left no devastating mark upon them. From his manner 
Ah Jim was evidently at peace with all the world. 

And then as if to cast a little sunshine in Chan Hop's 
path, along came Patsy Duffy the jockey, who, because of 

(Continued on Page 85) 

















Stable Boys Coming to Earty:Morning Breakfast Found Ah Jim Huddied Up on the Doorstep, the Very Incarnation of Abject Misery 
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STYLEPLUS Summer Clothes 


Especially designed for hot day comfort 





Men today dress for comfort. 

Styleplus hot weather clothes are made in skeleton-lined models. 
The special woolens are of the lightest texture—light and dark shades 
—fabrics that hold their shape because they have quality and respond 
to real tailoring. Here are summer clothes that take care of your 
appearance and your comfort both—and their price is very moderate. 

Ask a Styleplus merchant to show you a Styleplus summer suit 
and see the difference. 








, Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc 
ere. Baltimore, Md 


The big name in clothes 


Styleplus 
Clothes 
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“The sleeve ticket tells the price” 
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FIFTH OF A SERIES OF TIMELY DISCUSSIONS OF MOTOR CAR VALUES 


etails of the MARMON plan of 
dual distribution 


E ANNOUNCE, by means of this adver- lished the fundamentals of the Marmon 
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MARMON 


tisement, the completion of plans which 
bring a natural evolution in motor-car 
selling. 

Henceforth, Nordyke & Marmon 
Company will have two distinct de- 
partments of distribution, 

One, of course, is our long-existing 
department for the distribution of 
new Marmons. 


The added department will distrib- 
ute renewed Marmons. 

Thus we bring renewed Marmons 
ona rightful parity with new Marmons. 


Thus we unite all Marmons of the 34 
series under direct factory supervision. 


Resulting from stabilized 
design 


Tuis innovation was not of our con- 
ception. It grew of its own accord. The 
country over, there came into existence 
a buoyant renewed Marmon market. 

But it was not organized. Each au- 
thorized Marmon distributor, devoted 
chiefly to distribution of new Marmons 
of the 34 series, found himself com- 
pelled to strengthen his renewed 
Marmon department. 


Finally at a meeting of Marmon dis- 
tributors, the company was asked to 
devise a new plan for distributing re- 
newed Marmons. 

We studied the problem for months. 
One of our chief executives traveled 
from coast to coast to confirm our find- 
ings. And there has been a unanimity 
of opinion. 

As a result, we nationalize the dis- 
tribution of renewed Marmons of the 
34 series. 


Here at the factory we have estab- 


method of renewal, for the guidance of 
every authorized Marmon distributor. 
This is an entirely new idea. 

Every renewed Marmon of the 34 
series bears a Certificate of Renewal, 
issued by the authorized Marmon dis- 
tributor. Thisis themost authoritative 
document of its kind ever issued. 

This certificate is authorized evi- 
dence that the car has been genuinely 
renewed. 

Thus we offer in a renewed Marmon 
34 one of the greatest bargains of the 
day, one of the most lasting satisfactions, 
one of the finest thrills of motoring. 


You profit thus 
HIrHERTO, each Marmon distrib- 


utor handled only his own renewed 
Marmons. Now all are “pooled.”” Now 
there is a nation-wide, co-operative 
organization of Marmon distributors. 
Toserve the public, thereisinterchange 
of renewed Marmons, when necessary. 

Our renewed car department, with 
head offices located here in Indianapo- 
lis, is prepared to serve you wherever 
you live—city or country, east, west, 
north, south. 

Here we have a card index of every 
renewed Marmon available. Here we 
know the nearest renewed Marmons to 
you—-all the information about them, 
their prices, dates of delivery, etc. 

In arenewed Marmon of the 34 series 
you can secure values not found in new 
cars of like price. You get advanced 
engineering, stabilized design, perma- 
nent investment. 

Learn the significance of this new 
plan by visiting an authorized distrib- 
utor, or write direct to our Renewed 
Car Department. 


Pennant Awarded to Nordyke & Marmon Co., Now. 1, 1918, 


Unsted States Government, Bureau of Atrcraft Produc 


tson, for Oct. Compeisiion. Permanenily Awarded Now. 16. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY = 


Established 1851 33 INDIANAPOLIS 
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Prices 


HE old say- 

ing that 

“‘Results are 
what we expect 
while conse- 
quences are what 
we get’’ was 
never more apt 
than to-day. Peo- 
ple individually 
and in groups are 
now grabbing for 
one thing but get- 
tinganother. Un- 
fortunately the 


objects of our 
reach are much 
more desirable 


than the things 
we are getting. 
The truth con- 
cerning industrial 
relationships is 
the most impor- 
tant lesson of the 
lay. Heretofore 
we have given but 
little thought to 
the closeness of 
the connection 
between workers 
in seemingly un- 
related indus- 
tries. But we are 


commencing to 











see that practi- soe Us 

cally no one is 

wholly independ- 

ent of others. When all 

fact we may then get n 
Two or three hig} 

that is entirely pers 


of us are fully conscious of this 
results and fewer consequences. 





‘ officials get into a controversy 
and before the dispute has gone 
far statements reflect on the nation and 
reduce the amount of good will that America has built up 
in foreign lands. It is the same old story of one or two men 
placing their own welfare above the good of the whole 
people. 
A great corporation takes advantage of an abnormal 
industrial situation and piles up huge profits. The em- 
l know it and they demand a share of the gain. 


pioy ees 


are made that 


are advanced 





The company ha to come acro 


and wages 
1) 


reased burden always falling 


time and time again, the ir 
upon the unfortunate cor 
the profits have been forced to the highest point the traffic 


imer. In one industry where 
have just received another fifteen 
wages of 169 


prices 


would bear, the men 
per cent advance 
per cent since 1916 
is high wages. There 
high wages have come after large profits and high prices 
> the ir du tries that will suffer 


makir ga total increase in 
The usual explanation for high 


are hundreds of « ases, however, where 


and not before 


from heir selfish ar 


t 


most 1 incompetent management 
of readjustment. 


to investigate the wages of a 


during the inevitable day 

The Government st 
certain large group of underpaid Federal employees about 
fifteen months ago. I understand the report of the C 


gressional committee is about to be made 





‘ted 


n- 
In the mean- 
time what has happened? Thousands of the most efficient 
workers have secured new jobs in other. lines and their 
places have been taken by inexperienced men, many with 
inferior qualificatior As a consequence of taking 
and a half to make an investigation that should hav 
, the entire country has been obl 


a year 


e been 








made in two weel ged to 
put up with inferior service in one of the nation’s most 
essential departments. 

I might stop here long enough to point out the evil 
consequences of a bungled tax system and the cruel 
injustice of a proposal to pay out millions of dollars that 
can’t be raised and was never promised, largely to score a 
point in the present political game surtax 
rate has no parallel in any other country. It is higher than 
the British rate and yet produces less. It is not equitable 
between rich and poor and is threatened with additions 
that will certainly be destructive to business. It is not 
) raise tax rates to a point where they will dis- 


Our current 


impossible \ 


courage energy and remove incentives to produce. Wages 
and 
declines. 


taxes based on trade and decline when trade 


are 


Gas iz Used to Refine Gold as Well as to Cook Food 


Let me clear away from politics, however, and stick to 
my policy of citing actual cases. Pages could be written at 
the present time to show how certain actions and condi- 
tions in one place have produced a distant and unexpected 
effect. It may seem a far cry from food and fuel to ladies’ 
furs. However, the relationship is direct and definite. 
One of the most important industries of Newfoundland 
is seal fishing. In 1916 the Newfoundland sealers caught 
241,302 seals. The net value of this haul was $642,463. 
In 1918 sealskins had advanced and, though the catch was 
ol ly 151,431 seals, the value of the total haul was $863,552. 
The seal catch for this year is already in and amounts to 
only 33,985 seals, having a value of $159,925. Back of this 
failure is the high cost entailed out 
fishing The 


this year to fit out nine vessel 





the seal- 


fleet tatement is made tha cost $300,000 


, whereas in 1900 it cost only 
half as much to fit 


Some of the people who have been boosting the 


a little more than out twenty-two 
steamer 


prices of food, fuel and ship eq 
to hare of their 

for their wives and daughters this fall. 
follow up this idea of relations} ip b 
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lipmer t will probably have 


part with a profits when they purchase 
seal KINS 

Let us ider- 
ing a sing railroad 
troubles. There are approximately 500 tin-plate hot mills 
The tin car from 
it possible for more t 


from fi 


con 


onsequence of our present domestic 


operating in the United States made 
the output of these mills han 
4000 American cannerie 


make 


to conserve annually veto 





six billion containers of food. If cans are noi available at 
the right moment the greater part of this vast quantity of 


food will be wasted. 

A sufficient number of cans cannot be produced unless 
the mills are able to work the greater portion of the time 
Though these meta! food containers are largely used during 
led supply of cans mu 


otnerwi 


short seasons of the year, the nee 
be produced from d iy t 
quantity of containers 
In 1918 and 1919 the sl} ortage of 


e the acc 


) lay, 
is not adequate when the rush Is on. 
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this,curtailment was not felt during the packing season 
last year, because of the stock of plate and cans which the 
can manufacturers of the country had in reserve. This 


surplus of cans has now been consumed. The carry-over 
stock of tin plate which the can factories had on hand in 
January, 1919, was the heavi stock they 
had on hand in January this year was the lowest on record 

The steel strike of last winter seriously delayed produc- 
tion, and then when the mills finally did get under way 
and the production of tin plate returned to nearly 


basis, an acute shortage of freight cars occurred and the 
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each to more than 5,000,000 cases, or 120,000,000 cans, 


year’s pack in Hawaii would 
had not been for strikes 


I might explain how this 
have been 6,000,000 cases if it 
it e | 


steeiworkers In 


nited State: 
Pest burgh who closed the mills and 
I who stopped the movement of freight 
at the realized that their action would 
reduce the supplies of food next winter, but these 
men and everyone else will have occasion to know the 
truth, not only when they buy canned pineapple but when 
purchase beans, peas, corn, tomatoes and other 
next January when the ground is covered with 
»w and we are all largely dependent on canned foods to 


railroad workers 


may not time have 


great! 


with a balanced ration. 
, Strikes, inefficiency and half-hearted effort on 
g us to a food situation 


rovide us 

Idlene 
the part of many people are bringin 
that will be without 


and that 


all kinds of laws to prevent profiteering, but, after all is 
said and done, the real remedy will come of its own accord 
from within. There are few things but what we can do 
without if we absolutely must. The evils of the present 
era of high costs would probably have disappeared before 
now if it were not for our own disinclination to undergo 
sacrifice and put up with the inconvenience of using sub- 
stitutes that are cheaper but less desirable than the things 
to which we have been accustomed. 

In the building trades and the industries producing 
wearing apparel, from hats to shoes, wages, prices and 
profits have reached record figures, and people are won- 
dering if these and a few other fortunate industries are to 
continue for long to hold us in financial bondage. If we 
could only see it in the true light we should have greater 
fear of the consequences that must arise from the starva- 
tion pay given the teachers who are intrusted with the 
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cubic feet of artificial gas is produced and distributed each 
year in the United States. In the making of this gas in 
1919 the companies used 9,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal; 26,000,000 gallons of oil; 1,500,000 tons of coke and 
2,000,000 tons of anthracite coal. 

It has been some years.now since most of the gas com- 
panies in the United States learned that the expansion of 
their business and its ultimate prosperity depend upon the 
good will of the public that is served. Some time ago, 
when knowledge of the art was limited, the gas appliances 
were inefficient and objectionable. In recent times inven- 
tion and improvement have been carried on rapidly, so 
that the gas appliances used to-day are practically the last 
word in efficiency and econcemy. The basic process of 
manufacturing gas, however, has undergone but little 
change since the original method of carbonizing coal by 
the retort process was first commenced. A large amount 

of labor-saving ma- 
chinery has been 





| irallel 
will cause distress, if 
not starvation, in 
of our large 

‘ next winter, 
Farmers throughout 
the country this 
realizing the 
of loss through 
famine, have 
half- 
least 
atti- 


ear, 


i can 
idopted a 
hearted or at 

ative 


‘ 


| respect 


ide with to 
their taking acreage 
from the 


cannera, 
Che serious help sit- 
ation has also been 
instrumental in 
causing the farmer 
to take the attitude 
that heshould worry 
long 
enough to feed him- 
elf and family 
Perhaps we shall 
have a sufficiency of 
fresh food during 
summer and 
but let us not 
yet that the only 


we can now live 


as he has 


wut a large sup 
of canned goods 
to reorganize 
our present 
» of life. This 
»blem is onl 
of many Cases 
»the whole na 
will get a cor 
simply 


because a few people 


equence 


perfected and has 
changed the old- 
time gas house into 
quite a complicated 
plant, but the prin- 
ciple employed in 
the manufacture of 
the product remains 
the same, if we ex- 
‘ept the water-gas 
yp ocess which made 
i’ appearance early 
in the eighties. In 
this connection it 
must be understood 
that I am leaving 
out of consideration 
the coke-oven proc- 
ess, for this method 
can be adapted only 
to special localities 
where the primary 
product, which is 
coke, can be readily 
disposed of. 

One thing that is 
especially deserving 
of commendation on 
the part of the public 
is the practice that 
has been followed by 
all the larger gas 
companies in main 
taining research 
laboratories where 
experienced workers 
are engaged in con- 
ducting experiments 
designed to improve 
all types of gas- 
consuming devices 
and bring such appli- 
ances to the highest 








trove fora 
. I have 
poken of this par 


ticular thing l, and any belated 


becaus 


repentance or doubled effort will not enable us to restore 


food after it has 
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once rotted 


; 


igen greatest danger that threatens the welfare of the 
people of the United States to-day 


is from the condi- 


been created by rising cost that have 
all 


ame percentage increase had 
be 


ns that I 
been equal or uniform 
If the 


wape 


ave } 
through industries and 
among all people 
een added to al' 
asion for the unrest and d 
rienced, 
isted prior to the commencement of the advance. 
conditions 
other 


! 


and all there would 


now 


prices 
atisfaction that are 


except in those cases where injustice had ex- 


There are fixed laws that govern economic 
the same rigid exactness that 
control the forces of Nature 

ief importans 


with exercised by 
It may appear at 


to-day 


laws that 


fir glance that the problem of c! 
how to regulate the industries that are beginning to 


{ under a weight of undeserved wealth. 


Careful thought will 


even of the undesirable kind mentioned, i 


oop growing 
indicate, however, that prosperity, 


often less of a 


menace to a nation than the precarious situation created 


i few e ential industries are ye rmitted to drag on 


The 


line of bu Iness 


when 


he roc moment it is known that there is no profit 


in a certain capital refuses to become in- 


terested in the ents composing such an industry, 


rod 


mone 


prises 


and the p iction or service of the business is curtailed. 


Easy is not a permanent thing. If a man estab- 


lishes a factory or a store and commences to make large 
good fortune 


power of 
may pa 


profits others soon di ) r the secret of his 
ing the 


We 


and become his « ipetitor thus reduc 


his monopoly and the extent of his profits, 


Preparing Materials for Canning in a Big Food:Packing Piant 
of our children, the deficient wages paid to 
polis emen and postmen, the low salaries of some govern- 
ment employees, and the inadequate incomes of that great 
army of salaried men who are commencing to feel the in- 
justice of a policy that recognizes and rewards only those 
who organize and then swing a club. 

It is to force men out of an industry by a policy 
of low wages than it is to get them back and again develop 
staff efficiency. 
aged in a year that it cannot be restored to normal effi- 
in adecade. In the meantime the nation suffers in 
sand toanextent that was not dreamed of, for no 


educ atior 


easier 
A profession or business can be so dam- 


ciency 
many wa) 
business can be injured without adversely affecting other 
enterprises that are related to it. 

In order to bring this thought home and get it out of the 
realm of theory let me speak of public utilities, and take, 
for example, our great gas companies. Here we have an 
industry made up of 1024 corporations, practically all of 
which operate under the jurisdiction of state commissions 
or some legislative enactment. The prices they are per- 
mitted to charge and the service they render, particularly 
as to quality standards under which gas must be supplied, 
are in most cases fixed by rule or regulation. The large 
advances in the cost of materials and of labor have created 
a serious problem for such companies to solve. 

The total investment in the gas industry is approxi- 
mately $4,000,900,000. Artificial gas is directly supplied 
to about 8,250,000 consumers in approximately 4600 cities, 
and villages throughout the country, and serves a 
population of more than 40,000,000 people. In the neigh- 
borhood of 62,000 miles of street mains are used to dis- 
tribute gas, and this does not include the small service 


towns 


which convey the gas from the mains to the house- 
300,000, 000,000 


pipe 


holder’s premises. It is estimated that 


degree of efficiency. 

One company—and 
it is not the largest one—operates a research department at 
an annual expense of about $60,000, and the sole aim of 
this organization is to reduce the waste of gas in the homes 
of consumers. It was some years ago that one of the gas 
companies coined the phrase ‘‘ Matches are cheaper than 
gas’’; and this little reminder has been widely used by all 
gas companies in their effort to encourage the consumer 
to relight the burner when there was work to be done, 
rather than to leave the flame burning needlessly. 

The policy that is now being pursued by most of the ga 
companies may be expressed about as follows: Waste of 
gas by faulty appliances or otherwise causes high gas bills. 
High bills breed complaints. Complaints mean investiga- 
tions, rechecking, letter writing, delayed payments and 
other expense; and, worst of all, they mean dissatisfied 
customers. The companies believe that satisfied custom- 
ers are worth more to them thar the small revenue that 
might come from the excessive Use cf gas. Such a method 
of conducting a business should certainly foster good will, 
and if it does not the fauit must lie with the gas people 
themselves through their failure to present the merits of 
their service to the people at large. 

Many of our gas companies are practically starving in 
a land of plenty. The oil used in gas manufacture five 
years ago represented a cost of twelve to fifteen cents a 
thousand feet of gas made. At prices which some of the 
companies are compelled to pay to-day the cost a thou- 
sand feet has risen from thirty to fifty cents. Oil formerly 
costing three and four cents a gallon is commanding twelve 
to fifteen cents to-day. A careful examination shows that 
steam coal such as is used by the gas companies has ad- 
vanced about ninety-five per cent in five years. During 
the same time gas coal has gone up seventy per cent, colce 

Continued on Page 38) 
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HE PROFITS MOST 


WHO COVETS 


If it meets a great public need, any in- 
dustrial enterprise can choose between 
being a mere business, and a business 
institution. 


It can choose between the two kinds of 
money which can be made in business— 
the ephemeral kind, or the clean and 
the lasting kind. 


A business can be built in a year, a 
month, or even a day. 


But a business institution should com- 
mand the noblest endeavors of a life- 
time. 


A business success, so-called, can be 
compounded of man’s lesser, and even 
his baser abilities. 


It can be built by mere energy, or enter- 
prise, or expedience—or constructed of 
cunning, and craft, and chicane. 


But a business institution cannot be 
created unless it partakes of the spirit 
as well as the intellect, the soul as well 
as the body. 


A mere business success, so-called, 
measures that success by the amount of 
money it amasses. 


A business institution concerns itself, 
first, not with the amount, but with the 
kind of money which it accumulates. 


— 
. 
= 





PROFIT LEAST 






The one centers its activities upon the 
first thoughts of the buyer, the other 
upon his last thoughts. 


The one deals in immediate money, the 
other in ultimate good will. 


t is one of the rewards of the institu- 

tion that is preoccupied with quality, 
and correspondingly careless of profit, 
that large profit always follows. 


And a still greater reward, that it is a 
clean profit, which endures long after 
the other is dead. 


The most precious asset that can accrue 
to any business institution is the pleasant 
thoughts which people think about it. 


When those pleasant thoughts, multi- 
plied many million times, have crystal- 
lized into a deep-rooted conviction, then 
a spirit has been added to the body— 
the mere business has become a busi- 
ness mstitution. 


Upon those who direct its destinies, 
only one necessity, only one duty, de- 
volves forever after. 


Let them see to it that they do not 
lapse, even in thought, from their high 
purpose of keeping faith. 

Let them take care that they continue 
to be worthy of the precious trust 
reposed in them. 
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(Continued from Page 36 
150 per cent and labor 110 per cent. During the last ten 
years the price of gas in our largest citie na 
from an average of about ninet cel a thousand 
feet to a price of $1.07 for the same unit quantity; 
evident from the foregoing figure hat the way of the ga 
ompanies at the present time is not a road leading to 
prosperity. 

Of all the articles or products that enter into everyday 
consumption gas has shown the least increase during the 
past few years. From the commencement of the war until 
the middle of last year the price of clothing increased 
epproximately 100 per cent, and food ninet per cent. 
The figures 
this same time indicate on] 
the price of gas. 

The same thing that is true of gas is also true of many 

Pa 


showing the cost of va ' 100 cite durit y 


a twelve per cent advance in 


other public utilitic Let us not look upon these public 


utilities as charitable institutions, and let us beware of 


those politicians who seek popularity through loudly pro- 
testing that they are agin this or that proposed adjust- 
ment because they aré Most of 
the public utilitic ire the people, and they have had the 


poorest deal that ha been handed out to any line of 


protector of the people 


business during recent strenuous time 


Canned Foods 
ITTLE did Napoleon realize the extent of the benefit 


4 he was giving humanity when he furnished the in- 
centive that brought about the discovery of the secret of 
preserving food in its natural state. It cost the Corsican 


12,000 franes to start the canning industry, but who will 


say it was not money well spent? 

Just as nothing is more important than food, so no art 
is more vital than that which conserves, improves and 
increases the supplies of the things needed to sustain life 
Food preservation has practically driven scurvy from the 


face of the earth by making it possible for us to gather our 





urplus tons of food in the seasons of ple nty and release 
them for consumption in the bleal days when the eart} 
chilled and unproductive Without canned food the 
World War would have been fought on wholly different 
lines 
The slogan of 1918 was ‘“ Food will win the war.” 
The truth of thi 
can sum up the story by saying, “‘Canned foods helped 


thought was proved, and to-day we 


win the war.” 
The Civil War established canned foods in America; 
war established them throughout the world. 


the la 


Some people maintain that America leads the world 
because her people are the best-fed nation of the earth. 
If this is true it certainly follows that the tin can has had 
much to do with our success, for without any great sup- 
plies of tin we have still 


uceeeded in developing 


As most people know, tin cans are made of rolled steel 
heet, coated by dipping the sheet in molten tin. All the 
tin therefore that goes into the manufacture of such a can 
] 


is that whic u ed to plate the steel. 


Years ago tin sold 
for thirteen cents a pound, but during the war it rose to 
a pound and has since been selling at fifty or 

The manufacture of tin plate in America 
was largely brought about by the refusal of Major McKin- 
ley, later President McKinley, 
the National Canners’ Association in 1890, when repre- 
entatives of that body pictured to the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee the dire consequences of a 
proposed tariff on tin plate. After listening to the argu- 
ments, McKinley told the canners that American brains 
coupled with American dollars could manufacture tin 
of as good quality as that made in 
Wales, and just as cheaply. He added that the tariff 
a chance to prove this statement. 


one dollar 


ixty cent 


to concede the demands of 


plate in this country 





ariff was established, and instead of adding ma- 
ly to the cost of canned goods it resulted in creating 
a great tin-plate industry in the United States. Prior to 
the passage of the McKinley Tariff Bill America depended 
entirely upon England ior all the tin plate used. To-day 
we not only supply ourselves but export millions of boxes 
annually. In the beginning all cans were made by hand 
labor, and only a few thousand could be produced in one 
plant in a day. Automatic machinery and improved 
methods now enable the production of 100,000 cans in 
one plant in the same length of time. 

The invention of the open top, or sanitary, can was a 
great step forward. At the present time practically all 
meats, fish, fruits and vegetables are packed in the open 


top, or sanitary, cans. Clever machines have been per- 
fected for closing the cans, 
close his end of the can more speedily and with less labor 


required to close the vent, 


so that to-day the packer can 





and expense than was formerly 
or cap hole, car 

More than 36,000,000 boxes of tin plate are now pro- 
duced each year in the United States. The value of this 
output is approximately $250,000,000. Of the plate pro- 
duced, about 20,000,000 boxes, or fifty-six per cent, are 
used in the manufacture of food cans. Recent statistics 
indicate that American manufacturers are now producing 
in the neighborhood of 8,000,000,000 cans for food prod- 
ucts annually. This enormous output of cans has a money 
value at the present time of more than $160,000,000. 

Notwithstanding the fact that great progress has been 
made in the methods employed in canning foods, much 
doubt exists in the minds of many people concerning the 
purity and wholesomeness of these preserved foods. Ex- 
periments have shown that sterilization may be accom- 
pli hed by heat below, at or above the boiling temperature, 
All foods:cannot be sterilized in the same way, because 





ome would be injured, while in other cases the expense 
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would be prohibitive. Practically only fruits can be ster- 
ilized below the boiling point, and even then such practice 
is only advisable when the packer especially desires to 
preserve the fine appearance of the product. Such canning 
may be accomplished by maintaining the temperature 
above 165 degrees for a longer period of time than when 
the boiling method is used. 

In some cases the time is shortened and the operation is 
repeated on two or more successive days. The aim of the 
fruit packer in such a procedure is to prevent breaking the 
tissue and thereby losing the juices, which undesirable 
result is brought about by the application of excessive 
heat. This sterilization method has only been applied in 
private canning, due to the fact that it is too slow for use 
commercially. 

In large canneries fruits are cooked at the boiling tem- 
perature, which destroys all germ Tomatoes are pro 
cessed at a boiling temperature maintained for about fifty 
minutes. Meats, fish, milk and most vegetables are 
cooked at a temperature above the boiling point. This is 
accomplished in retorts where steam is admitted under 
pressure, in retorts where water can be superheated, or on 





the open calcium chloride or oil bath. Beans, corn, peas, 
beets, pumpkin and sweet potatoes all require a high 
temperature. In the proce sing of milk the cans are agi- 
tated during the cooking to prevent scorching and keep 
the milk smooth. Of all vegetables, corn is probably the 
most difficult to can, since it requires a temperature of 
about 250 degrees for not less than seventy-five minutes 

After the food product has been received at the canning 
plant the principal steps in manufacture are as follows 
The product is graded, then carefully washed and pre 
pared for the can. Filling may be done by hand or ma 
tilled by the former 


to crush the pieces 


chine. Fruits can be more successfully 
process, as the machines are likely 
Some head space must be provided in the cans, 
duction of a small amount of gas will destroy the vacuum 
When the food is put into the can at a temperature higher 
than 160 degrees the expansion it has undergone wil 


or the pro 


prov ide suffix lent head space. 

The next ste p is to exhaust the cans, which is accon 
plished by heating them until the contents are hot and a 
much as possible of the air is driven off. This process 
not necessary if the articles put into the cans are subjected 
to forecooking, as corn, or for those that are kettle cooked 
and filled hot. Exhaustin also seldom used with sucl 
products as peas and beans, which receive a hot brine 





Even in this latter case, however, many authorities be 
lieve that it is advantageous. 

After the cans have been exhausted and capped they are 
collected in large iron baskets holding from two to three 
hundred cans, and then processed in a retort as before 
mentioned. If the processing is con 
temperature the retort is not closed, but 

into the water, whicl 
covers the cans. If the 


lucted at a boiling 
steam is turned 





and building a canning 
industry greater in size 
than that of all other na 
tions combined, Though 
the discovery that food 
could be preserved for 
months with perfect 
safety and without 
in nutritive value wus 
made by Appert in 
France in 1795, the prin 
cipal advances in the art 
must be attributed tothe 
genius and enterprise of 
American scientist 

I will pass over the 
notable achievements 
made in the canning 
industry since its com 
mencement in the United 
States in 1821 and devote 
attention to the present 
day practices that make 
it possible for the house 
holder to have vegetable 
upon his table in January 
which are fresher than 





similar vegetables deliv 
ered to him from the 
truck-farmer'’s wagon in 
the month of August 
Often a shorter period 
has elapsed between the 
gathering and canning of 
fresh vegetables than be 
tween the gathering and 
delivery of raw vege 
tables to the consumer’ 
home, It is further true 
that the canned goods 








temperature is to be 
above the boiling point 
the retort is closed, and 
either the steam is turned 
into the retort until the 
proper pressure and tem- 
perature have been 
reached or water is first 
turned in to cover the 
cans and the steam is ad 
mitted until the temper 
ed, 

Sterilization depends 
on administering the 
proper amount of heat 
for the right length of 
time. Any longer cooking 


is to no purpose, When 








ature has been attai 


the process is completed 
the cans must be cooled 
with water, or they will 
hold the heat so long that 
the contents will become 
overcooked and s¢ riousl) 
injured. The important 
point in canning is to 
accomplish the different 
steps quickly. 

It is proper that the 
public should understand 
that in canning opera 
tions the only things 
used, aside from the 
product itself, are salt, 
sugar or other seasoning, 
and water. No hardener, 
bleach or preservative is 
employed at the present 
time. In ex 
canning there never was 


nmercial 

















we eat are generally of 


good quality. 


Interior of a Modern Plant Where Soups are Canned 


so much pre ervative 
(Concluded on Page 89) 
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PATHE 
Dance Recorps 


have that peculiar living urge that 









makes all the world of difference 


bs etween ordinary dance music and 






the sparkling energy that Carrie 
the transcending punch. Brilliant 







tone, slashing vigor, hot surge of 






rhythmic impulse—and a galvanic 






“zip” inherited from the gaiety of 
La Belle France the home ot the 


original Pathe. 
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OBODY was more interested in the reformation 
Hanson than Mr Milling A bache 


of forty, ricl fond of pleasure, and very 


of Charl 


| 
LN ho: 


of a 


idy of the highest 


bachelor, who suddenly marries a young 


tne tricte 


when he lea 


walks of 
ard and 
and turning 
atten 

drav 

Pp 

in a@ moment, 

his present virtu 
merely a 


promise 


ture, and a promise, 


everyone of experience 


only too eager to declar 
not at all likely to be ful 
filled A dog is 


less likely to remain a 


a dog and 
not 
dog when he has passed 
more than half h life in 
caninity. 

aid 


on’s re 


In short, everyone 
that Charles Har 
form not last very 


would y 
orry for 


long They 
that pretty little wife of h 
but really 


were 


he ought to have 


had more sense than to ex 


man of Charle 


and 


pect a 
character 1 abilitie 


ane 
tastes to become an ascetic, 
Mr Milling, 

of the oldest of 


friends, wa 


who wa 
one these 
also, as might 
one of the 


But she 


be expected 
t doubter 
was much 
of ¢ ‘harles 
a teetotaler, 


greate 
amused to heat 
without tobacco, 
forbidden 
card unable to vi 
theater except b 


unknown at race met 
going to church twice 
and often on 


the 


Sunday, 
twice during 

‘He ha 
the baby - 


wee 


LOO} 


“Do You Know That Your Husband Encouraged Me to Come Here —in Order to Get Rid of You?" 


Ind ng wouldn't | ve it, even 


a friend 


egiment u 
from 
as Mr. Hickmar 

‘But | as 


ought to know 


0 good-lool 


yed with ’em; after all, I 


up and down with the 


Kate 
lle wa 

¢ beggar nearly a or 
What 


‘She won't have : " ; veal 


ure you, 


was the! 

ursemaid to 
wk at wheeling the 
pram but ‘ Her idea is to do 
ything f ‘ nt idea if she could. But it 
the } suse has to carry on. I 
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wheel the pr 


ever 
eally means 

woked afte 

Mrs. Milling showed 
last revelation 

‘And of course Char! 


e can't leave the 


urprise 


‘How long will 
an 


hook his head with a 


lasted more than a year now, you know Hickman 


kind of wonderment 


“You don’t meat you think it’s going to be per- 


manent! Come: . you know Charle 


But the 


not nearly so sure of | 


young th a plain question, was 


im elf ; ingenuousness appeared 
in hi that he 
like tosay. Everything seemed all right when he was there 
He paused, and reflected 


“a suppose she is very lovely,” sai 


candid glance when lhe replied wouldn't 
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“Not exactly beautiful But she’s—er— she’s good to 
look at. And there’s no doubt Charles is devoted to her.” 
He smiled suddenly. 

“Oh?” Mrs. Milling looked coquettish. 

“Well—why not?” 

As her friend was plainly in no mood for a little flirtation 
she changed her tone, and common-sensibly replied, ‘“‘ Why 
not, indeed? It was not surprising if she was charming 
enough to effect such a reformation in Charles.” 

“He's very happy, you know,” was the comical youth’s 


“So was I 


next remark, thrown out like a challenge. 

“T suppose he is. He'd have to be.” 

“TI jolly nearly envied him.”” He paused. ‘“‘Made me 
feel like the Wandering Jew or the wild ass of the desert. 
Do you know, I saw the baby bathed every day.” He 
paused again and looked askance at Mrs. Milling to see 
how she was taking in all this. 

‘I don’t think Charles is such a fool as some people 
seem to think,” he murmured. 

“IT didn’t think he was a fool,’’ Mrs. Milling smiled. 

“Oh! I didn’t mean wi 

But Mrs. Milling began to laugh. And Hickman, who 
for all his battle scars was not yet twenty-three, blushed a 
delicate pink. 

Nevertheless the lady was impressed. She knew quite 
enough of the world to be very cautious of applying rules of 
thumb to individual cases. She perfectly understood the 
character of human creatures—which is to be inconsistent 
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and unconformable to law. That summer, therefore, 
finding Florence hot, and nothing to detain her, she 
decided to visit London and call on Charles Hanson, 
as well as any other old friends who might be in danger 
of forgetting her after her 
long absence. 
In Piccadilly she met 
Colonel Amplett. This was 
the first of her old acquaint 
ances, and she was perhaps 
not much surprised to see 
that he barely recognized 
her. She was obliged actu- 
ally to confront him and 
seize him by the hand before 
his large purple faceshowed 
the emotion proper to so 
fortunate an encounter. 
“By Jove! Is it you, 
Kate? I hardly recog 
But you're not a day older. 
Not a day! Excuse me. 
I'min a bit ofa hurry _ 
Mrs. Milling, firmly re- 
taining the colonel’s hand, 
said she wanted to talk to 
him. Really after all these 
years she had expected a 
kinder reception. She had 
been forward to 
seeing Dicky again, Dicky 
before everyone. 
“Ha! Yes. Delighted. 
course. Rather. You 
want to see me? What do 
you say to a cab? Can't 
talk in the middle of Pic- 
cadilly.” 

Mrs. Milling thought a 
cab a very good idea. The 
colonel waved his stick. 

‘“*We'll have it open, 
don’t you think? It’s a 
lovely day,” suggested the 
lady. 

“Open? Ah! Hardly 
worth it. We haven't very 
long. Really, Kate, I 
haven’t a moment. The 
Albert Hall,” he directed 
the man. 

“ The Albert Hall, Dicky? 
What an absurd place! 
Why not the park?” 
“Tt'lldo. It'll do. Jump 

Anywhere'll do for a 
talk.” The colonel hastily 
handed Mrs. Milling into 
the cab, jumped in after 
her and shut the door. 

‘““And how are things 
with you, Dicky?’’ she 
asked with an affectionate 
the cab drove off 


He eyed her 


loon 


Of 


in. 
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i] 
smile as 
Very fit and so on.” 


you know.” 


“ All right, thanks. 
cautiously. “I’m married, 
“Oh!” 

“Yes. 

“Congratulations!” 

“Not at all. I thought you might like to know. What is 
it you want to ask? Excuse my 
Are you broke again?” 

“It's very good of you, Dicky dear. But I said I wouldn't 
allow you to do any more for me, and I won’t. It’s not 
fair. No. I only wanted to know anything you 
happen to know about Charley Hanson.” 

The colonel appeared much relieved. His expressio 
lost a certain apprehensive air, especially about the ey« 
and his voice became almost gracious and caressing wh« 
he replied 

‘You always were a good sort, Kate. 
you are broke, and there’s anything I can do 
reason —things are rather tight just now— you've only g 
to ask me.” 

Mrs. Milling opened her mouth, possibly to accept thi 
kind offer, possibly to repeat her former declaration, but 
the colonel did not take any risks. He hastily proceeded 

“Charles? Charles Hanson? He's married too, you 
know. Married a girl from the Midlands. Birmingham, 
I think.” 


“So I heard. 


Four years now. Wonder you hadn't heard 


forcing the pace a bit. 


may) 


And honestly it 
withi 


And I hear she keeps him in order.” 
Continued on Page 42 
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Isn't it plain and evident that the 
Liberty has quietly entrenched 
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Continued from Page 40 ‘Charming!”’ murmured Charles 


Kee himself in orde Charle reformed.” “IT am glad to see you look so well,”’ said Mrs. Milling 
| how long, Dicky? in tones of warm pleasure 
We Kate ] th ig that, too But honestly, I ‘You've not changed in the least.” 
‘ e he . eve vy such a change in a ‘It is easy to see that marriage agrees with you.” 
rl ‘ ‘ i es Mr Hanson, very nice I “Ah! You heard that news?” 
se it ea er irprising A man must Mrs. Milling had heard the news She warmly con- 
low me i w you knew Hanson.” gratulated him. It was a delightful thing. She had always 
A littl replied the discreet Mrs. Milling hoped he would marry some nice girl, some really nice 
‘ ‘ ed } eye n her directior girl, and settle down. 
[ ‘ } of seeing hin he murmured After all, there was nothing like a happy marriage, 
Oh! The ne e expressed sudden illumina- and she believed he was happy. Very happy. He must 
| eve eemed, if anything, slightly more pro- be. His looks declared it. 
‘ ya e de id Meanwhile Charles, seeing that the interview was likely 
Y | ‘ 7 m,”’ she repeated to be protracted, had guided Mrs. Milling toaseat. Fora 
Chere w | e. The cab suddenly stopped, and the few minutes she continued her pleasant chatter of con- 


verceived that they had arrived at the gratulation and compliment, while the smiling Charles 


Albert H He thru ut his head and shouted “ Pieca made his acknowledgments and an occasional return in 
( , kind 
Ah! | ‘ is the cab turned and gathered “How it brings back the old days to see you again,’ she 
| Ah! You be il | houldn't like to let sighed at last, when these courtesies were exhausted. 
Cc} es in, expe Mrs. Charle “3 “Ah!” said Charles with a reminiscent smile. 
You don’t think I ought to eall, then, Dicky?” “They were very good times,”’ she suggested. 
The « el rolle« eyes again. No. On the whole he Charles shook his head and prodded the gravel. ‘‘ They 
i it Mrs. Milling had better not eall were. They were indeed.” 
Then w vu tell him to arrange somewhere a He also sighed. Then he took a half-humorous peep at 
But t jlonel did not like this task at all. He would his companion out of the corners of his blue eyes, which, 
inything, anything. Kate could command him, abso- she thought, were as bright as ever, and not less provoking. 
ite but he'd rather not put his finger in Charles’ pie Neither was he disconcerted when Mrs. Milling caught him 
No. It was hardly his busine Might be awkward in the act of this stealthy glance. He merely continued to 
Where can I meet him, then? Where does he live?” look. But Charles had always been remarkably imper- 
Charles? He's got a house in " The colonel  turbable. 
ed himself Let me see— he lives in— where is it?” “That time in Paris,”’ said Mrs. Milling with a senti- 
He wked | head on one side with a thoughtful air. mental cadence. 
It n the telephone book, I suppose?’ said Mrs. “Vienna wasn’t bad,” cheerfully replied Charles without 
Milling sweet] any sentiment whatever. 
Yes. Yes, no doubt,” the colonel agreed with a slight “Though I’m not sure I didn’t enjoy it all just as well 
eepening of his purple in the beginning—when you were still writing me those 
Kate had alway had this uncomfortable faculty of splendid letter ,’ Mrs. Milling reflected. 
iking a fellow feel like an a She sighed “Splendid?"’ Charles modestly deprecated this strong 


I'm afraid I shall have to call,”’ she murmured, “if I adjective. 
“Oh, yes, Charles! I loved them! Any woman would 
It’s really important.” love such letters. You were always so reckless on paper.” 
Ah! H'm.” The colonel was much perplexed. Charles smiled. But he looked as if he felt the flattery. 
I’m sure Charles himself would be very grateful to you,” “I've kept every one. I was looking at them again only 
hegan Mr Milling the other day.”’ 


in't be sure of seeing him somewhere else. I must see him 





















7" H’m. Well, what I suggest, Kate— mind, it’s only “I'm afraid you’re getting more sentimental than you 
1 suggestion, can't take any responsibility used to be, Kate. You didn’t always care so much about 
Oh, no, Dicky, of course not!” letters 
‘Well, you might try the park some morning in the “Oh, yes, Charles! You’re wrong there. I’ve never 
Ring, somewhere about Stanhope Gate. Charles takes a thrown away a letter—not from anyone.” 
before lunch now and then. I've 
net him once or twice about that time.” 
Alone *f 
Oh, ve Mrs. Charl giving the Ht oP a8 ¥| ' 
; ie > 
baby | lunch or whatever you eall ' . , 4 
{ At least o 1 fanes Hello! Here ' . 
we are You'll excuse me, Kate? I ; : (Pr. 
real ight ¢ eo we ng on.” { Fy") 
M Milling « ed hit fa - 
r) parting ef hut 
inh ; Ihe ‘ lurted 








( nel Amplett had a 
nscience whict i ed 
him to make t eeble a 
emit at prete n nat he 
lid not know the Hanse } 
rddre Itexcited hin 
that afternoc tow ‘ 
i enundg env 
the imp ‘ 
» Charle vi { 
‘ | ed Ww 
la later he met Mi 
M ny n ne i 
Tle ecog ed he it 
f | fancee i | 
whic he bowed 
hat ime ff with all 
e old ad t } ( 
ess of the Charlies she 
ad | w A gree 
" » different from 
‘ ) t A ) 
ed lifferent tro 
those f one vo 
he of her ancie 
iequaintances, pleased 
( ind at the same 
me slightly intrigued 


She Had Put the Precepts of Her Mother, Her Aunt and Her Various Evangelical Governesses to the Test, 
and They Had Proved Their Worth 


July 3,1920 


There was a slight pause. Then Hanson suddenly re- 
marked that it was time he was going on. Time for lunch, 
he was afraid. 

““You don’t lunch at half past twelve, do you, Charles?” 

Hanson was surprised to find it was only half past twelve 
He looked at his watch. 

Yes; half past twelve. Funny thing. He'd thought it 
was much later. No, he didn’t lunch till half past one 

Mrs. Milling agreed that it was easy to be mistaken 
about the time, and added that she was glad Charles wou!d 
not have to go on yet a while. 

‘“*D’you want to see me about anything?” asked Charles 
with a friendly obliging air. 

“T only meant I like to be with you again, old boy 

“Thanks. Good of you tosay so, Kate. I don’t suppose 
I’m very good company nowadays.” 

“Now you mention it,” said Mrs. Milling, shaking her 
parasol and glancing frankly at Charles, ‘‘ there issomething 
I want.” 

“Can I help you?” Charles was still more obliging. 

“It would be very nice of you. The truth is, I haven't 
any money. And I have some bills.” 

Charles smiled and bantered her. “ 
bills, didn’t you?” 

Whereupon Mrs. Milling pouted like a coquette of 
eighteen. No doubt Charles’ tone recalled the old times of 
which she talked so prettily. But the effect was comical! 
and Charles’ smile became a grin. 

Seeing this she allowed the pout to relapse into an ex- 
pression of almost equal impudence with Charles’ and 
remarked, “Yes. But it is a long time since you paid any 
of them, isn’t it?” 

“T paid some in advance, though. What happened to 
that little settlement?” 

Mrs. Milling shrugged her shoulders in the manner of 
Florence. 

“T rather understood that that was to cover my liabili 
ties,” added Charles pleasantly, with an emphasis on the 
“my”; “‘and you fixed the amount.” 

“TI thought you might like your letters back,” replied 
Mrs. Milling. 

Charles was drawing a large “‘C. H.” on the gravel. 

“So you've taken to blackmail?’ he said. ‘This is 
rather sad, Kate. When did you join the criminal classes? ”’ 

But Mrs. Milling was not to be disturbed by ugly word 
She knew her world too well. She had even some consider- 
able experience in the very profession Charles had men- 
tioned, perhaps in the hope of frightening her, and she had 
never been in the smallest danger of a prosecution. It is 
one thing, as she very well understood, for a man to have 
the reputation of a gay bachelor in the clubs and his owr 
social circle, and another to find his gayety revealed in the 
halfpenny papers, after a visit to the witness box. The 
former is even a distinction, the latter is highly discredit- 
able. It is not so much publicity as the kind of publicity, 
which turns a peccadillo into a crime and moves the con- 


You always did have 


science of the great world. 

“Oh, no, Charles,” she drawled after a pause. ‘“‘ Don’t 

be rude. It’s a perfectly plain sort of transaction. I have 
something to sell, and you know you are quite able 
to buy. I'm only asking two hundred.” 

“This time,”’ murmured Hanson, beginning an- 
other set of initials in a more florid style of letter 
ing. He appeared thoughtful. 

“Tt will be the last time. Truly, Charles, you can 
trust me. Ask Dicky Amplett.” 

““Have you touched him?” 

“Dicky gave me three hundred for 
some po ctographs and a page torn out 
of a visitors’ book —and one note. Only 
initials. Dicky was always careful.” 

“Amplett married five 
thousand a year. He 
could afford it.” 

**So can you. Look at 
the life you lead. You 
must be saving thou 
sands.” 

Mrs. Milling stopped, 
and then added with a 
tone of gentle reproof: 
‘Wow, Charles, don’t be 
silly. That’s all I beg 
You know my temper; 
and really I am 
very reasonable.” 

“Suppose I don’t 
buy those letters, 
as you put it?” 
$i ‘*‘Then they 

wouldn’t be any 
good to me, would 
they?” 

“Except to re- 
mind you of the 





good old days.’ 
Continued on 
Page 44) 
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JESPONDING to an obvious 
need, this company is now 
building an axle specially 
designed for oneton trucks—an axle 
distinguished for its mechanical effr 
ciency and stalwart construction. 
Incorporating perfected bevel gear 
drive, this Eaton product will extend 
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of commerce a service not formerly 
available tc vehicles of this type. 
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bearings, and they were not very I pitied her. I could see she felt it deeply in spite of her 
y efforts to carry it off. And she looks so old and worn, 
miled quite broken down. Though I suppose she can’t be more 
“n, . than forty-five. 

‘I dare say Mrs. Hanson would be int t nduct was the best rule, and that she herself was on the ye I am going home. I am quite stunned by this 

rhat is to say that if I don’t gi 7 wo whol ‘ ra wise and accomplished and virtuous ex- qreadful thing. I can’t even think. I shall try and not let 
_—— ; ~ ‘ . mothe= at anything is wrong. But please do not 

t she was not less astonished than hurt by try It is no use pretending that this is not 
visit, and though, when she took refuge in a? sis in both our lives. I shall pray for you, 
Cc ver happens, be sure [ shall always do 
th forget how happy we have been. 
h.”” Your affectionate wife, 

uu know that would mean a smas} nple jei 1 

‘So she doesn’t know much about you?’ , illing r ling z ae : i 2m 
miled again young lady of the highest principles, when proposed _. P. S. Write to pte darling. I dare say it will be al 

And then they wouldn’t be any good to yo t 0, san equivocal answer and goes to her mother for right. Don’t be too worried. 

‘But you wouldn’t-be pleased. Mind you, arles, advice and support; and similarly a young wife, when When Charles came in for tea and was informed at the 
I'm quite serious about thi If you don't pay up withir with her husband, is wise to return home. door that Mrs. Charles, the baby and the little nursemaid 
ay within the week—I'll tal iles are a trifle out of date is no proof that — had left at four o’clock in the car, with three trunks, the 
Mrs. Hansor 1 you'll deserve { ng so an.” hey are bad ones. The former is calculated to increase folding cot, the nursery basket, the traveling bath and 


(Continued from Page 42 ver ar, 1 its widest 
Mrs. Milling, in spite of a slight appearance of vexation, wide, b + formerly included by the schoolroom and now 
r he drew the conclusions that her rule of 


pounds you will show these 
Hlow old was I when I wrote ’em—twenty-two 

A very nice boy 

And young —like all your vi« e boy ccept poor ver bedroom, she wept not entirely for the pain of out- 
7 irtue but perhaps a little on account of plain and 


ld Amplett You will show them to my | yp ? raged 
he was never at a loss to know her next 


Har ! a : ver h a lover’s impatience—it had had that effect the best sewing machine, for Wimbledon, he looked as if 
and the latter is likely to cause the husband, the news were not unexpected. It is probable that his un- 
one o'clocl I'm afraid anxious to avoid concerned attitude was meant to deceive the housemaid 
fternoon, Mrs. Mill all the complica- If so he failed. That observant and romantic young 
tions of a quarrel woman immediately returned to the kitchen and informed 
not only with his the cook, the kitchenmaid and the parlormaid that she'd 
told master, and he turned as pale as ashes, poor man 
It was ashame, it was. And she only hoped he didn’t shoot 
himself. But she wouldn’t be surprised. And she thought, 
for her part, that if he did, it would serve someone quite 
right, with her airs. 

Charles found Amy’s letter in his dressing room, and 

at once going to the library he replied: 


go. Good 


Charles rose lightly raised his h 
trolled away. 


taken aback, and very much annoj 


Milling was capable of feeling 
deeply enough to sacrifice a little time 
and trouble for revenge But she had 
never at any time of her life allowed her 
feelings to carry her away when there j My dear Amy: I cannot ask you to forgive me, but 
was anything to be got out of controlling I beg you to forget. Try to forget all but the happy 
- year we spent together. It has made a better mar 
of me. I am going abroad. Even if you could bear 

to live with me, and I see you can’t, I could 
or twice what the punishment would be PY not endure the shame and humiliation of thi 
’ exposure. Better that little Charles should 

if he remained obstinate } , ‘ 
e ' : never know his father than to see him live 
But in the third time that Charles, | j on sufferance. I shall not return in any case 


t\ 
ing been waylaid in Green Street not a ig 5 for less than a year, and then only if you send 
} hi door and i , ; ' 'y for me. Letters will be forwarded by the 
t ’ » « 


them. She did not therefore immediat« 
punish Charles for his folly and meanne 


She first took occasion to warn him once 


indred yards from own 

olemnly invited to take this third bank. But if you do not send I shall under 

ance of safety, politely refused a ver stand. I know what you must feel. I sas 
reasonable offer, and even went so far a ; if again, forget, dearest Amy, all but the love of 
to say that if she really meant to do any- oe : , v » Your devoted husband, 
thing with the letters she had better do if : : \. : : F CHARLES HANSON. 
oon as he was taking his wife to Cowes # S i ; P. S. If after a year you want a divorcee | 
for the regatta week, Mrs. Milling at last . / f . shallarrange to provide the necessary ground 


permitted herself to be angry Only the fact the 


Charles posted this letter himself, ate a 
very good tea and then whistled for a tax 
The rest of the afternoon, till closing time, he spent in th 
shops. Tosee him one would have believed him in the mo 
excellent spirits, but he was never a man who carried | 
heart on his sleeve, and no doubt that brisk tread and 
cheerful countenance hid thoughts of the deepest care. 


had not brought the letters, a bulky parcel, \ 
prevented her from marching into Hansor 
Charles’ heels, 

But this obstacle did not long delay her; neither did her 
temper cool on the journey to Bloomsbury and back, 
though she traveled partly by bus and largely on foot. Her 


temper was rather of an enduring heat, a steady glow, than 
Mrs. Milling returned at the same hour on the morrow 


of a flaming violence She had never in a hasty momet 
in order to give Charles that second blow which she 


hit any man on the head with a champagne bottle like, 


for instance, her friend Fifi de Grue, of the Hilarity Thea- 
99 — but she had often Surprised to See That He it is true that Charles at least deserved her anger. 
Barely Recognized Her was an injured woman. She had been defrauded of her 


legitimate profits. The maid announced her with something 


She Was Perhaps Not Much meditated against the unfortunate Hanson family. And 
ter, who came to such a sad end in She 
waited several year ( D n a position to give 


him something even more : to think about 
Chus she returned from B ry at three o'clock wife’s family, to be quickly repentant. of a doubtful air, as if Charles might be expected to ask 


! rancor d by »she had told her rles j t on a former occasion, when his reformation why she had not immediately said “‘Not at home.” Bi 
th all, but ae a setback from the return of an old friend to her surprise her master amiably replied, ‘Show her 
wl ot knowing that he wes reformed, had taken him and continued in his arduous task of making a suitcase 
1 the to Kempton Races, dined and supped him in town, and — hold twice as much as it was constructed for. 
t Mr brought him home at twelve o'clock in such a state that, ““How d’ye do, Kate? Excuse my geting up. If 1 let 
I 


with undiminishec 
tory to Mrs. Hanson and pre ! not wi 
a few of the more telling of the 

cious than ever. It in indigns 


wicked Charles, in some mysterious way, to find that 
+} 


Hanson, just as described, was a very tty, very innocent eing always polite, even in liquor, he preferred to sleep go now it'll never close again,”’ said Charles, greeting the 
grit oO wa rely pros- on the drawing-room floor rather than frighten Amy by _ visitor from his place on the floor. 
trated by her new Moreover, as angry th the going to bed in his boots, had been brought to remorse “Is Mrs. Hanson out?” Mrs. Milling did not appear 
unfortunate wife. When Mrs. Hansor I he founda exactly by this method. Amy went home, and she had not to be in a very polite mood. 
great deal of pleasure in making ory as crude as possi- arrived in Wimbledon, where her father, mother and three “She’s gone home, Kate. I’m a deserted husband. And 
nmarried ters then lived, more than a quarter of an’ all your doing. Aren’t you ashamed? Well, I’m damned! 
dignation in finding a resistiver © easy to hurt. and yur before Charles was knocking at the door. I did think it had caught that time.’ Charles frowned at 
having ready to hand exact! right weapons to inflict his occasion, indeed, the facts were siightly different. the suitcase, which, relieved from the pressure of his knee, 
the most suffering, and a plentiful supply of them arles’ offense was rather of a passive than an active immediately burst open with a loud click. 
Mrs. Milling left with the feeling that she hz > r lature He ‘ad not been suffi iently explicit about his “You don’t seem very dejected,” 

elf justice, to use a very appr she ps Amy, in short, though she had heard that Charlies “To tell the truth,” said Charles, getting up and smiling 
, and believed that he must have been a very pleasantly, “I’m not.” 

or where was the credit of his reforma- “T thought she wasn’t your sort,’’ remarked Mr 
never pictu ed the past as an actua! creature Milling, becoming strangely mollifie’. She glanced medi 
Amy Hanson had had a narrow education, but it was a d blood—a female creature, moreover—and one tatively et the good-natured victim. She looked almost 
She did not he ist have been good-looking in her day. erch when she asked him what he thought of doing next 


and very affectionate young 


ble There wa omething ligt il to her righteou 


promised herself another strok 


ould be finished with him 


rood one. That is to say, it was complete 
now all the odds and ends which form a kind of mixe« S} cided therefore in her heart thet though Charley “Me? I’m going abroad 
pickles in the modern young woman's mind; but on the was t e forgiven he must not be too easily forgiven, and “I’m not surprised you're tired of this sort cf life.’’ 
er hand, unlike iat school-bred on, she had a for her mother’s, with the nurse ard the Charles sat dowr and lit 2 cigarette. 
nished code of practical morality. She ka how to be v, she wrote a little letter as follows: “Yes,” he admitted, “it’s tiring when it goes on too 
in all cireumstan Moreover, she had put the pre My dear Charley: Why were you not frank and honest long. I like a quiet life, always did, but I don’t want t« 
cepts of her mother, her aunt and her various eva with me? Then this awful thing could never have hap- be treated like a fungus. There’s too much monotony. 
and thev had proved their ril pened. Oh, Charley, I did think you were truthful! I Even happiness gets a litile monotonous if it’s all on the 
knew that you had not been what is called a good man game level and all out of ‘he same box.’ 
q When I married you. I knew your upbringing had been “I should think so—if you call it happiness.” 
. ; : irreligious, and that you had suffered from the lack of 
fonder one? And had not al I : . } 
buil + : home influences, but I did think you had told me all. I “Bathing the bal 
wen built upon the time trusted you, and now I made this dreadful, dreadful dis- = athing the Daby: 
ticity, modesty, temperan virtue, th i oul covery! Mrs. Milling called this afternoon and told me It wasn’t bad. In fact, to be perfectly honest, I 
keystone of old-fashioned 1 t is no wond . everythine. Poor woman, if it is hard for me it must enjoyed the baby’s bath quite as much as Amy did—for 


surveying her life as far as it had gone, und it had not gone be dreadful for her to look back on the life she has !ed. (Conctuded on Page 46) 


governesses to the test 
Had she not reformed Charles H: mn? Was there ; 
docil®@ husband within ter ae > 


ae 


“T have been happy.” di 


9” 
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Proving the economy of bread 


NE dollar invested in Bread buys as much 
solid nourishment as six dollars invested 


in ao Steak. 


wine to i ecees al pee mervernn 
the Vitamines, that precious element in food 
that enables you to keep going with undimin- 


a a we ished vigor. And then the delicious taste, 

fen aa nutlike and wheaten—what is more appetizing 

because it makes the C 
ie ial than a slice of well-made Bread with butter? 


Bread is your best food—eat more of it. 
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(Concluded from Page 44 
onth ort And I enjoy it still, 


the 


the first m 


Rut there 


wo once in a way. 
seen that baby 
Of course you 


that’s different 


again, it’ monotony. I've 
ee hundred times running 
t as bad for Amy, but 
ng. She has something to think about 


iz now to bt 


bathed over t} 
3 ju 
» washi 
a first-class nurse And when she 
» children she will be 


id another fourts pretty good 


it I'm only there and though he’s a 


y cle ent ort 
‘W nere are ‘ 
“Oh! I don’t know 


ou going abroad?” 


Charles gave Mrs. Milling a 


ofa. 
>» 


You won't be coming to Florence? 


which was on the border 


% 


Mrs 


at tn 


Milling almost blushed with ex- 


ement and pleasure unexpected development. 
**Now, Cl she coquetted with him, “what do you 
»y that?” 


aries, 


delighted, and I always have 


" said ( 
ould not quite und 


hought vould have harle 
Milling 


i not 


rstand this last remark, 
top to examine it 
rles, if | thought you really did mean that 
iverly began 
“What?” 
“Coming back to me.” 
“*Good heavens, no!” Charles 
irther length of « 
lady. “No, 
l happened to be pa 
Kate Don't 
quite gathered thing I'd better explain 
that I don’t want to be separated from Amy I’m much 
too fond of her. But she’ of her 
mother, and three grisly sisters, all older than herself, and 
ill of them as jealou of me and eacl 
forming seals. They're 
ngle thought for herself, and she 


et of monster 


jumped up as if to put a 
if and the amorous 
aid I might eall, if 
So I might Wait a 
You | 
The truth i 


rpet between himse 


you misunderstood, | 
ing throug! 
lose your tem pe r ave t 


minute, 


completely in the hand 
et of per- 
"t think a 
ordinary 
She looks 
ort of monster, too, who may be expected to 
I used to think she'd get over 


other as a 
ruining her she can 
looks on the 
decent people of my family as a 
on me asa 
turn rabid and bite any day. 
I’ve seen some of 'em start behind 
But she hasn't 
as we're doing now 


{ Most wives seem to 
Amy, and end up in the Piccadilly grill 
and it’s come to this. If we carry on 
we'll come to a bad smash-up. She’s getting worse. I’m 
vetting bored. So I’ve taken this chance of a holiday. If 
he comes round I'll be on top, and I'll take her far enough 
vay from Wimbledon to give her a chance of growing up; 
d if she doesn't it can’t be worse than it will be anyhow 
Less than that. I see it coming 
A real bang.”’ 
aid Mrs. Milling after an 


ed Charl you've 


another year or 80 

day 

‘In fact,” 
while 

Ye t at 

very. You see, | 


lination to 


ominous pause, 
made use of me.” 

You have been use- 
burst. 
fair to 


way if you like 


ful, didn’t want to go on a new 
I'd no ine hov t did 2em 
Amy 

Mr 
fury, 
the door had not 


‘Charley!" he 


ome 
And I was rather puzzled how to raise; andal 

Milling bounced out of her « 
ind there no knowl nig! 
eried . sd r ived 
of all the best novels in 
atch her Amy) 
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+ “TI think we understand everything,” said Amy, releas- 
ing Charles and looking at her with a very dignified 
deportment. 

“I don’t think so. Not at all. Do you know that your 
husband arranged this? Yes, encouraged me to come 
in order to get rid of you? Do you know he’s been 
bragging of his cleverness for the last half hour—calling 
a silly little fool—and saying you haven't got any 
mind of your own—that you do everything your mother 
? Do you know he wants to go away—that he’s 

sick of you—-and your baby—and your fam- 


here 
you 
tells you 
perfectly 
ily a 

‘I don’t believe a word you say!” interrupted Amy. 

‘Ask him, then. There heis. See if he dares to deny it.” 

‘I don't { to ask him,” said Amy, still more haugh- 
tily; ‘“‘and I beg you to leave the house at once.” 

“Well, I won't,” said Mrs. Milling, sitting down. 

Amy was a trifle perplexed. She had never supposed 
anyone would behave in such an extraordinary manner as 
to refuse to leave a house when ordered to. She had never 
read of such an unusual crisis in any book of the well- 
selected library at home. True, it was sometimes con- 
sidered the right thing to do to ring the bell for the foot- 
man. But this rule did not seem to apply to houses where 
there were no footmen. She didn’t exactly know, for in- 
stance, how the housemaid would manage, if told to turn 
Mrs. Milling out—especially as she was a good deal 
smaller than Mrs. Milling 

There was an awkward and embarrassed pause for some 
minutes, and then Charles remarked: ‘Perhaps, dear, if 
Mrs. Milling won’t go, we had better.” 

Amy was delighted with the wisdom of this suggestion, 
which relieved her from so awkward a predicament, and as 
in a dignified manner she left the room upon Charles’ arm 
she felt that there are advantages in having for a husband 
a man of the world. 


net 


“ 


What a horrid woman!” said Amy as they climbed the 
“And when she.tried to make me think 


” 


stair together. 
you wanted to go away 

Charles pondered. But it was not until they were safely 
in their own room and far out of earshot of Mrs. Milling 
that he ventured to reply that she had been telling the 
truth. He was a determined man, but he felt extremely 
nervous as he made this confession, and not a little 
ashamed of himself. 

“Oh, Charley!” cried Amy. 

“It's no good pretending, dear, is it 

“T was right,”” Amy continued in a tone of some satis- 
faction. 

‘Right 

“Ye 
I got your letter. 
a relapse.’”’ 

Charley was highly amused, though he maintained a 
proper external gravity. He sat on the edge of his bed and 
looked at his solemn and thoughtful little wife. He had 
never imagined her taking the thing in this manner, but 
then it was never possible for Charles to guess how Amy 
would take anything. He had no clew to her education 
nor to the impulses which filled the rare gaps in that 
elaborate code. She had always surprised him equally 
her unexpected fears and her unlooked-for boldness, 
her timidity and her presence of mind, with her 

and her ignorance. Sometimes could 

almost make him blush with her frankness, and again some 
ordinary remark of his own caused her to shrink as if 
she had been slapped. 

“*And what did your mother say?” 

“She advised me to have nothing to do with you until 
you came to your senses; and Mary tried to make me 
promise to leave you for good, and Margaret wanted 
father to come and ask you what you meant by it, and 
Ann said she’d always known how it would be, but she was 
glad I was well out of it at last.” 

“Perhaps you were, dear.” 

Sei you don’t mean that!” 

Amy stared at him in surprise. She seemed, however, to 
be satisfied by the look, for she continued at once: ‘‘ What 
I told mother was that it was very wrong of a wife to leave 
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That’s exactly what I said to mother as soon as 
I said, ‘Poor Charley, he’s going to have 
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her husband, especially when there was any chance of his 
committing a—a sin.” 

“You were thinking of my postscript?” 

“Yes, dear. As I said, it would really be my fault. And 
as for what you had done before you were married, of 
course it was wrong—- wicked— but it wouldn't be as bad as 
that. Besides, we knew you had been a—a bad lot.””, Amy 
paused, and then added: ‘“‘You don’t mind my saying 
that, dear? Somehow it sounds more than I mean.” 

Charles shook his head and for a minute both seemed to 
reflect. 

“Well?” 

“T wanted to ask you something.’ 

“Go ahead.” 

**You’ll promise to tell me the truth?” 

“T’ll try.””. Charles was cautious. 

““Charley—but you will tell me the truth?” 

“As far as I can.” 

“Charley, did you enjoy yourself more with that 
Mrs. Thingummy than you do with me?” 

Charles hesitated before he replied, not because he in- 
tended a lie but because he truly did not know the answer 
until he had reflected—though he would have lied with 
great fluency if a lie had been necessary. But as soon as he 
opened his mouth to speak Amy interrupted. 

““No, no, Charley! It’s not fair. Ishouldn’t have asked. 
Don’t tell me! Only, dear, you know jz 
Amy was looking a little distressed, 

prompted her sympathetically. 

“Yes?” 

Amy raised her eyes with a nervous glance. 

“You ought to be happier with me because I’m sure 
I’m much fonder of you.” 

Charles got off the bed and came to sit on the arm of his 
wife’s chair. 

“No. Of course,” Amy corrected herself, “‘that doesn’t 
follow, does it?” 
her hand on knee, and 
covered it with his own, though Amy did not seem to 
notice this action. She was in deep thought. 

“I believe you were,” she said, glancing sadly upward. 

“No, I wasn’t dear—really.” 

“Charley, is that true?” 

“Really, dear.” 

Amy sighed. 

“We live a very dull life here,” were her strange words 

There was a slight pause. 

“Then why, may I ask, do you choose to make us live 
it?” asked Charles. 

“T always thought you expected me to,” 
simply. ‘‘ You did, didn’t you?” 

Charles, after a moment’s thought, was obliged to admit 
he had expected a certain austerity from Amy. 

“And they all seemed to think that if I wasn’t a very 
good exampie to you you would relapse at once.” 

There was another pause. 

“T suppose you know,”’ murmured the daring Charles, 
“that I’m going to relapse this very evening. I shall dine 
at the Carlton with champagne, liqueur and a cigar. Iam 
then going on to the French comedy at the Ambassador's. 
I'll have supper at the Carlton again, or somewhere where 
they have a good supper, and I won’t come home till half 
past twelve. But if you are asleep fi 

Charley and Amy had been eying each other with a 
peculiar expression during all this speech. And at the end 
of it Amy’s lips began to curl up in the smile which meant 
that she had recognized a joke. It was a very pleasant 
little smile, and caused Charles also to smile. 

““May I come too, dear?” she said. “If I promise to be 
very bad?” 

Charles embraced her. 

“T mayn’t be as experienced as Mrs. 
Amy with a frown of determination when, a few moments 
later, she found herself upon Charley’s knee, “‘but I'm 
sure I could be quite wicked enough to make you happy, 
Charley. Because you're really not much worse than other 
men, are you?” 

Charles burst out laughing. The rest of the interview 
was of a sentimental nature, not at all interesting to the 
general public. 


Charles asked, catching Amy’s eye. 
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and a satisfactory conclusion to follow. 
Deadwood Dick marched many a flower- 
strewn mile through my young life, but 
to the best of my recollection he never 
shut off anybody’s sublunary prospects. If 
a party deserved killing Deadwood just 
naturally up and killed him, and the his- 
torian told about it in graphic yet straight- 
forward terms of speech; and that was all 
there was to it, and that was all there 
hould have been to it. 

At the risk of being termed an iconoclast 
and a smasher of the pure high ideals of the 
ol jen days, it is my came t to undertake to 

how that practically all of the preposterous 
asses and the impossible idiots of literature 
found their way into the school readers of 
‘generation. With the passage of years 
re may have been some reform in this 
direction, but I dare affirm, without having 
positive knowledge of the facts, that a ma- 
jority of these half-wits still are being 
featured in the grammar-grade literature of 
the present time The authors of school 
readers, even modern school readers, surely 
are no smarter than the run of grown-ups 
even, say, as you and as I; and we blindly 
go on holding up as examples before the 
eyes of the young of the period the char- 
acters and the acts of certain po] ular 
figures of poetry and prose who—did only 
we give them the acid test of reason 
would reveal themselves either as incurable 
idiots or else as figures in incidents which 
physically could never have occurred. 

You remember, don’t you, 
book classic of the noble 'ad who by reason 
s neat dress, and by his use in the most 
casual conversation of the sort of language 
which the late Mr. Henry James used when 
he was writing his very best, got a job asa 











the school- 


trusted messenger in the large city store, or 
n the city’s large store if we are going to 

| sts about it, as the boy in question 
undoubtedly was? 





The Story of the Spartan Lad 


It eems that he had supported his 
widowed mother and a large family of 
brother and sisters by shoveling snow and, 
I think, laying brick or something of that 
technical nature. After this lapse of years 
I won't be sure about the bricklaying, but 
any rate work was slack in his regular 
l ne, and so he went to the proprietor of 
this vast retail establishment and procured 
a respor sible po ition on the strength of 

and graceful personal address and 
ployment of some of the most stylish 
» dictionary. At this time 
ars old—yes, sir, 


ord of 
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We have the w 





actually near ly seven, 





the schoolbook for it. We should have had 
a st d chapter on this boy. Probably at 
nine he was being considered for president 
Harvard 
Then there was the familiar instance of 


the Spartan youth who having stolen a fox 
and hidden it inside his robe calmly stood 
up and let the animal gnaw his vitals rather 
caught with it in his possession. 
Sut why? I ask you, why? What was the 
good of it all? What was the purpose 
served? To begin th, the boy had ab- 
conded with somebody else’s fox, or with 
somebody's else fox, which is undoubtedly 
the wav a compiler of school readers would 
hrase it. This, right at the beginning, 
the morality of the transaction 
rh] In the second place, he 
howed poor taste. If he was going to 
wipe something, why should he not have 
wiped a chicken or something else of prac- 
} 














value? 
e waive that point, though, “ come 
to the lack of discretion shown by the fox. 
Ile starts eating his way out through the 
boy, a mussy and difficult procedure, when 
merely by biting an aperture in the tunic 
he could have emerged by the front way 
with ease and dispatch. And what is the 
al upshot of it all? The boy falls dead, 
witl a large unsightly gap in the middle of 
him. Probably, too, he was a boy whose 
parents were raising him for their own pur- 
poses. As it is, all gnawed up in this 
fashion and deceased besides, he loses his 
attractions for eve ryone exce pt the under- 
taker. The fox presumably has an attack 
of acute indigestion. And there you are! 
Compare the moral of this with the moral 


a 


a: 


of any one of the Old Cap Collier series, 
with virtue coming into its own and sanity 
prevalent throughout 
it deserves, and all. 


and vice getting what 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


McGuffey’s Third Reader, I think it 
was, occurred that story about the small 
boy who lived in Holland among the dikes 
and dams, and one evening he went across 
the country to carry a few illustrated post 
cards or some equally suitable gift to a poor 
blind man, and on his way back home in 
the twilight he discovered a leak in the sea 
wall. If he went for help the breach might 
widen while he was gone and the whole 
structure give way, and then the sea would 
come roaring in, earrying destruction and 
windmills and wooden shoes and pineapple 
cheeses on its crest. At least, this is the 
inference one gathers from reading Mr. 
MeGuffey’s account of the affair. 

Se what does the quick-witted youngster 
do? He shoves his little arm in the crevice 
on the inner side, where already the water 
is trickling through, thus blocking the leak. 
All night long he stays there, one small, 
half-frozen Dutch boy holding back the 
entire North Atlantic. Not until centuries 
later, when Judge Alton B. Parker runs 
against Colonel Roosevelt and is defeated 
practically by acclamation, is there to be 
presented so historic and so magnificent an 
example of a contest against tremendous 
odds. In e morn ing a pe asant, going out 
to mow his lip beds, finds the little fellow 
crouched a , foot of the dike and in- 
quires what ails him. The lad, raising his 
weary head—but wait, I shall quote the 
exact language of the book: 





“*T am hindering the sea from running 


in,’ was the simple reply of the child.” 
Simple? I'll say it is! Positively noth- 
ing could be simpler unless it be the stark 
simpli ‘ity of am mind of the author who 
figures that when the Atlantic Ocean starts 
boring its way through a crack in a sea wall 
you can stop it by plugging the hole on the 
inner side of the sea wall with a small boy's 
arm. Ned Buntline may never have en- 
joyed the vogue among parents and teachers 
that Mr. McGuffey enjoyed, but Ill say this 
for him—he knew more about the laws of 
hydraulics than MceGuffey ever dreamed. 
And there was Peter Hurdle, the ragged 
lad who engaged in a long but tiresome con- 
versation with the philanthropic and inquis- 
itive Mr. Lenox, during the course of which 
it developed that Peter didn’t want any- 
thing. When it came on to storm he got 
under a tree. When he was hungry he ate 
a raw turnip. Raw turnips, it would ap- 
pear, grew all the year round in the fields 
of the savonet 1 land where Peter resided. If 
the chill winds of autumn blew in through 
sin Peter’s trousers they blew 
right out again through another hole. And 
he didn’t care to accept the dime which 
Mr. Lenox in an excess of generosity offered 
him, because, it seemed, he already had a 
dime. When it came to being contented 
there probably never was a soul on this 
earth that was the equal of Master Hurdle. 
He even was satisfied with his name, 
which I would regard as the ultimate test. 
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Can You Tell the Difference? 


Likewise, there was the case of Hugh 
Idle and Mr. Toil. Perhaps you recall that 
moving story. Hugh tries to dodge work, 
but wherever he goes he finds Mr. Toil 
in one guise or another but always with 
the same harsh voice and the same frown- 
ing eyes bossing some job in a manner 
which would cost him his boss-ship right 
off the reel in these times when union 
touchy. And what is the moral 
to be drawn from this narrative I know 
that all my life I have been trying to get 
away from work, feeling that I was in- 
tended for leisure, though never finding 
time somehow to take it up seriously. But 
what was the use in trying to discourage me 
from this agreeable idea back yonder in the 
formulative period of my earlier years? 

In Harper’s Fourth Reader, ‘edition of 
1888, I found an article entitled The Dif- 
ference Between the Plants and Animals. 
It takes up several pages and includes some 
of the fanciest language the senior Mr. 
Harper could disinter from the unabridged. 
In my own case—and I think I was no more 
observant than the average urchin of my 
age—I can scarcely remember a time when 
I could not readily determine certain basic 
distinctions between such plants and such 
animals as a child is likely to encounter in 
the temperate parts of North America. 

While emerging from infancy some of my 
contemporaries may have fallen into the 


labor is so 





error of the little boy who came into the 
house with a haunted look in his eye and 
asked his mother if mulberr vs had six legs 
apiece and ran round in the dust of the 
road, and when she told him that such wa 
not the case with mulberries answered 
“Then, mothe r, I feel that I have made a 
mistake 

To the best of my recollection, I ne 
made this mistake, or at least if I did Is am 
sure I made no inquiry afterward which 
might tend further to increase my doubts; 
and in any event I am sure that by the 
time I was old enough to stumble over Mr 
Harper's favorite big words I was old 
enough to tell the difference between an or- 
dinary animal —say, a house cat —and any 
one of the commoner forms of plant life, 
such as, for example, the scaly-bark hick- 
ory tree, practic: “ally at a glance. I'll add 
this too: Nick Carter never wasted any of 
the golden moments in elucidating for me 
the radical points of difference between the 
plants and animals. 


er 


As to Abou Ben Adhem 


In the range of poetry selected by the 
compilers of the readers for my especial 
benefit as I progressed onward from the 
primary class into the grammar grades I 
find on examination of these earlier Amer 
ican authorities an even greater array of 
chuckleheads than appear in the prose di- 
visions. I shall pass over the celebrated 
instance of the Turk who at midnight in his 
guarded tent was dre ~aming of the hour 
when Greece, her knees in suppliance bent, 
would tremble at his power. I remember 
how, vaguely, I used to wonder who it was 
that was going to grease her knees and why 
she should feel called upon to grease them 
at all. 

Also, I shall pass over the instance of 
Abou Ben Adhem, whose name led all the 
rest in the gol len book in which the angel 
was writing. Why shouldn’t it have led all 
the rest? A man whose front name oo 
with Ab, whose middle initial is B, and 
whose last name begins with Ad will be 
found leading all the rest in any city direc- 
tory or any telephone list anywhere. Al- 
phabetically organized as he was, Mr. 
Adhem just naturally had to lead; and yet 
for hours on end my teacher consumed her 
energies and mine in a more or less unsue- 
cessful effort to cause me to memorize the 
details as set forth by Mr. Leigh Hunt. 

In three separate schoolbooks, eat h the 
work of a different compilator, I discover 
Sir WalterScott’s poetic contribution touch- 
ing on Young Lochinvar—Young Lochin- 
var who came out of the West, the same a 
the Plurab plan subsequently came, and 
the Hiram Johnson boom and the 
tive and the referendum. Even in 
ancient times the West appears to have 
been a favorite place for upsetting things to 
come from; so I can't take i 
Walter there. But I do take issue with 
him where he says: 











So light lo the croup the fair la ly he wung, 


So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 

Even in childhood’s hour I am sure I 
must have questioned the ability of Young 
Lochinvar to per form this achievement, for 
I was born and brought up in a horseback- 
riding country. Now in the light of yet 
fuller experience I wish Sir Walter were 
alive to-day so I might argue the question 
out with him. 


Let 








ider the statement on its 
ts solely Here we have 


nvar swinging the lady to the 





pring to the saddle in 


oup, and then he 
front of her. Now to do this he must either 
take a long running start and te ipfrog clear 
over the lady’s hea 1 
land accurately in the saddle—which i 
searcely a proper thing to do to any lady, 
aside from the ditlhicully of springing ten or 


fifteen feet into the air and coming down, 


d as she 1 there, an 


crotched out, on a given spot—or else he 
must contribute a feat in contortion the 
like of which never been duplicated 
since. 

To be brutally frank about it, the thing 
just naturally is not possible. I don't care 
if Young Lochinvar was as limber as a yard 
of fresh tripe—and he certainly could shake 
a lithesome calf in the measures of the 
dance if Sir Walter, in an earlier stanza, is 
to be credited with veracity. Even so, | 
deny that he could have done that croup 
trick. There isn’t a croupier at Monte 











Carlo who could have done it. Buffalo Bill 
couldn't have done it Ned Bur 
wouldn't have had Buffalo Bill trying to 
do it Doug Fairbank ildn't do | | 
couldn't do it myself 

Skipping over Robert Southe t 
some redundancy in spending so 1 h of 


his time and mine, when I was in the Fifth 
Reader stage, in telling how the water 
came down at Lodore when it was a petr 
fied cinch that they, 

have to come down, anyhow 
direct your attention to two of the foremo 
idiots in all the realm of poesy; one a young 
idiot and one an older idiot, probably with 
whiskers, but both embalmed in verse, and 
both, mind you, stuck into every orth: 
dox reader to be glorified before the eye I 
childhood. I refer to that juvenile cham 
pion among idiots, the boy who stood or 
the burning deck, and to the ship's captain 
in the poem called The Tempest. Let u 
briefly consider the given facts with reward 
to the last mentioned It was winter and 
it was midnight and a storm was on the 
deep, and the passengers were huddled in 
the cabin and not a soul would dare to 
sleep, and they were shuddering there in 
one gathers the silence was 
you could hear them shuddering —and the 
stoutest held his breath, which is conside 
able feat, as I can testify, because the 
stouter a fellow gets the harder it is for hi: 


being waters, would 


. | would next 


silence 


odeep 


to hold his breath for any considerabl 
period of time. Very well, then, this is the 
condition of affairs. If ever there was a 
time when those in authority should avoid 
spreading alarm this was the time. By all 


the traditions of the maritime service it ce 
volved upon the skipper to remain calm, 
cool and collected But what doe t 
poet reveal to a lot of trusting school cl 
dren? 


“We are lost!"’ the captain houted, 
As he staggered down the stair. 
he didn’t tell it t 


bellowed it out 


He didn’t whisper it; 
friend in confidence; he 
the t p of his voice so all the passenger 
could hear him. The only possible excuse 
which can be offered for that captain's b« 
havior is that his staggering was due not to 
the motion of the ship but to aleoho 
stimulant. Could you imagine Little Sure 
Shot, the Terror of the Pawnees, drun} 
sober, doing an asinine thing like tha 
Not in ten thousand years, you couldn't 
But then we must 
Sure Shot, being a moral dime-novel her 
never indulged in alcoholic beverages under 
any circumstances, 


remember that Little 


The Boy on the Burning Deck 


The boy who stood on the burning deck 


has been played up as an example of th 
ful heroism for the benefit of the young of 
our race ever since M he ib thea 
Hemans set him down in black and whit 
I deny that he was hero Jin t that he 
merely Was leebie-! ied La ‘ 
thi \ yuth the irefu ‘ I'he 
cene is the Battl f the Nile l t f 
is August, 1798 When the a of ‘tie 
piece begins the bo t | n thet ning 


deck whence all but him had tled \ i Set 











ever ne else aboard had had e¢ 
to beat it, but he stu bee et ‘ 
had posted him there he good 
purpose he might serve b tiel gy, except 
to furnish added material! for the poete 
but like the leather-head ¢ ienbocth 
that he was he tood there with ? feet 
getting warmer ail the e, W e the 
flame that t the ba ( ( ‘ 
round him oer the dea After w } 

SOR ey sis 

The boy—oh! 
tek o e apiee } a 
With fragme 

Ask tl ‘ \ the fragment 
Ask Mr r,t ‘ ‘ ‘ 

He ha et He 
more and he never wa er muct 
we need not wor Mer ‘ t have 
been from tt er its i sboilit ru er 
tha ‘ Hlad he ed, undoubts 
he ive W j r home for the 
feeb ed | better is it 1 
better that } hould be spread about over 
the surface of the ocean in a broad general 
way, thus saving all the expense and trouble 
of gathering him up and burying him ar 
pu gy a tombstone over him. He wa 
one of the ir able 
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Once upon a time, writing a little piece 
on another subject, I advanced the claim 
that the champion half-wit of all poetic 
anthology was Sweet Alice, who, as de- 
scribed by Mr. English, wept with delight 
when you gave her a smile, and trembled in 
fear at your frown. I remarked, what an 
awful kill-joy Alice must have been—weep- 
ing in a disconce rting manner when some- 
body smiled in her direction and trembling 
violently should anybody so much as 
merely knit his brow! 

But when I gave Alice first place in the 
list I acted too hastily. Second thought 
should have informed me that undeniably 
the post of honor belonged to the central 
figure of Mr. Henry W. Longfellow’s poem, 
Excelsior. I ran across it—Excelsior, i 
mean—in three different readers the other 
day when I was compiling some of the data 
for this treatise. Naturally it would be 
featured in all three. It wouldn’t do to 
leave Mr. Longfellow’s hero out of a vol- 
ume in which space was given to such lesser 
village idiots as Casabianca and the Spar- 
tan youth. Let us take up this sad case 
first by verse: 


The shades of night were falling fast, 
through an Alpine village passed 
1 youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device, 
Exce lsior! 


There we get an accurate pen picture of 
this young man’s deplorable state. He is 
climbing a mountain in the dead of winter. 
It is made plain that he is a stranger in the 
neighborhood, consequently it is fair to 

sume that the mountain in question is 
one he has never climbed before. Nobody 
hired him to climb any mountains; he 
isn’t climbing it on a bet or because some- 
body dared him to. He is not dressed for 
mountain climbing. Apparently he is wear- 
ing the costume in which he escaped from 
the institution where he had been an in- 
mate—a costume consisting simply of low 
stockings, sandals and a kind of flowing 
woolen nightshirt, cut short to begin with 
and badly shrunken in the wash. He has 
on no rubber boots, no sweater, no ear 
muffs, not even a pair of pulse warmers. 
He also is bare-headed. Well, any time the 
wearing of hats went out of fashion he could 
have had no use for his head, anyhow. 


Poor Mr. Longfellow! 


I grant you that in the poem Mr. Long- 
fellow does not go into details regarding the 
patient’s garb. I am going by the illustra- 
tion in the reader. The original Mr. MeGuf- 
fey was very oo for illustrations. He 
stuck them in everywhere in his readers, 
whether they matched the themes or not. 
Being as fond of pictures as undoubtedly 
he was, it seems almost a pity he did not 
marry the tattooed lady in a circus. Per- 
haps he did. I never gleaned much regard- 
ing the family history of the MceGuffeys. 

Be that as it may, the wardrobe is en- 
tirely unsuited for the rigors of the climate 
in Switzerland in wintertime. Symptomat- 
ically it marks the wearer as a person who 
is mentally lack He needs a keeper al- 
most as badly as he needs heavy under- 
wear. But this isn't the worst of it. Take 
the banne or: it bears the single word “‘Ex- 
celsior. 

In his nightie the youth is going through 
a strange town late in the evening and in 
wintertime carrying a banner advertising 
a shredded wood-fiber commodity which 
won't be invented until a hundred and fifty 
years after he is dead! 

Can you beat it? You can’t even tie it. 

Let us look further into the matter: 





His brow was sad; his eye beneath 

Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 

And like a silver clarion rung 

The accents of that unknown tongue, 

Excelsior! 

Get it, don’t you? Even his features fail 
to jibe. His brow is corrugated with grief, 
but the flashing of the eye denotes a lack of 
intellectual coherence which any alienist 
would diagnose at a glance as evidence of 
total dementia, even were not confirmatory 
proof offered by his action in huckstering 
for a product which doesn’t exist, in a lan- 
guage which no one present can under- 
stand. 

To continue: 


In happy homes he saw the light 

Of household fires gleam warm and bright; 

Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 

And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior! 
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The last line gives him away still more 
completely. He is groaning now, where a 
moment before he was clarioning. A bit 
later, with one of those shifts character- 
istic of the mentally unbalanced, his mood 
changes and again he is shouting. He’s 
worse than a cuckoo clock. 


“Try not the Pass,” the old man said; 
“Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide!’ 
And loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior! 


~ 


“Oh stay,” the maiden said, “and re 
Thy weary head upon this breast!” 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But still he answe red, witha sigh, 

Excelsior! 

“‘ Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch! 
Beware the awful avalanche!” 

This was the peasant’s last Good night; 
A voice replied, far up the height, 
E-xce lsior! 


These three verses round out the picture. 
The venerable citizen warns him against 
the Pass; pass privileges up that mountain 
have all been suspended. A kind-hearted 
maiden tenders cordialities of a most gen- 
erous nature, considering that she never 
aw the young man before. Some people 
might even go so far as to say that she 
should have been ashamed of herself; others, 
that Mr. Longfellow, in giving her away, 
was guilty of an indelicacy, to say the least 
of it. Possibly she wanted to practice up 
in order to qualify for membership in the 
— committee the next time ys visit- 
ing firemen came to town; so I, for one, 
shall not question her motives. She was 
hi spit able—let it go at that. The peasant 
couples with his good-night message a ref- 
erence to the danger of falling pine wood 
and also avalanches, which last have never 
been pleasant things to meet up with when 
one is traveling up a mountain in an oppo- 
site direction. 





Hard to Kill 


All about him firelights are gleaming, 
happy families are gathered before the 
hearthstone, and through the windows the 
evening yodel may be heard percolating 
pleasantly. There is every inducement 
for the youth to drop in and rest his poor, 
tired, foolish face and hands and thaw out 
knee joints and give the maiden a 
chance to make good on that proposition of 
hers. But no, high up above timber line he 
has an engagement with himself and Mr 
Longfellow to be frozen as stiff as a dried 
herring; and so, now groaning, now clarion- 
ing, now with his eye flashing, now with 
a tear—undoubtedly a frozen tear —stand- 
ing in the eye, onward and upward he goes: 






At break of f day, as heavenward 

The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried thro igh the startled air, 


’ ° ’ 
Excelsior! 


I'll say this much for him: He certainly 
is hard to kill. He can stay out all night 
in those clothes, with the thermometer 
below zero, and at dawn still be able to 
chirp the only word that is left in his 
vocabulary. He can’t last forever though. 
There has to be a finish to this lamentable 
fiasco sometime. We get it: 


A traveler, by the faithful hound, 

Half buried in the snow was found, 

Still grasping in his hand of ice 

That banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior! 

There in the twilight cold and gray, 

Life less, but beautiful, he lay, 

And from the sky serene and far, 

A voice fi ll, like a falling star, 
Excelsior! 


The meteoric voice said “ Excelsior!’’ It 
should have said “‘Bonehead!”” It would 
have said it, too, if Ned Buntline had been 
handling the subject, for he had a sense of 
verities, had Ned. Probably that was one 
of the reasons why they barred his works 
out of all the schoolbooks. 

With the passage of years I rather imag- 
ine that Lieutenant G——, of the United 
States Navy, who went to so much trouble 
and took so many needless pains in order to 
become a corpse may have vanished from 
the readers. I admit I failed to find him in 
any of the modern editions through which 
I glanced, but I am able to report, as a 
result of my researches, that the well- 
known croup specialist, Young Lochinvar, 

(Concluded on Page 53) 
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\ EOPLE speak easily of craftsmen and crafts- 
oF manship. But every good mechanic or carpenter 
| or metal-worker is not a craftsman. 

Craftsmanship is the individual creation of useful 

things in a beautiful way. 
To attain craftsmanship one must know the rela- 
| tion of parts to the whole, must have a complete 
conception, must be able to image forth an idea, 
and must be so skilled in manual execution as to 
reach close to perfection. 

The New England men who build Stevens-Duryea 
Motor Cars have attained craftsmanship, not alone 
by practice and application and study, but also 
through an inherited tradition which came to them 
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as a birthright from many generations. 

Thus their New England birthplace and forbears 
( become significant factors in judging the quality of 
their product. 

In the very nature of the case, it is practically 
impossible that any other section of America should 
have been able to provide similar craftsmen numer- 
ous enough to build motor cars in such quantities 
| as will satisfy a national demand. 

) Stevens- Duryea Motor Cars are truly “useful 
| things, individually created in a beautiful way”’— 
i products of New England craftsmanship—costly, 





q but not expensive. 
H STEVENS-DURYEA, Inc. 


tA 
7 Chicopee Falls, Massachusett 
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ition of Fine 


Body Building 


TRADITION of fine body building, the result of thirty- 
three years’ experience in the most careful making of | 


the best coaches and carriages, is a real factor in the great 


success of Anderson Motor Cars. 


Our craftsmen, long trained in this tradition, are peculiarly / 
fitted to make bodies of beautiful coachwork. We own oak — | 
and ash timberlands, which brings our lumber costs con- — , 


siderably below the open market. We are thus able 
to produce, at reasonable price, cars of coachwork 
usually associated with only expensive models. 
Soft cushions of real leather, extra long springs 
and ample wheelbase give complete comfort. 
These wonderful Anderson bodies, combined with 
the Anderson chassis carefully assembled of stand- 
ardized mechanical units, can be procured in six 
models, as follows: 


Convertible Roadster. » $2,195 Five-passenger Touring . $2,145 
Four-passenger Sport Touring, 2,175 Seven-passenger Touring, 2,195 
Coupe a 3,200 Sedan ss * “ss 3,200 


Prices f. 0. b. Rock Hill, War tax extra; subject to change. Write for catalog 


Standardized Units 


Continental motor Salisbury rear axle 
Rayfield carburetor 


Willard storage battery 


Durston transmission 


Borg and Beck clutch 
Stewart vacuum tank 


Thermoid universal joints ,. a 
Fedders radiator 

Hotchkiss type drive Boyce moto-meter 

Kellogg transmission- 


driven tire pump 


Remy ignition, starting 
and lighting 


Timken, Hyatt, Bower and New Departure bearings 


THE ANDERSON MOTOR CO., ROCK HILL, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Concluded from Page 50 
is still there, and so likewise is Casabianca, 
the total loss; and as I said before, I ran 
across Excelsior three times. 

Just here the other day, when I was 
preparing the material for this article, I 
happened upon an advertisement in a New 
York paper of an auction sale of a collec- 
tion of so-called dime novels, dating back 
to the old Beadle’s Boy’s Library in the 
early eighties and coming on down through 
the years into the generation when Nick 
and Old Cap were succeeding some of the 
earlier favorites. 

I read off a few of the first titles upon 
the list: 


Bronze Jack, the California Thorough- 
bred; or, The Lost City of the Basaltic 
Buttes. A strange story of a desperate 
adventure after fortune in the weird, wild 
Apache land. By Albert W. Aiken. Tomb- 
stone Dick, the Train Pilot; or, The 
Traitor’s Trail. A story of the Arizona 
Wilds. By Ned Buntline. The Tarantula 
of Taos; or, Giant George’s Revenge. A 
tale of Sardine-box City, Arizona. By 
Major Sam S. (Buckskin Sam) Hall. Red- 
top Rube, the Vigilante Prince; or, The 
Black Regulators of Arizona. By Major E. 
L. St. Vrain. Old Grizzly Adams, the Bear 
Tamer; or, The Monarch of the Mountains. 
Deadly Eye and the Prairie Rover. Ari- 
zona Joe, the Boy Pard of Texas Jack. 
Pacific Pete, the Prince of the Revolver. 
Kit Carson, King of the Guides. Leadville 
Nick, the Boy Sport; or, The Mad Miner’s 
Revenge. Lighthouse Lige, or, The Fire- 
brand of the Everglades. The Desperate 
Dozen; or, The Fair Fiend. Nighthawk 
Kit; or, The Daughter of the Ranch. Joa- 
quin, the Saddle King. Mustang Sam, the 
Wild Rider of the Plains. Adventures’ of 
Wild Bill, the Pistol Prince, from Youth to 
his Death by Assassination. Deeds of Dar- 
ing, Adventure and Thrilling Incidents in 
the Life of J. B. Hickok, known to the 
World as Wild Bill. 


These titles and many another did I read, 
and reading them my mind slid back along 
a groove in my brain to a certain stable loft 
in a certain Kentucky town, and I said to 
myself that if I had a boy—say, about 
twelve or fourteen years old—I would go 
to this auction and bid in these books and 
I would back them up and reénforce them 
with some of the best of the collected works 
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of Nick Carter and Cap Collier and Nick 
Carter, Jr., and Frank Reed, and I would 
buy, if I could find it anywhere, a certain 
paper- —* ked volume dealing with the life 
of the James boys—not Henry and Wil- 
liam, but Jesse and Frank—which I read 
ever so long ago; and I would confer them 
upon that offspring of mine and I would 
say to him: 

“Here, my son, is something for you; a 
rare and precious gift. Read these openly. 
Never mind the crude style in which most 
of them are written. It can’t be any worse 
than the stilted and artificial style in which 
your school reader is written; and, anyhow, 
if you are ever going to be a writer, style is 
a thing which you laborious ly must learn, 
and then having acquired added wisdom 
you will forget part of it and chuck the 
rest of it out of the window and acquire a 
style of your own, which merely is another 
way of saying that if you have good taste 
to start with you will have what is called 
style in writing, and if you haven’t that 
sense of good taste you won't have & style 
and nothing can give it to you. 

“Read them for the thrills that are in 
them. Read them, remembering that if 
this country had not had a gallant breed of 
Buckskin Sams and De adwood Dicks we 
should have had no native school of dime 
novelists. Read them for their brisk and 
stirring movement; for the spirit of out- 
door adventure and life which crowds them; 
for their swift but logical processions of 
sequences; for the phases of pioneer Amer- 
icanism they rawly but graphically portray, 
and for their moral values. 
along with your Coopers and your Ivanhoe 
and your Mayne Reids. tead them 
through , and perhaps some day, if fortune 
is kinder to you than ever it was to your 
father, 
a vision before you, you may be inspired to 
sit down and write a dime novel of your 
own almost good enough to be worthy of 
mention in the same breath with the two 
greatest adventure stories— dollar-sized 
dime novels is what they really are—that 
ever were written; written, both of them, 
by writing men, who, I'm sure, must have 


| 





Read them | 


with a background behind you and | 


based their moods and their modes upon | 


dime 
read when they 


the memories of the 
they, they in their turn, 
were boys of your age. 

“T refer to 
Finn, and to a book called Treasure Island.” 


HOW OLD ARE YOU? 


(Continued from Page 20) 


For purposes of illustration we might 
consider the case of the stout convivial man 
who has gone and is still going the social 
pace, or the woman of sedentary inclina- 
tions and habits of dietetic self-indulgence. 
The end is the same, though the minor 
changes may vary somewhat, so let us stick 
to our example. 

Such a man should be in his prime, his 
physical powers perhaps slightly limited, 
but his intellect clear and his capacity for 
work at its greatest. In fact he will take 
occasion to tell you that he is as good a man 
as he ever was, not realizing that this very 
assertion implies a doubt. He would not 
think it necessary to tell you that he is 
honest or that he loves his family. Well, 
perhaps he cannot climb a hill as well as he 
used to; he is a little short-winded, but 
that is because he has not had time to get 
enough exercise. Too busy at the office, 
too many important deals on to permit his 
wasting time with golf or tennis or country 
walks. But habits of work and worry have 
been formed and though now he could take 
the time he doesn’t realize it. Business has 
absorbed all his thoughts not only curing 
business hours but :t has gone home with 
him and has been his companion during all 
his waking hours. 

For several years he has had an occa- 
sional slight attack of vertigo; merely a 
passing dizziness, which he attributed to 
his liver. For a year or two nothing more 
serious has occurred to attract attention, 
and the dizzy spells have become an old 
story. But the shortness of breath still 
exists; in fact, it is getting worse. He puffs 
now after less exertion. And, another thing, 
come to think of it, occasionally he notices, 
especially after dinner, a throbbing in his 


chest or neck, synchronous with the beat- 
ing of his heart. Still there is nothing 
except business—to worry about. If he is 


getting fat he attributes these slight incon- 
veniences to that condition and decides 
that some day he must take up golf. Or if 


he is lean, nervous and irritable, he thinks 
he needs medicine to aid digestion. 

As time goes on a new symptom ob- 
trudes itself. Now and then on going into 
the cold air there is a tigh‘ness, a slight 
sense of constriction, in his « «st. Several 
times he has felt it after running upstairs 
or for atrain. If things would only let uj 


novels which | 


a book called Huckleberry | 


at the office he really must get some exer- | 


cise. This puffing and this 
after slight exertion are annoying. Why 
he remembers, at college 

Later, one night after 
ceded by a few cocktails, he is roused from 
sleep by a sense of suffocation. He is really 
alarmed for a time. He cannot get his 
breath; he gasps and wheezes, clutches at 
his throat; he runs to the window and 
grasps the sill with both hands, fighting 
desperately for air. In a short time relief 
comes with a loose cough, and he breathes 
more easily. But it was an ugly experience; 
indigestion, of course. He must watch 
himself at be anquet Those cocktails, es- 
pecially the olives —— 

Now of course it was the cocktails and 
the overloaded stomach, but something 
else was behind it. Periodically for many 
years he has eaten and drunk too much 
Wh y has retribution been so long delayec.? 
Because now there is at least the beginning 
of a serious disturbance of the circulation 
which did not exist in his younger days. 
The attack is called, not altogether cor- 
rectly, cardiac asthma. It is compounded 
of high blood pressure, hardening arterie 
and faulty elimination. The immediate 
cause was the presence of food poisons 
which his overtaxed kidneys had not been 
able to cast off so readily as when he was 
younger, 

If this man is not insensately foolish he 
will obtain medical advice and mend his 
ways. Suppose, however, that he 
nothing of the kind, that he goes on eating 
and drinking as much as ever, and working 
as unremittingly. 


a big dinner pre- 
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Electricity— 
From a Match Flame! 


Heat. even the heat from a flickering match flame, 
will pre.iuce electricity. Not a strong, powerful current, 
but a very tiny one—yet big enough to mean much to 
industry. It is used to measure high temperatures. 


When heat is applied to the welded junction of two 
wires of different composition, a minute electric current 
is generated. The higher the temperature, the greater 
the current, and if we measure this feeble current, we 
have a measurement of the temperature. A delicate 
instrument is used for this purpose, and it indicates the 
current in terms of degrees of temperature. 


An apparatus of this sort is called a PYROMETER. 
But pyrometers are not used for measuring the tem 
perature of match flames. Rather, they are the high 
temperature gauges of the industrial world. 


With Hoskins pyrometers, the thermo-couples 
those vital, welded wires—are made of Chromel, thx ‘ 
original nickel-chromium alloy, and the one most widely 
used for pyrometer work. Not only is Chromel uss 
by thousands of manufacturers because of its superior 
accuracy and because with it they can make ther: 
own thermo-couples without calibrating them, 
but it forms the heating element in most domestic elec 
tric heating devices and in Hoskins electric furnace: 
Manufacturers with heat-measuring problems can get 
complete details on Hoskins Pyrometers by addressing 
the Hoskins Manufacturing Company, Detroit, and 
asking for Catalog 31-S. 
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Type “G” Bench Grinders 


grinding castings, sharpen- 
and other small tools. This type is portable, 
being mounted on base which can be easily carried to any part 
of the shop or factory. Also built in Wall type for mounting 
on side wall or pillar and in Pedestal type for mounting on floor. 
\lotors fitted with high grade ball bearings. 


A general production tool for 
ing drills, cutter 
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One day, after a good dinner followed by 
one or two cf his favorite strong cigars, he 
is seized with a pain. And sucha pain! It 
is a stabbing through the chest as by a 
sword thrust. It runs down his left arm 
and at the same time there is a tightness 
round the chest walls like the constriction 
of an iron band. He would scream if he 
could, but he cannot. Will he live to draw 
another full breath? Cold sweat is on his 
forehead, every muscle of his body tense, 
his face pallid, his pulse racing at an in- 
credible speed. 

That is angina pectoris. The attack 
usually does not last longer than a few 
seconds, or at most a few minutes, but it 
seems quite long enough to the sufferer 
True angina pectoris is caused by starva- 
| tion of the heart muscle from hardening of 
the arteries which nourish it. Fortunately 
there are many cases of pseudo angina 
which resemble the real disease but which 
are not caused by so grave a condition. 
Excessive use of tobacco, for instance, may 
give rise to these attacks, and their recur- 
rence will cease if smoking is discontinued. 

It would be unwise to discuss here the 
treatment of angina pectoris, because it is a 
condition which requires especial consider- 
ation of each individual case. The point to 
be emphasized, however, is that it lies at 
the end of the road along which our patient 
was journeying, and might have been 
avoided by a change of habits in earlier 
years. 

Suppose that instead of ignoring earlier 
symptoms he had sought competent advice 
when shortness of breath first attracted his 
notice or the first spells of dizziness. Even 
at that time there was high blood pressure 
and a slight rigidity of the artery walls, 
and also, perhaps, evidence of chronic kid- 
ney change. 


Excessive Blood Pressure 


In such a case what would the doctor 
have advised? First, a complete change of 
habits. Less food, probably an exclusive 
milk diet for a while, with complete rest in 
bed, followed by a much restricted diet 
without meat. Then meat only once daily, 
in small quantity, and gradually increasing 
activity. Absolute interdiction of alcoholic 
drinks forever, and the use of tobacco re- 
duced to a minimum. Freedom from ex- 
citement and strong emotions of every 
kind, especially worry. Then, after going 
back to the office, a certain amount of time 
spent daily in exercise, which may be in- 


| creased slowly as the muscles develop; 
| also plenty of recreation in the open, but 


never any kind of violent exertion. 
Sut above all the doctor will counsel 
moderation in all things. If his patient 


| obeys implicitly these instructions he may 


factories, mills and tool rooms need these grinders, as 
the efficiency of workmen and the tools they use. 
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hope with reason to improve and, what is 
most important, to check the progress of 
degenerative changes and to live out the 
time of his expectancy. 

Before taking up the causes of senile 
changes a comparatively recent discovery 
of a cause of high blood pressure deserves 
attention. Sometimes high arterial tension 
is not associated with degeneration of the 
arterial walls, but nearly always in such 
cases there is chronic kidney disease. Once 
the theory was advanced that obliteration 
of the capillaries in the kidneys in itself 
raised the pressure, but that explanation 
was not satisfying. Later, attention was 
drawn to two little bodies, ductless glands, 
that lie one upon the surface of each kid- 
ney. They are called adrenals and the 
substance which they secrete, adrenaline, 
when injected into the blood acts on the 
nerve centers, elevating the blood pressure. 
In some kidney conditions these glands 
are overactive. Emotions such as fright 
or great sorrow also cause an excess of 
adrenaline. 

a accounts in part for the high blood 
pressure of those of nervous temperament 
who fer a long time have been under great 
mental strain. The other causative element 
lies in the digestive tract. Worry is usually 


| attended by indigestion, faulty assimila- 


tion and overproduction of waste. 

The harassing cares of modern business 
have the same effect as physical labor, pro- 
ducing waste in large abundance, but the 
sedentary life of the business man does 
not facilitate its elimination. Hence the 
irritating poisons remain in the blood and 
tissues, and can be gotten rid of only by 
indulging in frequent periods of mental 
rest and agreeable physical occupations. 
Hard work of any kind, in proper dosage, 
never killed anyone. It is injurious only 
when it becomes a passion to the exclusion 
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of everything else; then it takes the form 
of a dissipation as harmful as any other 
kind of self-indulgence. 

Someone has said that we dig our graves 
with our teeth, to indicate the potent force 
of diet in determining longevity. Certainly 
nearly all of us eat much more than is 
necessary for our daily needs. What be- 
comes of this excess? Part of it is stored 
up as fat, to burden us with overweight 
Part lies in the lower bowel to ferment, the 
poisons of putrescence being absorbed 
And the rest must be thrown off by the 
kidneys, which at best have all they can do 
as scavengers of the body. 

Meat in excess is especially harmful to 
the kidneys, because its end products, man- 
ufactured in the process of digestion, irri- 
tate their delicate mechanism and long- 
continued overwork will destroy it. Meat 
products in the blood also change the 
nature of that fluid and increase the blood 
pressure. For these reasons meat as an 
article of diet is forbidden if one has a high 
blood pressure with or without hardening 
of the arteries. But even healthy persons 
should eat meat sparingly if they wish to 
avoid destructive changes. 

It may not be necessary to enlarge upon 
the effects of alcohol on the liver, the kid- 
neys and the blood vessels as well as upon 
all other organs and tissues of the body, 
but it would be interesting to know just 
how many years it has taken off the average 
life of those who used it. There ure other 
poisons not nearly so powerful but never- 
theless sufficiently so to deserve a word of 
warning. Tobacco, in excess, raises the 
blood pressure, not only by its influence 
upon the nerve centers but by its direct ef- 
fect upon the heart. When smoke is inhaled 
the nicotine gets into the circulation in the 
lungs, and is carried at once to the heart, 
with irritating effect. 

Even to the most hardened habitué ex- 
cessive use is harmful, especially when ac 
companied by the inhalation of the sm eke. 
The poison accumulated is in excess of the 
antidotes manufactured by the body, and 
among the evil effects is a raised blood pres- 
sure, which in turn brings the menace of 
degeneration of artery walls. Consequently 
the interdiction of tobacco is indicated 
when this process threatens. 

Constant excessive use of coffee and tea 
is also harmful, because they also contain 
alkaloids which act upon the nerve centers 
of the heart. 


Luigi Cornaro’s Ideas 


Volumes and volumes have been written 
upon certain phases of the subject of health, 
especially about diet. The difficulty about 
most of these books is that their authors 
are enthusiasts, each one the champion of a 
special method or régime which has fitted 
his own case admirably but which may not 
be suitable for universal application. 

The immediate incentive to write this 
article came from reading a little book 
written by an old man who himself had 
long outlived his generation and who de- 
sired to help others by telling them what 
methods he had used to ward off early 
decay. There is nothing didactic in his 
narrative, nothing complicated or difficult to 
follow. The first edition was published in 
Padua in1558, when the author was ninety- 
one. It was called La Vita Sobria. All its 
precepts may be summed up by that title, 
The Temperate Life, which is much better 
than that given to the English translation, 
The Art of Living Long. 

Surely the testimony of one who has run 
a long race should be valuable to other 
runners, and for this reason this book of 
Cornaro’s deserves consideration; in fact 
for five hundred years it has been a classic 
in Italy and has been translated into many 
languages. It is of especial interest because 
he began life handicapped. One may say 
of some who have preserved their health 
and vigor to an incredible age that they 
had been better equipped than the average 
mortal at the beginning. But read the 
author concerning himself: 

“Because I was born with a poor consti- 
tution I fear I shall not live much beyond 
a hundred years. Yet all those who are 
born delicate, like myself, would no doubt 
reach, in perfect health, the age of a hun- 
dred and more years, as I feel will be the 
case with me—were they to embrace the 
temperate life as I have done.” 

Luigi Cornaro was born in Venice in 
1467 and died in Padua in 1566. Inheriting 
a delicate constitution, it was his good for- 
tune to discover before it was too late, and 

(Conctuded on Page &7) 
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there baining in the art of dress 
~ supplements style and quality 
supremacy 


VEN her manner seemed more youthful—I could hardly realize " 
that the stylish figure before me was my very own mother. Eas. « 
But before I could ask her whether she had found Aladdin’s lamp 4 >< " 
or met a good fairy she began to tell me of the wonderful dis- Wt ~ F 
covery she had made. Rees . iT 


“I know by your expression that you adore it, too. I've never 
had a suit that gave me such stylish lines, and it is all because I found 
such a wonderful saleswoman in the store that sells Printzess coats 
and suits. You know there are times when you really welcome 
intelligent suggestion—and you never need it more than when 
purchasing tailored garments. 

“The saleswoman was so tactful in offering suggestions and 
knew so well exactly the lines and color I needed to reflect my 
personality that I couldn't refrain from asking her how she had 
acquired her marvelous fund of knowledge. And will you believe 
it— the Printzess manufacturers not only offer perfection in the 
style, quality and tailoring of their garments but they go a step 
farther by training the salespeople in the retail stores which sell 
Printzess garments, in order to make them authorities on styles, 
materials and colors? 

“For five days each year they hold a sales school and the pro- 
\ prietor of every Printzess store may send as many salespeople.as 
he can spare. Experts on style and the philosophy of dress instruct 
them in the principles of color, design and how to conceal defects 
in figure which we women instinctively realize we have but do 
not know just how to overcome. Each girl who completes this 
course receives a diploma as an expert garment adviser. 

“It’s a real comfort to know about this remarkable service. 
Now I realize that in whatever city I may be, I can go into the 
store that sells Printzess coats and suits and, with the assistance 
of the Printzess trained saleswoman, I can buy the garment that 
: best adapts itself to my particular type. It gives me an added 

confidence in the Printzess label and even greater assurance of 
‘Distinction in Dress.” 4 
THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN COMPANY 


New York CLEVELAND Pari 
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Fraction of a Pound 


By an exact distribution of weight in the Greater American 
the load is divided over the four wheels almost to the fraction 
of a pound. Vhe chassis is not underweighted at the rear nor 
overweighted at the front. Each wheel carries a proportionate 
aad share of the load—with an effect on the riding qualities of this 
10 Smite- Facts About Balanced Six which has caused it to be known far and wide 
Lhe Greater American pr. ae y 9 
as the “Smile Car. 


RALANCHFI b RIB ION OF WEIGH I — e ° ° e e ° ° ° . 
| ‘ Ay age ee lhis balanced principle of construction is evidenced not only in the even distribution 
” of weight that identifies this sturdy, finely-built car; it runs as a dominant character- 
istic throughout its design. 
y . . . 

Throughout there is a fine adjustment of part to part—a balance between axle and 
power plant, for instance, between torque and load, that adds immeasurably to the 
efficiency of operation. 4 
You sense this the moment you take your place behind the wheel of the Greater 
American. No other car gives you just the same riding sensation or is handled 
with quite the same ease. 

AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION % 
Factory and General Offices: Plainfield, N. J. rt 
AMERICAN SOUTHERN MOTORS CORPORATION, Greensboro, N. C. y) 


he “Balaneed Six ff 


MERICAN 


Miles & Smiles 


eT a re nem rem 
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Herschell-Spillman ‘'6-60°" Motor 
developing 60 HP. at 2200 RR. PLM, 


Wheelbase 127 inches 
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(Concluded from Page 54) 

to adopt, a manner of life which so marvel- 
ously prolonged his years. And yet, though 
he confined himself to a most rigid régime 
he did not attempt to force it upon others. 
He recognizes that each one must discover 
for himself just what particular articles of 
diet and what amounts of exercise, work 
and recreation are suitable to his needs. In 
substantiation of this truth he quotes an 
ancient proverb: ‘A man cannot be a per- 
fect physician save of himself alone.’ 

He limited his own diet to the least 
amount of food possible to sustain active 
— For many years it consisted of soup, 
bread, the yolk of an egg; in all, but twelve 
ounces of solids daily, and fourteen ounces 
of alight wine. But he did not recommend 
this diet to others. 


Temperance and Tranquillity 


““However, those persons who are blessed 
with strong constitutions may make use of 
many other kinds and qualities of food and 
drink and partake of them in greater 
quantities than I do; so that even though 
the life they follow be the temperate one it 
need not be as strict as mine, but much 
freer,” 

In other words, no particular diet is 
applicable to all. Moderation is the es- 
sential requisite; to eat less than one’s 
appetite seems to demand, and to stick 
tenaciously to this self-made rule in spite of 
the temptation to eat more, in spite of the 
importunities of well-meaning relatives and 
friends, 

Once Cornaro himself weakened in this 
regard. When he was seventy-eight his 
family conspired to persuade him that he 
was not eating enough for one of his age, 
and the doctors added their arguments. He 
protested that he had lived and thrived on 
that amount of food for many years. 

“‘T maintained, furthermore, that it was 
in harmony with reason that as my age in- 
creased and my strength lessened I should 
diminish rather than increase my quantity 
of food. This was true; since the digestive 
powers of the stomach were also growing 
weaker in the same proportion as my vigor 
became impaired. To strengthen my argu- 
ment I quoted: ‘WI hosoever wishes to eat 
much must eat little’—which means simply 
that the eating of little le ngthens a man’s 
life and by living a long time he is enabled 
to eat a great deal. 

The wise old man understood better than 
his doctors or his friends the application to 
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himself of the law of supply and demand. 








Nevertheless their arguments prevailed, | 
and he yielded. To please them he added | 
to his diet by taking two ounces more of 
food per day! Whereat he became sick, 
and they all thought he would die. Then, 
having proved his point at great incon- 
venience to himself, he went back to the 
original daily allowance, and lived twenty 
or more years longer. 

But Cornaro did not rely solely upon « 
restricted diet. He observed muderation 
also in other directions. “‘I have also pre- 
served myself, as far as I have been able, 
from those other disorders from which it is 
more difficult to be exempt; I mean melan- 
choly, hatred and other passions of the 
soul, which all appear greatly to affect the 
body.’ | 

He knew nothing of the poisons created 
by anxiety and anger or & intense, unre- | 
lieved mental strain; nothing of the pto- | 
maines resulting from the fermentation of | 
excess food; nothing of blood corpuscles or 
germs. And yet his Temperate Life con- 
tains the very heart of the whole matter 
He lived a life of activity in the fresh air, 
ate only what his body required, and kept 
his mind tranquil. Two words contain the 
whole of his gospel—temperance and 
tranquillity. 


“The Gloves 


The True Measure of Age 


Is it worth while? Not if age implied 
merely weariness of body, racking pains, 
stupor of mind; in a word, infirmities. 
But if it means quite the opposite, it is very | 
much worth while. A certain broad phi- 
losophy comes with vigorous old age, a ¢ er 
but vivid interest in people and events, 
better perspective. 

‘And who would not enjoy life at an age 
when it is free from the innumerable mis- 
eries by which we all know the younger 
ages are afflicted!’’ Cornaro wrote that 
with his own hand at the age of ninety-one, 
seven years before he passed away like one 
who sinks into a calm and peaceful sleep. 

The sooner one realizes how much the 
sum of his remaining years can be short- 
ened or lengthened by his own conduct, the 
greater that sum is likely to be. And so | 
the question with whi h this article began 
perhaps would better be stated differently 
not How old are you? I] 


—ironworkers, pavers, 


Work Gloves. 
and minor injuries. 
every purse. 


but How old will 
you be at thirty, at fifty, or at sixty? For | 
to repeat what was said at the beginning: 
One’s age should be reckoned by the num- They 
ber of years W hich are to come. 








wrists. 


| Uses. 
THE BOSS MEEDY—The world’s favorite 


work glove for odd jobs around 
the house and garden, and all 
light hand-work. Made of the 
best quality, medium weight 
canton flannel. 


THE BOSS HEVY—The best bet for all 
work that requires a strong, 
wear-resisting glove. Made of 
the very best quality, heavy 
weight canton flannel. 


This Trade-mark identifies 
genuine Boss Work Gloves 
Be sure itis onevery pair you buy 





ofa Thousand Uses 


AILROADERS, teamsters, builders, motormen, farmers, 


packers, movers, janitors, linemen, deck-hands, plaster- 


bricklayers, 
machinists, foundrymen, everyone, 
who does any hand-work of any kind should wear Boss 
They protect from dust, dirt, 
They are economically priced to suit 


Boss Work Gloves are heavy 
well through the hardest kind of usage 
ible enough to permit a thorough “ feel’”’ 


| conceivable requirement with band, 
Sizes for men and women, boys and girls. 






ers, street cleaners, gardeners, ash collectors, stone masons, 
pilots, painters, truck drivers, lumbermen, 


carpenters, stokers, 


man, woman or child, 


grease, paint 


and tough enough to wear 
yet they are flex 
of the work in hand. 


are easy to slip on and off. 


And they come in different weights adaptable to every 


ribbed, or gauntlet 


Ask your dealer for a pair of these Gloves of a Thousand 
Look over the four best sellers listed below. 


THE BOSS XTRA HEVY—The world’s 
champion heavy weight hand 
wear for rough work. Made 
of the finest grade of extra 
heavy canton flannel. 


THE BOSS WALLOPER — This is the 
oe ngherre + ve. Strong, fiex 

ible and built for rugged work 

M. ade of the highest quality 

heaviest 


flannel 


weight canton 


The Boss line includes highest quality leather-palm, jersey, ticking, and 
canton flannel gloves and mittens 


Mek THE BOSS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Kewanee, Ill. 
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At ‘ A i f ( 
ri i Mrs. ¢ ‘ inted eye nd 
i ‘ atre 
I er , ne mu 
r ed I ave er e | lef 
( eva ) ‘ mear ) 1 me 
Ma « maybe,” 
mething entire y 
é Perhal he’s 
{ il to talk about 
tense he clasp of 
at eled now, as often, 
at e make » of 
ner otherwise trong daughter ner man) 
ipert al infatuation " ind always for 
indsome men. Y¢ Dorothea, a true 
artist, had a mania for beauty The men 
who could melt that sturdy heart to dream 
ng, and generally hopele dreaming, had 
ilwa been of ur ial physical comeline 
with clear-cut harmony of line i il 
‘ eption in these day of mixed and 
roughened type and always of ingrat 
ating delicacy because no doubt f 1 
Nature’s law of contrast he was herself 
0 trong, oO rough-new! 1 wonderful 
mixture of Amazon and mothe and 
wiventurer 
‘Tl can't see her this way of course.”’ 
dull dread from Mrs. Critel 





halll do? Tell me, Robinette!’ 

I could keep the bedroom dark an’ you 
id an ‘eadache one of your splitter 

‘As if a headache would keep Dorothea 

off She’d know he did the last time. 

Think of something!” he whispered 


” 





’s nothink to think of, mum 


Whenat this Mrs. Critchley 
to fling caution to the winds and oper her 
mouth wide for a healthy wail, Robinette 
let go of the swelled cheek, which she had 
heen nursing in the cup of her palm, hopped 
ip behind the armchair and bending over 
t clasped both big spread hand quite 


ly 
ly 


eemed about 


round her mistre e, holding it tight 
is she might a damaged bowl whose cracks, 
freshly cemented, were in danger of plit- 
ing 


“Old ’ard!” Robinette called, the words 


in able seaman’s, the tone i nu ng 
mother’ “Then vou sha ee "er he 
wed ‘IT mean that she sha om i 

i hof you! Ull tell you t l 
I he id witt x ‘ ‘ 
lief a he bent over the star 
I ize se¢ ij it 
ind parkling wit ear 
We'll It to an ‘ote ww! 
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Continued from Page 13) 


ned tr you'd go to. It be like 
that you're called away suddint—see? 
You'll leave a letter ’ere for ‘er sayin’ it’ 
abaht seein’ your broker out of town 

money trouble Chen to-morrow I'll sneak 
b k ‘ere pack, settle up, ind be gone 


again before she gets an ‘int of it. See, 
dearie? 

**Now stop eryin’ or you'll spoil your nice 
new face!” 

““She wouldn’t be fooled. She’d know 
‘ been doing!”? Mrs. Critchley 
exclaimed in a tone of desperate and sor- 
rowful prophecy, though she started up 
ng off the lounging robe. 
once you re 


what I’ve 


and began tea 
“’Oo cares wot she knows 

back in Geneva? 

“Then she can write—an’ you can 

no ’aving 

ou through them big ’orn 


answer sweetly an’ there'll be 
’er a-studyin’ of y 
pecs you so ‘ate ’er to wear. 

““No, no!” Mrs. Critchley sniffed vehe- 
mently in denial. ‘‘ You seem to forget that 
I have to kee p going to the professor for at 
least ten times more before I’m entirely 
finished. He has to watch me. The risky 
thing about this is the danger of tightening 
on the bias.’’ 

Robinette took on the stimulating energy 
of a friendly cross-examiner: ‘‘ Miss Doro- 
thea don’t know ’is address? You didn’t 
tell “er the other time you went to ’im, ’o0o 
’o was?” 

“Of course not! Would I present a red 
flag to bull? Why, because of the big 
ign on his door — Faces Remade, Damaged 
Contours Restored-—I wouldn't let even 
the taxi driver see me go in!” 

“Then as it’s a dead secret, mum, don’t 
’ ‘ow we can keep changin’ ’otels ‘ere 
in London till you're all done to the very 
last stitch? ‘Course you do! An’ after 
that wot "appens?”’ 

As Robinette gave this demanding ques- 
tion she a triumphant Goddess 
of Liberty pose, sadly marred in effect 
hy the cheek ramification 


you see 


stood n 


‘Why, after 
that-—the Con- 
tinong!”’ 

a 
FEW day 
hefore the 

incident in M 


Critchley’s life 


just set forth, a girl was walking along one 
of the Paris boulevards, her approach 
watched by two young Frenchmen who 
lounged at a table under the awning of a 
café. The air had the rainy cold that niggles 
its way to the marrow, but with mulled 
claret in tall glasses and overcoats muffling 
them, the gazers were braving the January 
wet of their beloved city for the joy of sit- 
ting in the open with the street as a stage 
before them. It was cold for the girl, too, 
but she did not seem to mind it in the least. 

She came on, the brim of a sport hat 
pulled over her eyes, her hands plunging 
down the pockets of her cumbersome reefer 
jacket, which was flung open to show the 
bared column of a splendid throat, her face 
lifted to the flurries of fine rain. Her 
drenched hair of a solid-looking brown 
showed its genuine curliness by forming 
little spirals against her ears and neck; on 
her cheeks there was the sort of blush that 
comes to healthy, darkly rich skins—a brick 
red through a softening mist. Among the 
roof of umbrellas about her she carried 
none, 

““An American,” said one of the young 
Frenchmen, indicating her by a nod. Pale 
he was, a suggestion of metal work as an 
arm under one of his sleeves, and the glit- 
tering steadiness of a glass eye seeming to 
rebuke the gayety of the other. ~- good 
many of her type were with us when the 
fight was on. Is it not so? She's out of 
uniform now, but I'll bet she drove an 
ambulance last year, or cooked, or nursed, 
or did something that was hard to do when 
we were blazing at les boches. Fine women, 
these transatlantiques. But asgirls—strange. 
Is it not so?” 


“You have said truly, my old one,” the 
other answered, and his lids looked weary 
as his lip moved in a shadowy smile. ‘“‘ They 
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are excellent as human beings, these Amer 
ican young ladies; but so often they scarcely 
seem aware that we are men as they talk 
to us. They are like comrades—like boys 
with us. For myself I prefer the sex con- 
sciousness of our own girls. If in time of 
stress as in this war these Americans could 
have made us more often have little glows 
of romance and yet have been able to give 
us the help of iron-hearted men, as they 
did, what a wonderful combination that 
would be! Is it not so?” 

“You ask too much. Maybe when this 
transition stage is past during which 
women—and our own, too—are finding 
strength and therefore overemphasizing it 
as converts always do new creeds, such a 
mélange as you desire may be possible. We 
shall be dead then, my old one, for it will 
be a part of some golden age as yet remote.” 

The girl, to their delighted interest, had 
stepped under the awning to one of the 
tables on the outer fringe, where she had 
no close neighbors. She dropped with an 
indifferent sort of ease into one of the 
chairs, and her hand in a dogskin glove 
beckoned to a waiter. The men heard her 
order: a | 
“Coffee in a glass, garcon—very hot — 
and all the sugar possible.” 

““Ah, mademoiselle, how I regret! All 
the sugar possible is nothing to-day,” the 
genuinely interested waiter answered 
“Rien du tout—du tout! Will you perhaps 
change your order to -” 

“Not at all. If you cannot—why, you 
cannot. Bring me the coffee as you have 
it,”’ she said with a businesslike nod and 
a faint smile. 

After a reposeful glance at the people 
about her, which included the young men 
without any specializing favor, she curved 
the prongs of heavily rimmed reading spec- 
tacles about her ears and bent 
over a letter that she pulled 
from her pocket. Not a first 
reading, as the envelope 

(Continued on Page 61) 


Even in Fall Sunshine — Yes, Even in the Most Trying North Light —She Now Looked Not More Than a Glowing Twenty-Seven 
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If only for one hot night! 
—it’s worth it 







Wonderful cooling zephyrs—when there's not a breath 
of nature stirring, when everything sizzles and you're 
almost ready to shrivel up! “I'd give anything for a 
fan!” you say. Of course you would! 













Refreshing asa Summer Shower 3 = YE ¢£ r tr hi , | > > . 
aes Buy a GE fan now, to blow the heat and flies and 
“skeeters” away every hot day and every hot night, 


summer after summer. 








And as it cools in summer, the G-E fan heats in winter, 
for, when blowing on a radiator, it whisks the heat to 
every corner of the room. 









G-E Fans are good to look at in the rich, olive-green 
finish—dealers who display a rainbow in their win- 
dows sell them—wise householders buy them—en 
thusiastically, and use them —gratefully. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

was torn. Its color was a pale amethyst 
and the scent of gardenia from it was strong 
enough to travel through the dampness and 
with ghostly sweetness reach the audience 
of two who still watched in the covert way 
of the well-bred. 

They could not see that it was headed 
“Geneva,” that it was a short exclamatory 
rush of sentences announcing that the 
writer was on her way to her old lodgings in 
London on a business visit, and that she 
regretted—oh, keenly!—not being able to 
take even the short time necessary for an 
hour in Paris with her adored Dorothea, 
but she was with all her heart, and always, 
her loving mother. 

They could see her frown over it, how- 
ever. They could see her replace it in the 
envelope, a delicate weariness in her look. 
They could see her crush it back with the 
spectacles into the pocket of her reefer, and 
then, with her finely made calfskin boots 
stretched out in a restful way, gaze steadily 
and a little more wearily over the heads of 
the swaying and jolting umbrellas. 

“‘She does not like her letter, written by 
some woman,” the young man with the 
rigid arm said, while appearing only to sip. 

“No and I have something to tell you, 
my friend,” the other confided. ‘‘At first 
I thought I would not mention it, but I 
will. I have recognized this girl.” His 
shoulders twitched as with grim laughter 
he turned his back more fully on Dorothea. 
“‘T had a little adventure with her the other 
night.” 

“An adventure? Impossible! I cannot 
imagine such a thing.” 

“You need not. It was nothing of a 
complimentary sort, I assure you! It was 
very late,” the speaker went on, his tone 
changing to that of the raconteur. ‘‘T had 
been over in the old quarter having a pipe 
with Le Baron and was coming along the 
Rue de Grenelle toward my bridge. You 
know how dark and deadly quiet all that 
ancient part is after eleven—twisting, nar- 
row cuts between the closed houses with 
the lamp-posts not any too close. Well, 
I saw that just ahead of me a girl was walk- 
ing in the middle of the street, and not 
hurrying as if she were nervous at being 
out alone at that hour, you understand? 
My friend, you know my romantic heart! 
I said to myself as I began gaining on her: 
‘If at the next light I see that she has a 
nice profile I will make her acquaintance.’ 
Very good! 

“At the next lamp-post I saw that she 
had a most adorable nose and chin. 

“*Good evening, mademoiselle,’ said I, 
and I bent toward her with my very best 
smile. ‘Good evening,’ she answered. 
Though this came so promptly, my old one, 
instead of encouraging me, it was so thor- 
oughly hearty it disconcerted me. Not 
until then, when she looked at me, did I 
realize that she was an American—a regular 
soldier of a girl. And her eyes—I assure 
you that as they met mine without a flicker 
I could only remember the unshadowed and 
fearless ones of Bastien-Lepage’s Jeanne 
d’Are. 

“It is a very fine evening,’ I went on, 
not quite sure of myself. ‘It is more than 
that,’ the young lady answered in the way 
a teacher would correct a child. Her voice 
was rich, like a cello, ‘It is a really beauti- 
ful night,’ she said. ‘I am enjoying it 
thoroughly as I walk home.’ ‘ May I enjoy 
it with you?’ I ventured; a little hopeful 
now. ‘Why not?’ asked the fair one. ‘Is 
there not plenty of room for both of us in 
the middle of the street, and plenty of air?’”’ 

“Oh, excellent, excellent!” his friend 
grinned, the good eye boyishly radiant. 
“T ean imagine your feelings!” 

“This answer made me thoughtful. We 
strode on without a word. The young 
lady’s face was lifted as if she searched the 
heavens for a sign, and at last she said: ‘I 
am very fond of astronomy. Do you care 
for it?’ I began to feel like her elderly 
uncle, and could only answer: ‘Not very 
much.’ 

“By this time we were nearing a small 
hotel, where a porter stood, smoking by the 
open doors, just before turning in. 7 
would recommend astronomy to you,’ said 
my companion; and she suddenly stopped 
beside the porter, who lifted his cap to her. 
By this time I was really annoyed. ‘But 
why should I, mademoiselle?’ I demanded. 
‘Men can find pleasanter studies here on 
our own good earth—now that peace is 
with us again. Is it not so?’ Her face was 


like an impudent gamin’s as she replied: 
‘Nevertheless I prescribe a course in as- 
tronomy for you. From it you will discover 
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that there are many planets far more im- 
portant than—Venus.’ And the amazing 
creature, swinging round on her heel, dis- 
appeared into the dark hall.” 

As his friend flung back his head with an 
amicably jeering laugh the other rose, 
warily keeping his back to Dorothea. 

“Let us go,” he cautioned, leaving the 
money on the waiter’s plate. “She has 
eyes that look through one. I would be 
sorry to have her recognize me. Come.” 

And they went. 

A few moments later Dorothea came out 
of her reverie, looked at the serviceable 
watch strapped to her wrist, paid her score, 
and mixed with the crowd. She walked 
very quickly now, on to the river, over the 
bridge to the Boulevard St.-Germain, along 
this a little way, past a café with “‘ Les Deux 
Magots” printed on its awning, where she 
nodded to some students and girls lunching 
round the little tables, and entered a small 
French hotel just beyond it. 

With her key she received a letter—a 
pleasing one evidently, and that also was 
expected. 

‘*Madame,”’ she said to the trimly laced 
and stiffly coiffured woman presiding at the 
desk, “I will not be at home to anyone 
until five o’clock. Then Mr. Matheson will 
call, and I willsee him. Voila! I will write 
the name—Mr. James Matheson—so. Let 
me know as soon as he comes, and have him 
shown to the parlor, please.” 

he cuckoo in the clock above madame 
had barely retired after five treble an- 
nouncements when the gentleman for Ma- 
demoiselle Dorothea Burr appeared. He 
found favor in the dark eyes of the hostess, 
who had the French acumen for beauty 
whether in a sunset, a spring hat, a church 
window, a human being—indeed in all 
things to which beauty was possible. This 
Mr. James Matheson was a man who might 
have sat to a painter as a splendid young 
Roman in a toga and with one of those 
very becoming, turbanlike wreaths of leaves 
about his head. So thought madame, and 
as a special honor she ushered him, herself, 
to the parlor. 

Matheson. «alled Jim by all who knew 
him well, ma himself comfortable in a 
corner of the ba tered Empire sofa, facing 
a crayon bust portrait of madame above 
some framed immortelles encircling a copy 
of her husband’s epitaph. He was clothed 
in expensive and fashionable clothes with 
no touch of exaggeration, and they were 

worn with the carelessness that marks the 
domination of the attire by the man. He 
had the keenly cut, square chin of the 
politician—ihe feature that probably had 
made madame think of him as the young 
Cwsar—eyes as purple blue as those that 
flash from the shadow of peasants’ shawls 
in Ireland; a head classically pure in its 
lines, covered from tawny brow to the nape 
of the neck with coal-black hair as sleek 
and shining as a casque of lacquer. He 
looked about thirty-four. 

Dorothea came in with her buoyant out- 
door swagger. There was a still sort of 
exaltation in her face. Her gray eyes had 
a glory kept in bounds by her will. She 
had changed to a dove-hued chiffon with 
suéde slippers to match. A Spanish comb 
of old ivory held up the heavy coils of her 
hair. 

“So glad to see you again, Mr. Mathe- 
son,” Dorothea said softly, the brick pink 
deepening under her skin. 

“‘And it’s lovely seeing you!” Jim cried. 

He seized with vigor the hand she gave 
him, and kept it for a few seconds in a 
clasp that almost hurt. 

GC uriously, so sensitive to truth is a 
woman’s heart when she loves, this untrem- 
bling grip, its hardihood, brought anxiety 
to Dorothea. On the wireless of the emo- 
tions questions quivered: ‘‘Was I a fool, 
before, just at the very last, when I 
imagined that he—cared—a little? Was 
I a fool when I thought that his hand shook 
queerly then, and that there was a question 
in his eyes when he said good-by?”’ 

Not a trace of this showed as she took the 
other corner of the sofa and resting her 
chiffon-covered arm on its back twisted to 
face him. 

“Now tell me all you’ve been doing these 
three months since the days at Ch4lons. 
Are you still at the head of the picture 
company?” 

“No, I've just pulled out of it.” 

“Heaps of money, as you expected?” 
and she made her lips smile. 

“Even more. I sold my share in the 
company at almost iniquitous profit. You 
know,” Jim smiled, ‘‘I’m really a lawyer. 
My going into the movie industry was from 
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a mania to help get the war’s truth on the 
screen. Well, we did, and no mistake 
enough grisly pictures of suffering and ruin 
and beggary in France and Belgium to 
make our people at home see the United 
States as a fur-lined nest in spite of some 
losses, and make fat pocketbooks leap open 
in a frenzy to help in reconstruction. You 
see?”’ 

“Yes, I see,” said Dorothea with a nerv- 
ous swallow, and did not at the moment 
care a pin about reconstruction. 

Jim sat back, and as the fire died out his 
obstinately chinned face became tender. 
He looked past Dorothea, quite past her, 
and as at something most gracious and 
winning. She felt miles away from him as 
she waited for him to speak again. She 
felt like a creature who having arrayed her- 
self for carnival finds that rain has come, 
that the streets are empty and the dance 
is off. 

“After that part was done we had a sort 
of pastoral epilogue,” said Jim in a voice 
almost of love. “The company took a lot 
of pictures in the untouched places—scenes 
of peace, as a contrast. You see? For them 
we went to the countries fringing those that 
fought. We got funny Dutch scenes and 
some marvelous Swiss ones!” 

“‘Yes?” Dorothea asked this as an image 
might have done, one with lips of steel and 
a heart of wires. For though Jim Matheson 
was there, about three inches from her, so 
satisfying to look at and so well worth 
loving besides, he was not anywhere near 
her. Oh, not at all, in any sense that 
counted. More and more surely this knowl- 
edge was driving in. 

“Switzerland!” said Jim with glowing 
energy. ‘‘ My first time there. Wonderful! 
Do you know it?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“And best of all—after, of course, the 
fabulous heights where you can scarcely 
get your breath for rapture—is Geneva.” 

He said this with such a rapt look that 
a faint and depressing premonition began 
to nibble at Dorothea’s underconsciousness. 

“Geneva!” Jim said again; and then: 
“T met a wonderful little woman there, 
Miss Burr.” 

The nibble had changed to a cold bite. 
As if the window had been opened sud- 
denly, her flesh crisped. Her tongue, rigid 
in her mouth, was beyond speech. There 
was no need, however, of asking Jim one 
question. He was full of something that 
must be said. She had only to wait. 

He swung about impulsively to face her 
fully. He took her hand. Cold and dead 
it was, and he never noticed. 

“Look here, Miss Burr! We only knew 
each other for about two weeks, and then 
in a whirl of work—you at yours, I at 
mine—but I got the feeling thet you could 
be a mighty good pal to a man. So I’ve 
just got to tell you of the miracle that 
happened to me. You're such a sensible 
girl—such efficiency —you'llgiveablunderer 
like me some advice. Eh?” 

A contortion of her stiff face passed as 
a smile. “Fire away,” said the efficient 
one, 

“Well,” Jim confided, a look of glamour 
stealing over his eyes, “I fell in love in 
Geneva. Head over heels! Ground rocked, 
stars sang, moon danced—all the things 
that romancers say happen to one’s habitat 
with the genuine crash into love. Imagine 
that! Me,” Jim cried gayly, giving gram- 
mar a dislocating jazz twirl, ‘‘who thought 
romance left behind because I’m a 
widower, you know ——” 

“T didn’t know 

“Yes; and I’ve got a boy too. Well, to 
come to the big thing—head over heels I 
fell ir.to love, love, love! Oh, she’s such 
an adorable little creature ——’”’ 

“Widow?” 

“Yes."" Jim looked at her admiringly. 
“How did you hit on that? 

“Oh, I’ve a way of getting at things 
that’s fairly uncanny. Blondish?” she con- 
unued. ‘Like the amber in a stained-glass 
window?” 

“Well, upon my word!” 

“Appealing, babyish, no marks of the 
years upon her?” 

“Say, d’you know you'd be a success in 
the psychic business? She’s a perfect little 
darling—but some marks—just a few little 
lines of sadness from the past —and I love 
them!” 

“Too bad, for they’ ll all be gone when 
you see her again,” said Dorothea, the 
note of prophecy deeper. ‘That is, if you 
ever do!” 

“‘Now what in thunder makes you say 
that?” 
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“T almost believe I’ve a sixth sense that 
tells me things.” And her heavy brows 
flickered in the bitterness of her thought 
*‘Are you going to tell me her name?” 

Jim looked dubious. ‘‘ Well, you see she 
hasn't accepted me—yet. Perhaps I ought 
not to talk. But yes,” he broke off, “I'll 
tell you her first name. It's Debby.” 

“You called her Debby?” 

“Good gracious, no! Here’s the sad 
part,” he confided, and his warm brown 
hand brushed the marble of Dorothea’s: 
“I only saw her four times altogether. 
Hadn't time to know her well enough to 
call her by her first name.” 

“Only time enough to ask her to marry 
you?” 

“Sounds funny—but it’s true. She’s the 
sort of woman that appeals at the first 
look—honest, simple, cozy, sweet. Be- 
sides, these are rushing times, and she was 
an elusive little thing. At our first meeting 
I managed to find out that she was free 
a widow. The rest was straight sailing. 
But the day after I came out with the flat 
statement, ‘I’m wondering if you'd marry 
me, for I’m in love with you, * she —— 

“Bolted,” Dorothea murmured. 

“Right again,” Jim nodded. 

There was a pause. It was plain that he 
was fumbling with some idea. 

**Look here,” came at least in a dreamy 
voice. ‘I'll show you her picture. She 
doesn’t know I have it. She dropped it 
in the writing room of the hotel and I 
grabbed it.” 

He opened a big cardcase, and with finger 
tips that expressed adoration drew out an 
unmounted snapshot photograph. 

“*Look,” said Jim wistfully. 

Dorothea did not touch it. She merely 
bent her sedate young head and gazed 
until her eyes grew hard at the picture of 
her mother’s ingenuously smiling face under 
a white sailor hat and a lace parasol. 

“Not bad,” she murmured mildly. “ Not 
bad at all.” 

Jim was disappointed and annoyed as 
he silently replaced the treasure. ‘‘No 
woman,” he meditated, “not even this 
strapping, lawyerlike girl, can be just to 
anot her woman. 

“What's your next move?” Dorothea 
inquired casually. 

“I'm going to find her.” 

““You haven't an idea where she is?” 

“Not now.” 

“s think you have a hard job ahead of 
you,” Dorothea said, and managed a false 
smile of sympathy. “I’ve an idea you'll 
never meet her again.” 

“You don’t know me,” said Jim, ‘and 
that chin of his looked ominous. 

After this they talked of generalities, 
mostly of the results of the war upon the 
future of the world. Just before leaving Jim 
touched briefly on his confidence. 

‘I'll want to tell you how I fare on my 
quest,”” he smiled. 

‘‘Write to me here. But I've an idea I'll 
know without a word from you.” Her 
laugh was so gay it would have deceived 
anyone but @ mind reader. ‘‘ Don’t forget 
that sixth sense I told you about!” 

After he had gone Dorothea went back 
to the corner of the sofa and sat without 
moving for fully ten minutes. She was 
reliving all the scene. An imp seemed pick- 
ing at her heart with a pin. Particularly 
edged was the me mory of the words, “good 
pe al, we “‘effici iency. 

‘That’s all that I suggest?” Dorothea 
asked drearily of space, her hands twisting 
“All right, then; I'll use my efficiency to 
good effect.”’ 

It took her two days to make the arrange- 
ments for crossing the Channel. She did 
not give up her room in the hotel; merely 
whizzed off in a taxicab with a Gladstone 
bag. 

“*T would believe it a romance,”” madame 
thought as she watched the departure, 
while haunted by the American young 
man’s deep blue eyes, ‘‘but that she looks 
not happy looks ar gry like a sok lier off 
to kill. Ah, jeunesse! —with such a man 
inclined to me, how different would I have 
looked when I was twenty-two!” 


iv 

ARLY April was freshening the world. 

‘4 Hearts tired of winter expanded under 
its magic. Mrs. Critchley was one who 
exulted: not onl because of the sparse 
green so pale it was ghostly, nor the 
lengthening of the pearly days, nor the 
small winds that with every light rush bore 
fragrance from the moist earth, all of which 
she loved. Her personal success in her 
several serious aims made a solid sense of 
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well-being that was to her spirit what one 
of her perfectly boned corsets was to her 
back. 

Even in full sunshine—yes, even in the 
most trying north light—she now looked 
not more than a glowing twenty-seven. 
Robinette had made it a daily duty to view 
her from various distances and ev ery angle, 
and daily she had grown more reassuring 
until recently she had delivered an ulti- 


matum as with a clash of cymbals: “ Not 
an ’int of wot’s been done—not one! Has 


perfect a job, mum, has ’eart of woman 
could wish!” 

With this nassport to comfort went the 
memory of having eluded Dorothea’s cross- 
examining eyes in London, and ever since, 
by dodging about among the English 
thedral towns; also, that she had just as 
surely turned James Matheson’s ebullient 
pursuit to failure—saw it marked only by 
his telegraphic sort of notes that were like 
small white gravestones along her wake: 


“ Dear Mrs. Critchley: You might let me 
see you somewhere for just five minutes. 
How can you be sure that I wouldn’t in- 
terest you to some extent, if you don’t give 
me the chance? This will be forwarded to 
you from Geneva. A letter to my Lon- 


| don bankers—Muir & Foss, Threadneedle 
Street, will reach me quickly. 





| of yours, 


| successful. 


“‘Yours so sincerely, JAMES MATHESON.” 

“ Dear Mrs. Critchley: I wish I could find 
you. Do, please, see me. If, after one 
little talk with me, you still decide to send 
me about my business I’!] take the first 
boat to New York. But—do see me! You 
might as well agree pleasantly, for I mean 
to hound you until this happens. You can- 
not escape. This isathreat. Getting more 
sincere every minute. 


“JAMES MATHESON.” 


These were samples of at least a dozen 
And Mrs. Critchley liked them; liked 
him, too, all the better for having written 
them. That is—she liked them in her way. 
And what that way was remained her own 
secret, except as imperfectly divined by 
Robinette. The pleasure they gave her did 
not incline her to grant his prayers. She 
distinctly did not want to see him; in fact 
hoped with all her heart he would give up 
the pursuit and sail for America, to vanish 
from her sight completely. 

Now back in her beloved Geneva she 
awaited a visit from Dorothea. She had 
asked her daughter to come to her. She 
longed to see her. Her mother love, deep 
and strong, was hungry for her stormy 
child after this separation of almost a year; 
never before had there been such a long one. 
Yet, with this, she was in a martial mood. 
She knew there would be a tug of war once 
Dorothea’s grave slate-gray eyes rested on 
her and stayed there in the slow, digging 
way of a leisurely spade. Well, she was 
ready. She had things to say this time, in 
her own defense, never uttered befcre. It 
was astonishing how valiant she was made 
by every flash back from the mirror of the 


girlish phantom that was her new self. Let 
her come! 
This happened just before déjeuner. Mrs. 


Critchley hugged the big girl hard and 
kissed her as often as she was permitted. 
Dorothea responded conservatively. 

“How are you, mother? You don’t show 
any fatigue from all this hen-headed travel 
” she said with one of her dry 
candid smiles. 

Her eyes were a searchlight all round the 
ruddy waves that framed Mrs. Critchley’s 
face, just as had been anticipated. 

“I'd only hear of each place you’d been 
at after you'd left it. And you always 
wrote shaky, lead-pencil scrawls while en 
route, without mentioning your next desti- 
nation.” 

“Yes, dear. I was a little runaway— just 
felt like it—as long as you were well and 
For you know, darling, that if 
you'd been ill oranything- nothing would 
have kept me from you. 

“Too bad I didn’t try that ruse,” was 
Dorothea’s reply. “But you see, I happen 
to have a taste for straight truth’’—here 
her gaze slowly encircled the exquisite oval 
facing her, whe re a wistful smile struggled 
to be hardy—‘“‘for straight truth in every- 
thing,” she said. 

“T’ve ordered a delicious déjeuner for 
you, dearie,”” Mrs. Critchley side-stepped. 
“Will you change first?” 

“Why should I? I'll just freshen up. 
My togs are quite correct for morning.” 

And implying that her mother’s sport 
clothes of satin and hat of tulle were not, 
she went off to her room in her tailored 
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homespun and boxlike turban, a moving 
expression of straight-shouldered ease and 
self-satisfaction. 

The déjeuner in the big glass-roofed cor- 
ridor filled with a talkative crowd passed 
uneventfully; mostly questions from Mrs. 
Critchley about Dorothea’s many aims for 
future work. Afterward, as the sun was as 
warm as June’s, they had coffee by them- 
selves in one of the arbors in the garden. 
And it was there, as Mrs. Critchley served 
this, with a grace of wrist that was all her 
own, that she felt her heart congeal. Doro- 
thea had lighted’ a cigarette and ignoring 
some fluttering remark of her mother’s was 
gazing at her intently, with unflattering 
resignation. 

“So,” said Dorothea, “I was right. |! 
knew that was why you kept dodging me, 
kept on the run all this time like a bank 
teller who’s made off with the loose cash!” 

Mrs. Critchley said nothing to this, be- 
cause she had nothing to say. 

“You’ve had your face—lifted—again.” 

“T don’t like that word,” the accused 
objected, and tried to win with a quivering 
smile. 

“That was what the beauty professor 
ealled it in that circular I came across five 
years ago, after your first excursion into 
this facial clipping and hemstitching,” 
Dorothea stated, her voice too calm to be 
comforting. ‘‘‘Lift the droop!’ he advised 
in a headline.” 

“But you might use a prettier expres- 
sion. Why not say I’ve had myself im- 
proved, dear?” 

“For the simple reason that I don’t 
think you’ve been improved—quite the 
contrary.” 

At this point Mrs. Critchley tugged in by 
both horns the beginning of the defense she 
had been mentally rehearsing for days. 

“Now, see here, darling,” she said per- 
suasively, “‘don’t let us argue about our 
different points of view. You think you 
understand my motives about this this 
sort of thing—but really, youdon’t. Maybe 
if you’d never left me I wouldn’t have 
thought of it. But don’t forget that you 
did insist on leaving me, to live your own 
life, as you expressed it, Dolly.” 

“You know how I dislike that foolish 
name, mother,’”’ Dorothea said, her look 
changing and taking on a touch of the won- 
dering pathos with which one listens to the 
prattle of the feebie-minded. 

“Well, I wish you didn’t!’”’ Mrs. Critch- 
a flashed. ‘I wish I could call you Dolly 
as I did when you were a dear fat little baby 
and until you were fifteen, when you began 
to dictate to me about—everything. Well, 
to goon: I was heartbroken when—just so 
you could be happy—I let you go to study 
architecture in Paris and to be a girl bache- 
lor there. It was only after you’d been 
gone six months that I began to take an 
interest in my—liberation.” 

“Liberation? Are you using that word 
advisedly?’’ Dorothea murmured. She 
looked with an odd mixture of tenderness 
and reproof at the little creature bristling 
before her. 

“Yes, lam. ForI began to see that after 
escaping from two husbands you had been 
as bad asa third. o 

“Escaping?”’ Dorothea 
*“*Was papa as bad as that?” 

“Your father was not so nerve racking as 
Mr. Critchley, who spent his leisure from 
business with his stamp collections as a 
gloating tiger might paw over a hoard of 
steaks and chops, and who had only to read 
of a patent medicine to feel he had every- 
thing the matter with him that was set 
forth on the labels. No, dear Robert was 
not as bad as that. Still, to be quite 
honest, Dorothea, he was—noisy. And he 
had your way of arguing about every little 
thing. I’ve known Robert to argue until 
he was purple, over—a tack!” 

“*PrimA facie, a tack is a trifle. If it runs 
into one it becomes both important and 
pointed,” Dorothea said smoothly. 

“‘T mean an inoffensive tack; just which 
way a man should drive it into a packing 
box. _ Oh, your father was—trying. That’s 


flat 

“And I, like him, 
whi at you mean?’ 

“Dearie, I’m sorry to have to say it 

A mist crept over Mrs. Critchley’s forget- 
me-not eyes. “But don’t let us quarrel. 
You're so pretty, Dorothea—that is, you 
could be so adorable if only you weren’t 
so hard. Can’t you soften up a little?” 

Dorothea allowed her mother’s hand to 
seize one of hers, even brushed it gently 
after withdrawing her fingers from it. This 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
was, however, an admonishing touch. James 
Matheson’s face and his words that had 
slain her hope at its beginning were never 
more clear. 

“T can’t let you get away from results by 
this ruse, mother dear. You can’t shirk 
your folly by putting blame on me and your 
late husbands. I haven't studied law for 
nothing.’ 

“That’s what makes you so unkind,” 
Mrs. Critchley cried unsteadily. ‘‘The law! 
Hateful! Not meant for women!” 

“An elemental point of view,” 
daughter's peaceful comment. 

“An old-fashioned one. And I’m glad 
I’m old-fashioned.” 

The words broke in alarm on Mrs. Critch- 
ley’s lips as Dorothea gave a lunge over the 
little table, nailing her on a still gray gaze. 

“Are you that?” she asked crisply. ‘‘How 
can you be old-fashioned when you do the 
silliest thing that only the silliest women of 
the present day would think of doing?” 

Mrs. Critchley’s flare of resistance was 
now spent for atime. She sank deeply into 
the cane armchair and regarded Dorothea 
from under the transparent brim of her hat. 
Actual fear was in her face. 

“I knew James Matheson,” her daughter 
said with the succinctness that makes the 
briefest declarative statement complete. 

“Did—did you?” This was grasped at 
as an escape from depressing personalities. 
“Charming — 

“I knew him,” Dorothea went on, “only 
a little while at Chalons. I watched him as 
one of the heads of a motion-picture com- 
pany taking photographs to show the re- 
sults of the war.” She paused. Her lips 
gave a twist. ‘I’m going to tell you some- 
thing that I wouldn’t breathe to another on 
this earth. I could have cared— yes, cared 
a lot—for Mr. Matheson.” A quiver ran 
through the strong voice. ‘“‘He—he was 
just what I liked in every way—very 
handsome—early thirties—practical and 
ambitious.” 

Mrs. Critchley looked unutterably miser- 
able. Guilt was written on her. Sympathy 
flooded her. 

‘‘He liked me enormously, I could see, 
new acquaintances though we were.” 

‘Did you get as far as reading his palm? 
her mother ventured hopefully. 

The very patience of Dorothea’s puzzled 
frown meant exasperation. ‘“‘His palm? 
Now tell me why you intrude such a mean- 
ingless question?” 

“It just came to me how, after you had 
studied palmistry 2 

“That was done merely to distract my 
mind after work.” 

“Of course, dearie. But I remembered 
how you had said you’d never bother to 
read any man’s palm unless you found him 
interesting enough to want to find out 
something about him. And so—I—I— 
wondered, that’s all.” 

“We were not reading palms at ChAlons, 
mother,” said Dorothea gravely and cor- 
rectingly. “To continue—Mr. Matheson 
liked me enormously. But nothing came of 
it because, as he told me the day he came 
to see me in Paris—of course not dreaming 
that I even knew you—he had fallen madly 
in love with you.” 

“Was that my fault?’”’ Mrs. 
asked plaintively. 

“Why not? He was driveling over a 
photograph of you that he'd 
picked up somewhere, and in it I assure you 
you looked like anything but a mother! If 
you showed your real age, if he knew you 
had a daughter like me, why, such a thing 
would have been most unlikely. How- 
ever,” Dorothea added with a nobility 
that was crushing, “I did not give you 
away tohim. Instead I’ve come now from 
Paris to say what I have to say on this 
subject—to you. It’s this: You've got to 
rouse yourself and face a few truths!” 

“So must you,”’ came breathlessly from 
Mrs. Critchley. “I’ve got something to 
say too.” 

But after this she subsided, for she had 
little chance to arrange herself against 
Dorothea. Broken phrases, a futile ‘“‘No” 
and “Oh,” shot from her, only to be borne 
down by the opposition as bits of seaweed 
are in the strength of a backwash. 

‘The basic truth,” said Dorothea, lay- 
ing down her cigarette and touching the 
tip of her right forefinger to the tip of her 
left thumb, “is this: In having yourself 
permanently kept a girl you are trespi assing 
on the property of others 

a don't see 

“Tn fact you are butting in.” 

“Butt 


was her 





Critchley 
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“‘Butting in on girl land!”’ She let this 
soak and settle. “I suppose, mother, it has 
never occurred to you that by your own 
acts you have become a—hybrid?” she 
asked with amiably lifted brows. 

A feeble shake of the head in the nega- 
tive from Mrs. Critchley. 

“Yes,” came from Dorothea sadly and 
with force, “‘ you are without specific class— 
a middle-aged woman remodeled to seem 
in the twenties.” 

As she saw her mother wince she added 
profoundly: “‘Remembe rr, I’m telling you 
this for your own good.” 

“And how unpleasant one’s own good 
can be!” sagged from the accused. “ But 
go on.’ 

And Dorothea did go on. ‘You refuse 
to settle down with your contemporaries,’ 
she argued, beginning to smoke again, and 
keeping one eye on a fly on the lattice as if 
it helped her to eloquence, “and the girls, 
when they know you've got me, simply 
marvel at your youthful looks, but never 
get close to you, never play down in the 
gravel with you as they do with each other. 
You know this.” 

“Go on,” Mrs. Critchley said again, and 
this time said it as darkly as was possible 
to her type of human sunbeam. 

Dorothea squared herself until she seemed 
made of wood. “What about my chil- 
dren?” rang suddenly from her. 

The question sent her listener’s strug- 
gling assurance crashing. Her lips vainly 
tried to echo the words. In a murked sort 
of way she waited to hear that her daugh- 
ter had been a war bride for years. 

“My children of the future?” came 
proddingly, an unusual tremolo in the 
girl’s voice while her fist struck her crossed 
knee. 

““What—on 

“Where’s their grandmother?” 
thea demanded. 

“Their— what?” was a whisper. 

“Their grandmother. That’s what I'd 
like to know! Where she’s to come from 
a nice, dear old lady in full black satin and 
gray puffs?” Her look impaled the dazed 
woman opposite her. “I'll tell you 
they’re not going to have any grandmother. 
You've seen to that. There ‘ain’t going to 
be nosuch animal’ forthem. And they’ve 
a right to a grandmother—the poor little 
things!” 

Mrs. Critchley was dumb, nothing in the 
world real but her daughter’s arraigning 
eyes. 

“You had a grandmother—maybe you 
had two of them— in lace caps and things 
like Whistler’s mother. And I—yes, even 
I_—-had a grandmother.” Dorothea paused 


earth, dear, do you mean?” 
Doro- 


here to give a considering frown. ‘“‘That 
is, I had a near-grandmother. For I re- 
member that though Mumsie Arnold’s 


hair was snowwhite, she had it banged, and 
instead of a bonnet with strings she wore a 
toque of violets that was pretty giddy.” 

A vague smile had been venturing into 
Mrs. Critchley’s face during this bit of de- 
scription. She found courage for an admir- 
ing whisper. 

“Yes, grandmothers were beginning to 
go out at just about mamma’s time,”’ came 
reminiscently as if she were talking of 
bustles. 

This had a rousing effect on her daughter. 
She sprang up and pressed out the frag- 
ment of burning cigarette. Her face had 
taken on a sodden sort of hopelessness, 

“7 might as well talk to a chocolate 
ecaramel!”’ she stated in the smallest and 
coldest of tones. ‘‘ Nothing gets under your 
skin, mother. You are—impossible!”’ and 
she stalked out. 


FTER a moment spent in getting her 
breath Mrs. Critchley did some stalk- 
ing too. That is, in her own fluttering way 
she hurried after Dorothea and overtook 
her in the hall outside their private sitting 
room. Her ineffective hands tried to make 
of themselves a vise as they closed round 
her daughter’s coat sleeve. 

“You come in here,’’ she demanded, her 
eyes imploring and a little wild. 

“No, thanks, I’m going to my room— to 
a needed rest,’’ was the answer, in a tone 
that conveyed about equally remoteness 
and disapproval. 

“You'll not rest until I’m heard. You 
come in here!” And Mrs. Critchley gave 
tugs at Dorothea’s arm that would have 
been as futile as an infant's if that young 
person with sudden impatience had not of 
herself stepped forward as directed, rushing 
her mother along with her. 

When they had entered the flower-filled, 
chintzy place Mrs. Critchley stood with 
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her back to the door, patterned against it 
with outspread arms in the attitude made 
famous in her girlhood by Bernhardt in 
Fédora. 

“Sit down,” she directed with menace, 
knowing that her fragile hat had sagged 
over one eye, and not caring. 

Dorothea’s air of patience as she obeyed 
could have served as a pattern for any 
asylum matron handling a re fractory in- 
mate. “Try not to get excited,’’ she 
murmured. 

“T’ll get just as excited as I like!” Mrs. 
Critchley retorted. 

She left the door, and dropping in a 
trembling way to a seat faced her daughter. 

“I told you I'd have something to say — 
and please don’t interrupt me. Well, 
then—to begin: It will surprise you to 
hear that I don’t do what you disapprove 
of in wiping out the marks of the years be- 
cause I wish to attract men. On the con- 
trary, I don’t want them to make love to 
me. I don’t want to bother with them. 
The thought of marriage—giving up my 
independence, trying to adjust myse if 
again to one of them—well, it fills me with 
horror! 

“T don’t want girls to like me as one of 
themselves. I don’t want to be considered 
one of them. In fact, except in the case of 
babies and tots like the four Belgian or- 
phans I’ve adopted, I don’t enjoy myself 
with the young. Of course I love to be 
with you, ‘because you're mine. But other 
girls in the twenties, except for a short 
while, bore me to extinction! 

“On the other hand, I keenly enjoy the 
society of women of my own age. I never 
lie to them about how old Iam. That is,” 
she corrected, gulping nervously as she was 
spurred to hope by the slow astonishment 
spreading in Dorothea’s intent face, ‘I 
must admit that I don’t state exact dates. 
I hate numbers, and always have. But in 
going back over the past, talking of history 
and all that sort of thing with my women 
friends, I never pretend that I don’t re- 
member things that they’ve lived through; 
and I always tell them of—you. I also tell 
the girls I meet that I have a daughter of 
their own age. And often,” said Mrs. 
Critchley almost vindictively, “I tell them 
this right off the bat so that I can escape 
from them. Now!” she concluded trium- 
phantly and folded her arms. 

Dorothea, silent, was evidently applying 
some law of logic to what she had heard. 
After some seconds she spoke murmuringly: 

If you don’t have yourself —er—made 
over—because you want the devotion of 
men, nor to palm yourself off as younger 
than you are—then why on earth do you go 
to all this trouble? You must want to 
please someone—get somebody’s admira- 
tion. Whose?” 

Mrs. Critchley became suddenly tragic, 
clasping her small hands and thrusting her 
arms out stiffly in a frantic appeal. 

““My own!” She half sobbed this. “‘I do 
this for—myself. So I can keep on liking 
my own self. Now—you know!” Doro- 
thea continued her silent stare. 

“To Nae dearie, it seems silly,” she 
sighed, ‘‘but after all I went through with 
dear Ambrose and dear Robert I was left 
looking a good deal older than I was. Oh, 
how I remember one winter dawn about 
two months after Mr. Critchley had passed 
away, when I found myself looking in the 
mirror at a—hag! That was what I said, 
all alone there in the dreary gray light. 
‘You dreadful hag!’ I said out loud. Oh, I 
couldn’t endure it! And when I heard of 
this facial surgeon in London and saw his 
amazing results on some guaranteed mod- 
els, ; couldn’t resist going to him. 

You found out and scolded me that 
first time, when you were a mere school- 
girl. I didn’t care—I was happy. I could 
bear to look in the glass because I was my 
familiar self.” She looked very wistful. 
“Strong-minded people like you can watch 
themselves grow different after thirty-five 
and not care a pin. Now you—when 
you’re my age—you wouldn’t do what I’ve 
done se 

“You can bet your bottom dollar on 
that!’’ Dorothea announced, suddenly vig- 
orous, her smile again superior. ‘But go 
on. As a type you are interesting me.” 

“Oh, I’m so thankful,” her mother cried 
humbly, and dragged her rocker nearer. 
“You see, I reasoned this way: I'd have a 
wart taken off the tip of my nose—anyone 
would. Then why not loops and tucks and 
things? 

‘I should never think it worth while to 
have even a wart removed,” said Dorothea 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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Mister Ray-O-Lite is now being promoted. 
His list of friends is multiplied. For Mister 
Ray-O-Lite, in his vivid coloring of red, is 
to appear on every product of the French 
Battery & Carbon Company—French Ray- 
O-Lite Flashers, French Ray-O-Lite Bat- 
teries, and French Dry Batteries. 
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Now you can easily identify the flashlights 
and batteries you buy. Mister Ray-O-Lite 
is your protection and absclute guarantee. 
You will see him in dealers’ stores every- 
where marking Flashers that give brilliant 
light and Batteries that burn bright and 
last long. 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
gravely, “‘except, perhaps, from the tip of 
the nose. When, therefore, you place it in 
that uniquely conspicuous spot, mother, 
you are presenting your case unfairly.” 

Mrs. Critchley gave her shoulders a 
cheerful shiver. ‘‘ Well, maybe I was cheat- 
ing just a little bit.” 

‘‘And are you cheating, too, when you 
say you care absolutely nothing for the 
admiration of people?” 

“Oh, I didn’t say quite that,” 
pleadingly. “I’ve always been accustomed 
to having strangers look at me as if they 
liked to look; and that I did want to keep. 
But with men—well, as soon as one gets 
seriously interested—I vanish.” An ache 
darted into the tone. ‘You see, dearie, 
though my face and figure are young, I 
can't keep up the stride. All I want is— 
peace. I want to be a real mother to my 
sad-eyed little war orphans, to rest in 
pleasant places with Robinette to care for 
me, to read all the books I never had time 
to read when I was young, exercige mod- 
erately, sleep lots. And I can do all these 
things with comfort if I am not maddened 
by watching my face getting long on chins 
and short on eyes and starting annexes of 
flesh in the most unexpected places.” 

A whimsical kindliness had come to 
Dorothea, an enwrapping, mellowing look. 

“You’re really in the heaven of the 
middle-aged, mother—just a spectator of 
life from a proscenium box. Then when 
one of the players, seeing you apparently 
so fitted to act the heroine, tries to lure 
you to play opposite to him on the stage, 
you sneak off and hide up in the rk 
gallery. Poor James Matheson!” she con- 
cluded. “A pity you had to fool him, 
mother.” 

Instead of replying, a curious ghostly 
terror crept into the listener's face. 

‘“‘What’s wrong?” Dorothea cried, and 
held her off. ‘‘ You look positively awful 
as if yeu were afraid of Matheson!” 

“*No, I was afraid of myself,”’ the answer 
came on a gulp. “I never ran as fast from 
anyone as I did from that young man. 
Defeat seems impossible to him. He’s—a 
? conqueror!” 

“Ah, I see 
enough, mother, 
with him?” 

Mrs. Critchley gave a succession of small, 
wondering nods. ‘‘Horribly! Why, I was 
tempted at moments to make a complete 
fool of myself, e\ now.” mist crept 
over the bluebell hue of her eyes as she 
slipped an arm about her daughter's s ] 
der. ‘Thank heaven, that danger is over 
and I've done nothing that would make you 
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Then if you'd been young 
you'd have fallen in love 
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: despise me, for I feel we'll be the best of 
D friends after this talk of to-day.” 
‘Right-o!" Dorothea drew down the 
clinging hand and held it in an encompass- 
f ing grip. ‘‘But perhaps your test is still to 
] come, my dear. Where's this unsettling 
Matheson now?” 
j ** Probably sailed for America, as he said 
M he would. Anyway have a feeling that 
qi U'll never see him again!” 
iy ““Mr. Matheson,”’ Robinette announced, 
i! entering with a card between her finger 
tips. ‘“‘Somethink’s wrote on this,”’ she 
H added after closing the door. 
Ry A wild look had passed between mother 
ie and daughter. It was Dorothea who had 
5 i force enough to take the card. 
} ‘He says he’s stopping at this hotel and 
3 saw you come in from the garden. He's 
{ waiting just outside. He says he’s sitting 
! on the stairs by the door.” 


4 “You'll stay with me?” Mrs. Critchley 
pleaded. ‘* You won't leave me—alone?”’ 
Dorothea’s laugh, though pleasant, was 


L a trifle malicious. 


; “Do you think you can masquerade as a 
perfect twenty-seven and never be dragged 
into the dance, never pay anything to the 


piper? You’ve connived, my dear mother, 
at what they call a youthful effect, and this 

tempestuous pursuit by ardent youth is one 
the consequences. Ta, ta—winner of 
hearts! I'll go through the bedroom, back 
to the garden, and wait there until you 


of 


{] 
it send for me.’ 
She vanished, and Mrs. Critchley stood 
if very still, feeling a little sick. 
i “Tell Mr. Matheson he may come in,” 
! she said desperately to Robinette. 
% ‘Your nose, ma’am,” the woman sug- 
gested emotionally, ‘“would be the better 
' for a dash of powder. Shall I ~ 
Y ‘No—let it shine!”’ came from her mis- 


set lips. ‘“‘The more it shines the 
better for the work I have to do. I only 
wish J had one of those pink-eyed colds in 


; the head!” 
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Robinette and her stupefaction went out, 
and almost immediately James Matheson 
was standing before a little woman of an 
aspect both fierce and tremulous. She 
fought against his appeal, which came with 
new strength at the first sight of him. 
Strong, straight, shining, from sleek black 
head to the patent-leather pumps that were 
planted wide apart in a restful and deter- 
mined way, he seemed to have brought 
the Alpine glow in with him. 

“You look as if you hate me. But—you 
don't!”’ he said with undismayed geniality, 
though Mrs. Critchley had twisted herself 
into a corner of the sofa and from there 
kept glowering up at him, her hands 
crushed together, her hat still on. 

There was silence. 

“Can it be that you don’t want me here? 
Am I officious? Am I forcing myself on 
you?” 

As Jim said this he sat down and ar- 
ranged himself with the inflection of perma- 
nence marked. 

“But as I wrote you, I had to see 
you, had to get some information over to 


you—and you wouldn’t give me a chance. 
Generally I have excellent manners. Oc- 
casionally they are very bad, but only 


when I feel they have to be—as now,” he 
concluded. 

Though his opponent knew nothing of 
military tactics, she instinctively followed 
one that has often been effective. Because 
of the weakness of her batteries she tried to 
bewilder and rout the enemy by an appear- 
ance of strength in a rushing attack. Dur- 
ing the next few moments, while Jim sat 
with his folded blue-serge arms so fixed 
they seemed of iron, Mrs. Critchley with 
self-crushing candor had told him the truth; 
the whole humiliating truth, and in detail. 
All that she had thought of her hated 
defects on the day that she had gone 
through the fog for her second treatment 
at the professor’s, all she had laid be- 
fore Dorothea—disclosed brusquely as her 
twenty-two-year-old daughter— were made 
ruthlessly plain to him in short undeco- 
rated phrases that she fired at him like a 
volley of shots. 

‘You made me tell you,” she finished, 
her breath frayed, her brow wet. “ You're 
not a man to take a hint, and so let me 
spare myself. No! I’ve had to club you 
withthe bittertruth. Well—you'vehad it!” 
She expected his first staggered words to 
: “T see,”’ or “ You are right, of course,” 
“Had I known, naturally I wouldn't i 
Instead he seemed refreshed, and said 
with his warming smile: “So Dorothea 
Burr is your daughter. Well, well—but 
I’m glad of that. She’s a splendid girl. 
I’ve seen her at work, and I never met a 
girl | respected more.” 

This did not promise any hope for poor 
Dorothea’s secret admiration of him, so Mrs. 
Critchley merely waited for him to begin 
some politely futile talk of abstract things, 
and then with a subdued air take himself off 
and out of her life, as a suitor, forever. 

“Let me ask you one thing,” Jim con- 
tinued cozily, while the appeal deepened in 
his shadowy blue gaze: “If you had be 
lieved us suitable for each other, could you 
have cared for me? Now, if ss 

Mrs. Critchley sprang up. 

“Oh, don't begin those silly ifs,” she cried, 
her little face harassed. “What's the good 
of it?” 

“Please tell me. Now, if 

“Oh, if —if ” she echoed; and added 
on a hard groan: : 





” 


‘I’m nearly forty-four! 

She did not look at him as she said this 
and began to walk about, waiting to hea 
him stand up and take his hat. When he 
did not budge she found herself floundering 
wildly, and faced him. 

“Well, then, if we could perform mira- 
cles—put time back for me about a dozen 
years—yes! Now go, this minute!” 

“You could love me,” he said softly 

“If!” was flung out as a bitter reminder. 

“You do—do love me!” came with open 
rejoicing. 

“Please go!’’ Mrs. Critchley cried and 
stamped her inefficient foot in a low shoe 
that gave out a blaze of cut steel. “‘Go 
away!”’ 

“Surely,” said Jim, “you'll allow the 
condemned the usual last-hour privilege 
I read only this morning of a prisoner in 
Sing Sing who for his last day requested a 
red necktie, caviar, a phonograph and an 
Irish terrier. I’m sure he got the necktie 
and the caviar. You won't be harder than 
a sheriff? You'll grant me some of the final 
favors I ask?” 

“Well say what you want. 
want me to promise to be a 
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you?” she demanded, hardening herself 
and trying to look practical and a matron. 

““No— merely your answer to a few ques- 
tions.” Jim’s voice was so persuasive it 
was creamy. “First: During our brief 
acquaintance here didn’t you notice how 
perfectly our tastes agreed? How a very 
sane amount of the gayety sufficed for me 
asfor you? Didn’t I read alot? Was I like 
the fellows sweating at tennis in the morn- 
ing, at golf in the afternoon, rowing like 
fiends before dinner, then hard at these 
new, twisting, toe-tapping dances until 
about three G. M. in the morning? Did I 
do any of these things? Not any more than 
you did.” 

“This talk is hopeless,” Mrs. Critchley 
interposed. 

“Another thing—why didn’t I go into 
the fight, into the trenches? You must 
have thought of that. Credited me with a 
weak heart, I suppose?” 

“I allow people to know their private 
business best,”’ she retorted; and added in 
a determined and deadly cold tone that 
put an inch to her height: “It doesn’t 
matter a pin to me how sedate your tastes 
are for your age, nor how weak your heart 
may be—TI shall not marry you. Your 
age is the barrier. You are about thirty- 
three <i 

“Excuse me,” said Jim, stare and tone 
flat. “‘ This bird is forty-seven.” 

No faintest response came from her at 
the joke. 

“Don’t be silly,” she said icily. 

“Is it silly to be forty-seven? But I 
can't help it. And if I could—I wouldn't,” 
he ended with a grin, defiant, unregenerate. 

“*I don’t believe you.” 

This was only a whisper. Peering at his 
face in an awed, examining way, Mrs. 
Critchley was edging nearer to him when 
the telephone communicating with the office 
tinkled. 

“Just a second!" said Jim, springing up 
and cutting off her startled lurch toward 
it. “I fancy the proof of what I've just said 
is at the other end of the wire.” 

Fluttering aspirates came from Mrs. 
Critchley tried to say: “Who?” 
and ** What?” 

““My son,” said Jim. 
discharged from the air service. Philip's 
his name, and twenty-one his age. I told 
him to call me up here during the after- 


as she 


“He's just heen 


noon. Let me answer.” 
vi 
HE most disorganizing half hour of 


Mrs. Critchley 's life, one packed with 
the most curiously mixed was 
over. 

She had met young Philip Matheson, a 
fair-haired, freckled, laughing lad who, 
without the slightest resemblance to Jim, 
called him ‘‘ Dad.” She had also met his 
friend, Rodney Oakes, some half dozen 
years his senior, who, straight, tall, with 
something of the North American Indian 
in his tawny, handsome face, epitomized 
the tales of the daring and victorious air 
battles that had made his name as well 
known as Pershing’s. She had also sent to 
the garden for Dorothea and had lived 
through that young woman's long pulsating 
stare at her, followed by well-bred stoicism 
in the face of facts that upset a!l her appraise- 
ments, chief of which was the staggering 
that, from her point of view, James 
atheson was an old man 
And now having seen the youngsters, 
Jim ealled them, depart for a walk she was 
alone again with the lover who had seemed 
to throw her and her theories and decisions 
into a huge rotating electric fan that tossed 
her as if she were a cork. She was standing 
indeterminedly and a little breathlessly, 
wondering in what words she would teil 
him that, contemporary though he was, 
she would not marry him; ' that she 
meant to hold to her resolve not to marry 
anyone, ever. 

Jim solved the matter in his own way 
He swept Mrs. Critchley to him, and in the 
removed her hat. His arms 
crushed her. His kisses rained upon her 

“Oh, my sweet darling!"’ he murmured, 
the accent all on the possessive case. 

“No, no,” Mrs. Critchley objected, 
managing to give an eye up at him, “I’m 
not that!” 

Jim replaced her cheek very accurately 
upon his breast. ‘‘As you were,”’ he com 
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manded; and went on fatuously: “We'll 
be so happy. We're neither of us going into 
this with that ‘first, fine, careless grace’ 


which just because of its underlying ent husi- 
asm ean change to unreason and headlong 
Concluded on Page 69) 
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Every Home Needs The Saw 
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Get a Disston Saw! Note the keen, balanced 
blade of Disston-Made Steel, the well-set teeth 
than an expert does. that instantly bite into the hardest wood; get 

A good carpenter could — the “‘feel’’ of the handle that really fits the 
get better results with a poor hand. 

In doing your own work there’s a lot of per- 
sonal satisfaction that means more than the 


F » ° ° 
ae ee * inexperienced man 
PULL trae AG needs good tools more 
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“~# saw than the average house- 
holder, but 4e wouldn’t use 


a poor saw. He would usea = money saved. 


Disston! 

When you do the little repair jobs around the 
house, you shouldn’t cripple yourself by using 
a poor, blunt saw that sticks and binds in the 
softest wood and simply will not make a clean, 
true cut. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


Any work involving sawing is half done 
when you start with a Disston. The burden 
of the work falls on the saw, where it belongs, 
and not on the muscles of your arms and back. 

Send for our booklet on the proper selection, 
care, and use of Disston Saws. 


General Offices: Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


| DISSTON 


| SAWS AND TOOLS 











(Continued from Page 67) 
youthful misery. We're to be sane, logical 
individualists. You'll have your own set 
of rooms; I, mine. We'll travel; or we'll 
stick round, together or separately, just as 
we please to decide. We'll read, and rest. 
We'll dance, and visit, and be gay—or we 
won't do a darned thing! See, dear? For 
serious occupations, you have Dorothea’s 
future and your war orphans; I have Phil’s 
settling and a big farm that I have for sick 
boys, mostly newsboys—the best little 
hard-shell philosophers and comedians in 
the world! Ah, dearest,” he said, holding 
her off, “it couldn’t be better!” 

In that position, able to look fully at him, 
he could see her grow inattentive to his 
words. Her gaze suggested a leveled opera 
glass going over his face, inch by inch, 
dwelling on the heavy coal-black hair, fresh 
skin, smoothly modeled jaw, eyes as lus- 
trous as dark blue agates. 

The ruling interest within her surged out 
on a wondering question: “‘How do you 
manage it?” 

** Manage—what 

“To keep so young. What do you do?” 

“Say ’’--and he shook her with laughing 
horror—‘“‘what do you think this bird is? 
A movie actor, dolling up to play permanent 
juvenile?” 

“You—that way—just naturally!” A 
piteous wistfulness went over her face. 
“Oh, it doesn’t seem fair that you, a 
man i 

“To tell you the truth,” said Jim, “I 
know that as far as looks go, I’m a living 
lie, for I’ve heard it everywhere.” He 
looked apologetic. 

“And it dcest.’t come only from my own 
good habits and cold tubs and a knack of 
sleeping anywhere, like a terrier after a 
twenty-mile tramp. I've really inherited 
this warranted-to-wear business. My grand- 
dad, ninety now, had hair as black as mine 
till he was seventy. People don’t endure 
equally, you see. Take a dozen pair of 
gloves in the same package and at the same 
price. I’ve had one or two pair go to pieces 
in a week, basically frail, and the rest just 
couldn't get old—after months of hard 
wear I've given them to my man, almost 
as good as new. So . = 

He did not finish. Mrs. Critchley had 
wilted between his hands that sustained 
her. He lifted her as he would a discon- 
solate child and placed her on the sofa. 

: ““What’s hit you, dear?” he asked as he 
gave her the handkerchief for which she 
was fumbling. 

q It was a murked and twisted face that, 
after a moment, she turned fully to him. 
“T didn’t want to marry anyone. I didn’t 

- / want to marry you, not even at your true 

age,”’ she said with a spurt of decision; 

adaing helples ““And now—now, I do.” 
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the time may come when women who, like 
you, dread the signs of age may indulge 
in this face correction without having to 
keep it a guilty secret —regarding it as no 
different from the work of expert dentists. 
I really have the most open sort of mind. 
My grandfather told me that in his youth 
women drank tea secretly lest they be called 
tea drunkards. See how we change? The 
heresy of yesterday is the habit of to-day 
as this delaying of visible age by the new 
facial surgery may come to be. Who 
knows? Still ——” He paused with a 
yearning flicker of the brows. 

Mis. Critchley, who had been brighten- 
ing, grew troubled at the last word and the 
look that went with it. 

“Ah, there is a—still!” 

“T told you I was on oath,” Jim said 
remindingly; “‘and the truth is that I'd be 
just crazy about the sort of little old lady 
that you'd grow into if you'd only let your- 
self alone! You'd be the sort that everyone 
wants to hug. Old age is only ugly, dear- 
est, when the spirit within is ugly. With 
generosity and grace, and particularly with 
beauty like yours as a background—oh, it 
can be wonderful!” 

As her hand stole to rest on his that still 
held her other one in a smothering clasp, 
Jim grew prayerful in his truth telling. 

“And at last,” he said gravely, “when 
I’m an old gnarled fellow with a white 
thatch, wouldn’t I be glad to see you 
instead of looking like my daughter 
looking like my own dear wife, a fellow 
traveler through the long climb up and the 
gentle going down? Would I mind the 
lines? Would I mind that silver instead of 
bronze curled round your precious face? 
Not a rap!” 

He was sitting tailor fashion on the floor, 
and his head sank to rest against her arm. 
There was silence in the room. Into Mrs. 
Critchley’s lovely eyes there came, ahead 
of time, something of the look one sees in 
old and gentle faces—the velvety dimness, 
the dreamy retrospection that steals from 
hearts worn thin like old silver, from minds 
that look back even upon failures with all 
bitterness gone. 

“And if you wouldn’t mind 
be everything,” she said, her voice shaken, 
her hand stealing down his face like the 
brush of cocl rose leaves—‘‘why, I won't 
mind either.” 

Content was hers save for one question 
that brought a sense of guilt: Why should 
she have this best romance in the after- 
noon of life when her daughter was still 
without her first happiness? Oh, if only 
Dorothea, whose heart was as tender and 
questing as it was valiant, could be happy 
too! 

Jim was about to go so that Mrs. Critch- 
ley might rest before dressing for dinner. 











Ly ““Good work,” Jim announced, his joy He paused to look out of the window. 
ee held in check by the continued depression “They're back,” he said, peering down 
, of her gaze. “Phil’s not in sight, but Dorothea and 
i “But now, when I do—I can’t.” Oakes are in the garden. Very cozy,”’ he 
} “Oh, yes, you can,”’ said Jim, making commented. 
round laughing eyes at her “What are they doing?’’ The drowsy 
} “*No—not since you know all about this one gave a hopeful dart forward from her 
, face business. Only that I thought you a_ corner of the sofa. 
persistent young person that I had to get “Oakes looks positively radiant. Dor- 
qi rid of, I'd never have told you—oh, never! othea haz his hand and she’s staring at it.” 
i Now you must be laughing at me. And “Reading his palm?” 
, how you must despise me!” ““Yes—yes, she is, by Jove!” 
! “Dear little Debby, I am speaking to “That’s—all—right.” 
f you under oath. I do not despise you. his was a pleasant sigh, and, smiling, 
Instead, you have, in a way, enlarged my Mrs. Critchley settled the pillow under her 
i vision. As you said in your own defense, chin. 
+] 
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Canadian Address: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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BILTMORE 


NEW YORK 


One of the 
5 great 
fershing Square 
| Hotels 


Under the Personal Direction of 


| JOHN:»MS'E: BowMAN 








AN ENTIRE CiTY BLOCK 
ADJOINS GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 


THR BILTMORE is the cen- 
ter of international social life 
in New York. Its trained 
capacity to satisfy individual 
needs is simply multiplied to 
give comforts and service to 
great gatherings of particular 
guests, 

One block fvom Fifth Avenue, 

it is in the heart of the fashion- 

able shopping district, close to 

the theatres, clubs, libraries, 
music and art exhibitions. Sur- 
face cars and elevated at hand. 

Direct connection with subways 

to all parts of the Metropolis. 


Its Cascades, Italian Gardens 
and Tea Rooms are noted fea- 
tures of New York social life in 
summer—afternoon and evening. 


Library and Lounge, Restau- 
rants, Cafes, Grills, Banquet 
Halls, Luxurious Turkish Baths, 
Sumptuous Suites, Private Din- 
ing Rooms. 


Other Hotels in New York under Mr 
Kewman's personal direction: 


HotelCommodore®*3%, o"0"" 
“Get oft the Train and Turn to the Left" 
‘yy’ » > Jamu Wooo 
The Belmont Viee-Pase. 

Opposite Grand Central Terminal 
Pau. B. Booen 


Hotel Manhattan °*)\."8°: 


A Step From the Grand Central 





The Murray Hill ?*p2 cor 


A Short Block from the Station 


. Eow M. Tiseney 
Ansonia vienthena 


77th St 
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Broadway at 


in the Riverside residential section 
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Casus Belli 
N CHICAGO there was a 


to be kept under rather close s 


saloon kno VI 
urveillan 


by the police Shootings, cuttings and 
gang quarrels were not uncommon there 
One day the report was circulated that a 


man had been killed in this place and an 





other badly wounded, A newspaper men, 
an old acquaintance of the proprietor, met 
him | yn the street 

“Say, Jake,” he sai *T hear there was a 
I nn cages yell bc t night 

‘Yep, pretty bad one.” 

Give me the inside dope—just what 
was the cause of it?” 

Oh,” replied Jake, undisturbed, “just 


dissatisfaction.” 


Snapshot Judgment 
oJ ‘ras MELONEY, the minor-league 


aseball manager, received a letter from 
young player which gave an excellent 
ur Bh es red account of his ability to make 
K d in any Also he declared he 
could hit .300 against Christy Mathewsor 
Walter Johnson the higher they come the 
nardet r he could hit. It so happened t} 
a hse very much in need of an in 
| Ider ut the young man had ne Zi lected to 
whether he was a pitcher, catcher, ir 


le wue 


) ] 
fe er or outfielder 

Meloney answered the letter and in 
quired what position the prospective phe- 


nom played 

A reply quickly 
snapshot of a ball player, 
ing a grounder 


ou can see 


followed, inclosing a 
rouched, await 


from the inclosed phot 


graph,’’ wrote the young man, “that I 
play in a stooping position with one hand 
on each knee.” 


A Narrow Escape 


A NOTED actor who has an unfortunate 
habit of failing to re rnize acquaint 
ances was at a table in The Lambs Club 


in New York the other day when a young 
playwright passed by, nodded and was not 
recognized. He indicated that he was of- 
fe { by stopping and introducing him 
A) 
‘My only defense,” said the old actor, 


“is to tell you of a thing that happened to 


Joe Jefferson at one of the hotels many 






Jefferson was just entering 


years ago. Mr 
the elevator when a bearded man spoke to 


him and offered to shake hands. Jefferson, 
unable to recognize him, asked the usual 
questions about the weather, about the 
man's family, and so on 

“*Who was that man? 
entering the elevator. 

“*Why, that is Ulysses S. 
companion informed him. 

‘Let me off at the first floor,’ Jefferson 

ordered the elevator man. ‘If I meet him 
again I'm likely to be asking him if he was 
ever in the Army.’”’ 


’ he asked after 


Grant!” his 


Living on Want 


JIDE DUDLEY, the playwright, has an 

) acquaintance who has a reputation for 
inability to hold a job. Dudley met his 
friend on Broadway the other day and was 
unable to get out of the way, before being 
discovered He noted, though, that the 
man was well dressed and apparently pros- 
perous 

‘Look as if you were oo ee to eat 
regularly,” he said to the friend. ‘‘What 
are you doing now? 

Say.” replied the friend, ‘I've got me 
an outside job with one of them European 
relief committees and I'm going good. I'll 
eat three squares a day just as long as 
there’s a European starving.” 


The Details Unimportant 
\ HILE on a2 trip in the West Finley 


Peter Dunne discovered an old ac- 
quaintance very much in need of two hun- 
dared and fifty dollars to finance a suddenly 
conceived plan to make a lot of money 
quickly. Mr. Dunne did not look upon this 
friend's financial status as he would the 
Bank of England, but eventually he loaned 
him the money 

4 few months later the acquaintance 
wrote to Mr. Dunne, asking for his future 
saying that he would soon be 
return the money. Dunne re- 
request lightly and did not 


address, 
ready to 
garded the 
answer. 
Again the man wrote and again Dunne 


to _ the letter aside with a smile. He 


never expected to get the money. 
Finally the Western acquaintance wrote 


agent in New 
could reach 


to Mr 
York, inquiring as 


Dunne’s business 
to how he 





Mr. Dunne 
could send the 
igent promptly 
telegraph: 

Jever mind about the 
ready send the money anywhere 
will meet it halfway.” 


and where he 
money. The 
replied by 








ad idres When 
and Dunne 


Modern Warfare 


RESH troops were coming up to repli ce 

a regiment of color that had been unsuc 
cessful in a recent attack. On the way in 
one of the debonair arrivals undertook to 
extract a little information on the subje 
of said attack from a member of the retiring 
force 

“Hey! 
guys, anyway? 
punch?” 

The discouraged one rolled a t baleful eye 
in the direction of this unnecessary addition 
to his trials, and replied 

“You tell em, boy! You tell ‘em! But 
we didn’t get nosuppoht. Thet there ahtil 
lery didn’t give us no garage!"’ 


What's the matter with youse 
Ain't your outfit got "ny 


Vital Statistics 


NE of the census men called at the 
home of a workingman m New York, 

noted in his neighborhood as a great reader 
and a wiseacre for statistics. He found the 
man poring over an encyclopedia. 

**How many children have you?” 
the census taker 

“T have just three—an 
will be too,”’ replied the 
from his book of knowled:e 

“All right, but why so positive? 

**According to this book here,’’ said the 
man with deadly seriousness, ‘every fourth 
child born in the world is a Chinaman! 


asked 


1 that’s all there 


, looking up 


man 


No Such House 


6) NE day in a ball park at Chicago a suc- 
cessful and rather arrogant prize fighter 
snubbed a companion of nis earlier days 
who presently sent an emissary to him to 
reproac h him for his snobbishness. 

‘Jim says you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself for throwing him dewn now when 
you two used to be such good friends,”’ 
stated the intermediary. ‘“‘He says he's 
done you a whole lot of favors in the past.” 

‘“* Aw, tell him to forgit it!” growled the 
pug. ‘Dat guy never done nothin’ for 
nobody.” 

“Well, all I know is he told me to ask 
you if you'd forgot that hotel episode in 
Toledo, one time when you were together,” 
pressed the go-between 

“He's liar,”’ said the pugilist. ‘‘To 
begin with, they ain’t no Hotel Episode 
in Toledo.” 
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White leeth All Your Life 


LOPLI m to think that white teeth The cool, clean feeling that Klenzo leaves 32 
belong only tochildhood—that as you grow in your mouth ts proof of the good work it’s 76.5 healthy Gums 
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, y: , 
older, yvour te th Adve to lose whiteness, doing. ] ver time you use it vou &v7¢ if 1S Z d 
Th } i, yel 1 teeth leansing and whitenin ) : and a 


] 1 | 
; truth 1S that qiscoiored, yellowed r in } vh Mune vou teeth. 
Lnenat tnwustelel ion lent , OUTH 
ire alm«e Vvaniably a sign of 7eglect. : | | 
7 : | ; . 7 ‘ge Get a tube of Klenzo tomorrow, at. the CLEAN M 
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by using Klenzo Dental Creme. 


Klenzo not only will ke p your teeth clear The Rexalk Stores 


which of course you expect every dentifrice 
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and she was a collector of human docu- 
ments, many of which it would have been 
calamitous to publish. 

“If you can spare me half an hour, Lady 
Audrey,” said Calvert, “I'll tell you what 
only two persons know about theewhole 
devilish affair. I think I am on a hot 
scent, but I’ve got to mind my step a little.”’ 

Lady Audrey nodded. 

“T’ll send Isabel to bed,” said she, ‘“‘and 
we can have a good gam.” 

She went out, to return a few moments 
later with a bottle of Irish whisky and a 
siphon and a box of cigarettes. Calvert 
declining refreshment, she poured herself a 
little nip, lighted a cigarette, then tilting 
back in her chair crossed her silk-pajamaed 
legs and looked a curious and incongruous 
figure, with her short curly hair almost 
white, fresh but weather-roughened face 
scored in lines of character pleasing rather 
than disfiguring, and the smoke from her 
Turkish cigarette swirling like incense above 
her. 

Calvert, a good narrator in a boyish, 
staccato way, leaned forward in his chair 
and proceeded to put her in possession of all 
the facts in their proper sequence. Any 
stranger entering at that moment would 
have thought himself the victim of some 
prank upon his visual sense—the striking 
personality of Lady Audrey, with her face 
of an early Christian, hair like a Ken- 
tucky colonel, pajamas like a French fop, 
Turkish slippers and cigarette, opposite a 
handsome youth in skin-tight green silk 
maillot with a girdle of spiked leaves sug- 
gesting a hula dancer, elfin cap, gilded rapier 
and papier-m&ché poignard and the earnest 
face of a subaltern reporting to his chief the 
result of a reconnaissance. The tableau was 
bizarre, outrageous, absurd, yet neither of 
the two was conscious of this to the slightest 
degree. 

But Isabel, who had gone obediently 
to bed, then slipped stealthily out to creep 
through the salle @ manger and was now 
watching the ccnference through a chink 
in the portiéres, nearly betrayed herself to 
the censure of her hostess as she fought 
against her hysterical laughter provoked by 
thespectacle. But thisgirl beingathorough 
young person in her methods, and thus 
lending her whole faculties to eavesdrop- 
ping, quickly forgot the ridiculous in the 
mortal intensity of Calvert’s narrative. 

When in the course of this he came to the 
part which Nita had played that night he 
swerved slightly from the literal truth, but 
without the slightest skid, giving Lady 
Audrey to understand that he had cos- 
tumed himself at his hotel and called for 
Nita. 

But he did not modify in the slightest 
the intensity with which she had subse- 
quently played her part and might still 
be playing it. There came a gleam in the 
green eyes of Lady Audrey as she listened 
to this, but it was not one of disapproval, 
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and as Calvert concluded she blew a thin 
column of smoke at the chandelier, took a 
sip of her strong waters and looked at him 
with a grim nod. 

“‘As you Yankees say, some girl!”’ said 
she. “I take off my hat to her. If you're 
going to mix it up with murderers you’ve 
got to be prepared to go the limit. I’ve met 
her once or twice. She’s a beauty. I 
rather got the impression that she was a 
bit déclassée.”’ 

“‘I don’t know anything about that, and 
I don’t particularly care. But just this mo- 
ment I’m a little anxious about her.” 

“Hoity-toity! She knows her book. 
But what I don’t quite see is what she ex- 
pects to get out of this hound. He's not 
the sort to get drunk with wine and love 
and tell her what he knows.” 

“Of course not! She doesn’t expect any- 
thing like that. She wants to find out what 
she can about him, then overhaul his past 
record. Agnes should be our star witness 
if we can convince her that he’s a wrong 
’un.” 

“Yes,” admitted Lady Audrey. ‘ Agnes 
is a good girl, if an awful little fool. It will 
take some doing though. I don't seem to 
know of anybody that just fits in with this 
Howard. You'd better not see Agnes fora 
while. She'd be pretty sure to remember 
your voice, and it’s just as well she shouldn't 
know who brought her home.”” And then 
without the slightest movement of her head 
or body she snapped out sternly: “Isabel, 
come here! I’ve heard you listening there 
the last five minutes.” 

Calvert’s eyes opened very wide. There 
was a frou-frou from behind the portiéres, 
and there appeared a very lovely and 
shamefaced figure in a silken nightgown 
covered by a crimson kimono. Isabel's 
thick dark hair hung over her shoulders in 
two heavy braids. Her face was burning 
with confusion, but her mouth with its full 
red lips in a pout looked more rebellious 
than penitent. 

“Well,” barked Lady Audrey, “don’t 
you feel ashamed of yourself?” 

“‘How did you know I was there?”’ asked 
Isabel. 

“I didn’t. It was just a bluff. Now how 
much have you heard?” 

“Everything, Lady Audrey.” 

“H’m! And how much are you going to 


blab?”’ 








“Nothing. I’m not that sort. I 
eavesdropped because it seemed to me 
that after being already mixed up 
in this thing I had a right to know 

what was going on. First I proved Mr 

Steele's alibi; then told him about this 

man Townley.” 

“Oh, la, la!”’ cried Lady Audrey. ‘What 
are young girls coming to? But most of 
them are already there nowadays.” 

“Then since I was here when Mr. Steele 
brought Agnes in,”’ went on Isabel, “I 
thought it a stingy mean trick to send me 
off to bed as if I were a convent pupil.” 

““Well,”’ said Lady Audrey, “you seem 
to be getting a pretty good secret-service 
corps, Steele. What's your first name?” 

“Calvert, Lady Audrey.” 

“Well then, Calvert, my advice would 
be that we all set ourselves quietly to look 
up this man as soon as Juanita Heming 
reports.” 

A clock chimed, then struck six. 

“Well, Agnes can do with some watch- 
ing. We'd better give her a bit of scope 
and keep our eyes on her."’ 

“Suppose I have her shadowed by one 
of the intelligence sleuths?’’ Calvert sug- 
gested 

“Good idea! You can work up Town- 
ley’s end of it. Unless I’m much mistaken, 
he’s going to be sore with himself for let- 
ting Nita seduce him into losing this chance 
of nailing Agnes down. Go to bed, Isabel.”’ 

Calvert rose and adjusted his mask and 
domino. 

“T feel like a fool, prancing out in broad 
daylight this way,” he said. 

“Wait a minute,” said Lady Audrey, 
and 'eft the room. 

Isabel looked at Calvert and laughed. 

“I’m glad I know all this,” said she 

“So am I,” he answered. “I’m glad 
you're in it too.” 

“You'd better look out you don’t fall 
in love with Nita. But after all, why 
shouldn't you?” 

“There’s one perfectly good reason,” 
said Calvert, and gave her so intense a look 
that she realized suddenly her state of 
déshabillé, and rose. 

The sight of her standing there, with 
the early sun pouring in through the leng 
French window to edge her about with 
a silvery nimbus, gave Calvert a_ thrill 
such as Nita’s daring beauty had failed to 
inspire. 

“Come soon and tell me what you 
learn,”’ said Isabel, and smiled back at him 
over her shoulder as she turned away. 
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Lady Audrey came in with a long motor- 
ing cache poussiére of gray linen, a man’s 
cloth hat and a pair of military spat 
putties 

“Put on these and nobody will notice 
you,” said she. “Don't want to make a 
scandal in this chicken run.” 

Calvert followed the suggestion, and 
went out unremarkable except for his shoes 
He found his taxi still waiting, and returned 
to the Cecilia. 

xr 

HOUGH bound to acknowledge that 

Calvert was right in maintaining the 
imperative necessity of keeping Agnes out 
of Howard's clutches until they might be 
able to investigate his record, Juanita’s 
keen instincts told her nevertheless that 
this was an afterthought on Calvert's part 

To be a really brilliant secret agent or 
detective one should have the fundamental 
faculty of putting all personal sentiments 
in the background. The perfect policeman, 
like the complete criminal, should possess 
but a single objective, in the fulfillment of 
which sentiment cannot obtrude. To the 
achievement of either the slightest ray of 
human kindliness may very easily prove 
fatal. The complete policeman must be 
just as ready to sacrifice friend or brother, 
sweetheart or lover, as must the crook; 
and a calendar of crime would show how a 
monkey wrench has often been thrown in 
the cogs of either’s process through listen- 
ing to the dictates of heart or passion 

So now Nita could feel herself weakening 
for an instant through a hot anger against 
Calvert, which had feminine jealousy as its 
basis. Under an exterior which could be 
cold and hard as diamond when occasion re 
quired she was actually temperamental to 
the point of folly, and in the last few hours 
she had begun to feel for Calvert an attrac- 
tion with which no other man up to this 
time had inspired her. She was not at all 
sure in the depths of her curiously contra 
dictory and willful nature just what de 
velopments the night’s adventure might 
produce in their mutual relation 

Nita more than half suspected that her 
brother had cabled her to come because he 
felt that Calvert might prove precisely 
her affair, and though she would have 
laughed at this until meeting him, she now 
felt that Jerry was right. Calvert pleased 
her infinitely. He was precisely the type 
of man she would have wished to marry, 
and knowing that he was destined to be 
rich had fanned the flame of her desire for 
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consistently enough, a chivalrous impulse 
at any cost had made him even more de- 
sirable to Nita, but at the same time she 
was furiously angry with him for having 
left her to play out her hand alone, though 
this was her own suggestion. 

The sinister viking, watching her through 
the slits of his mask, did not miss the gleam 
in her tawny eyes as they followed the 
progress of Calvert and Agnes on their way 
out. He saw how bitterly she resented her 
abandonment to a stranger, and as his cold 
blue eyes passed in appraisement of her 
glowing personality there was kindled in 
him a sort of saurian greed. He saw his 
opportunity and determined to profit by it. 

“There go two fools, Titania,’”’ said he. 
“If you don’t mind my saying so, your 
Yankee escort has the wrong costume. He 
| falls rather short as Oberon. He should 
have had the ass’s head of Bottom. Fancy 
| leaving a girl like you to take that silly 
flapper home.” 

Nita shrugged her bare shoulders and 
| took another swallow of champagne. She 
agreed with Howard, but this phrasing of 
her thought brought back her mind to the 
work in hand. 

“Yankees areapt tobelikethat. They’ve 
got a sort of mawkish sentiment that we 
Colonials share in to some extent.” 

He gave her a quick hard look. 

“What's that? We Colonials?” 

“Yes, I’m Australian by birth. Unless 
I’m quite wrong you are, too, though it 
would take another Australian to guess it.’ 

“By Jove, you’re keen, but you’re right! 
I left there when I was fourteen.” 

“And I the first year of the war. My 
husband was a colonel in the Anzacs.” 

“Still living?” 

“No, killed at Gallipoli a week after he 
landed. He was thirty years older than I.” 

“Really? Nearly time, wasn’t it? 
Here’s peace to his soul.” He raised his 
glass. ‘‘Hope he left you provided for?” 

“No fear. He was Scotch, and owned a 
little station or two about the size of 
France—sheep and silver. It used nearly to 
kill him to buy me a new dress.” 

“I know the sort. Lived in holy fear of 
an earthquake or volcano that might land 
him in the almshouse. Wanted you to 
make your own gowns.” 
“*And darn his socks. 





There were about 





| pital. 
| for déjeuner at La France et l’Angleterre 
| with my soldier friend, and got back to find 


| a dozen children, though, so I get only my 


widow's third—a paltry ten thousand a 
year. But think of all the fun I’ve missed!”’ 

The cold glare that shimmered through 
the buff mask might have frightened some 
women. 

“Quite so. That’s why you're catching 
up. You ought to be able to toddle along, 
even on a crumby ten thousand pounds a 
year.” 

“IT could do myself fairly decently if it 
wasn’t that I was so closely watched.” 

“That doesn’t seem to saddle-gall you 
to-night.” 

“T had a bit of luck. The old girl that 
rides boundary on me got a wire calling her 
to the bedside of a nephew in Guy’s Hos- 
I had motored out to Fontainebleau 


a wire commanding me to follow her on the 
next train. 
“So I saw my chance and badgered him 


| into going with me down to Landolff’s to 
| get these costumes. 


A nice boy, but a bit 
a sport, but doesn’t 


I like ’em 


raw. Wants to be 
quite know how. I must say 
young. Who’s your flapper?” 

She took his proffered cigarette and 
lighted it, then without waiting for an 
answer beckoned to a passing waiter and 
pointed at the nearly empty bottle. 

**My treat, Baldur.” 

“Oh, come!” 

“T’ll cable them to kill another -sheep. 
The dingoes get a few thousand every year. 
It won't be missed.” 

The blue eyes were fairly charring the 
eyelets of the mask. There is probably 
none more easily deceived than the de- 
ceiver. Nita, drawing on the vaporings of 
her recent Australian hosts, played her 
part with the able adaptability of the 
American girl with a Continental experi- 
ence. 

“T say,” said the englamoured Howard, 
“twhy did Oberon bolt off so suddenly?” 

“He'll be back. I fancy your Colum- 
bine poured out her woes. ’Fraid you’re a 
bad lot, Baldur.”’ 

“*’Fraid so. How do you like the lauu?” 

Nita laughed. 

““You’ve been New Zealand way, too, 
haven't you? I’ll confess I’ve got a crimi- 
nal taste for this sort of debauch. Come 
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by it honestly, no doubt. My stock was 
pure Sydney—the broad arrow’s the crest 
of our escutcheons. I shouldn’t tell you all 
this, except that we’re not destined to 
meet again, and if we should you wouldn’t 
know me.” 

“Don’t think it! I'd know that hair at a 
ogres yards’ range.” 


“ 


“Yes, A wig that grew on you. How 
about those golden eyes? 

“They wouldn’t know you five minutes 
after they say bon soir.”’ 

The waiter brought another bottle. 
Nita jerked her head toward the change, an 
amount .almost equal that of the wine. 
The ardor of the chase had now entered 
into her to a pitch where she was prepared 
to play almost any stake. Draining a tall 
glass, she suggested that they dance. 

“Let’s kill the bottle first,” said Howard. 

“You finish it. I’ll help a little. Don’t 
want to get squiffy. And mind your step, 
Baldur! I like this sort of thing, but I 
play safe.” 

“TI say, Titania, you don’t mean to let 
me down like that? Never to see you again, 
after just a glimpse in? I’m not altogether 
a bad sort.” 

“Who said you were? You may be a 
duke for all I know, and then again you 
may be atout. But there are a lot more of 
the latter than the former.” 

“Oh, come! I’m neither one nor the 
other. You’ve enchanted me to the point 
of telling the truth. I’m what you said a 
while ago.” 

“What's that—a bad lot? Well, any- 
how, you’re a good dancer; and that’ sa 
deal more important now, just as a good 
swimmer might be the best partner in the 
shipwreck, even if he happened to be a 
stoker in business hours. You see, Baldur, 
I believe in cash transactions. The best 
sailor is the best man in a storm; the bush- 
man the best man in the bush; and if you 
gu out*to crack a till the jimmy expert is 
high boy. The business of the moment is 
dancing, so you're it.’ 

She laughed and rose to her feet, while 
her fascinated partner drained the residue 
of the bottle, then took her lightly but 
strongly to lead her through the reeling 
swarm. Nita could feel the hammering of 
his heart, and knew that she now held the 
trump cards. The man in his infatuation 
was on the point of forgetting himself. 
Nita felt that if only she had some focal 
point of attack it might not be difficult to 
gain her ends. 

They finished dancing rather breath- 
lessly, and stood for a moment watching a 
wild acrobatic revel which seemed to be a 
sort of free-for-all volunteer exhibition of 
terpsichorean indecency. Her partner’s 
arm was over her shoulders, but as his 
fingers sunk into the firm flesh with a 
growing pressure Nita disengaged herself. 

“I’m going to bid you good night, Bal- 
dur,” said she. “It’s been a good spree, 
but we shall never meet again.” 


“Don’t say that !” he begged. “I’m 
crazy about you. 
“That's no particular distinction. Have 


you any right, title or guaranty to any 
future consideration?” 

“Not much, I'll admit. But if you would 
lunch with me to-morrow —— 

“Where?” 

“ Armenonville.” 

“Too small.” 

“The Madrid.” 

“All right. What name?” 

“Capt. Howard Townley.” 

“That's not enough. You'll have to let 
me see your face.” 

“Well, that’s fair enough 
me see the rest of yours. 

“Not yet. 

“Then why should I?” 

“Oh, very well then 
good-by.” 

She slipped airily away from him and 
moved to the door. He followed, begging, 
protesting. 

“Titania! I know you’rea fairy and that 
fairies are heartless, but for just this once 
do have a heart!” 

** And exchange faces? Merci, monsieur.’ 

“Well then, here goes!” 

He passed his hand behind his head and 
ripped off the mask to reveal a physiog- 
nomy not dissimilar to what Nita had 
expected to see, except that it was hand- 
somer, older and more forbidding, in a hard 
impenetrable way. The eyes were set too 
closely to the high-bridged nose, which was 
thin in its upper part but rather broad 
below, and with sensitive nostrils which 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
opened upon a cruel, full-lipped, Roman 
mouth. There was no fault to find with the 


| lean, tanned cheeks and trim ears, which 
| were closely set, 


with thick black hair 
clustered at the tips. The chin Nita had 
already observed to be strong enough, 
though rather pointed, the jaws going back 


| to a breadth which was mostly muscular; 


and a straight corded neck, round and 
powerful, gave to the set of the head and 
its type of physiognomy such an expression 
as one might get from the head of a game- 
coc 

In her swift assay, with the mocking and 
half-defiant glint of the blue eyes, Nita’s 
impression was so intensely disagreeable 
that only the good fortune of her mask 
saved a betrayal of what she immediately 
upper part of the 
face revealed, especially the cheeks and 
the configuration of ears and malar bones, 
was more pleasing than its sensual lower 
half, while being at the same time the more 
forbidding. This latter quality lay perhaps 
in the set of the eyes and their dark narrow 
which slanted upward at the 


“To-morrow then, Titania,” he pleaded. 
“Well, to-morrow then,” said Nita re- 
“Mind now, you don’t mix 
your dates! This is to-day.” 

“A day I’ll never forget, lovely queen of 
the fairies. Where—what hour?” 

“You know the little pond in the Bois 
behind the Cascades? 

** Bien—sure—the duck 
cades flow out of.” 

“Yes, you can look for me there a little 
be fore five.” 

‘Topping! We can walk to the Pré 
Catalan for a cup of tea and a dance or 
two.’ 

“That sounds amusing. 


pond the Cas- 


A demain!” 


xu 


IKE most strenuous young men who 

4 have lost a night’s sleep out of their 
routine, and with no particular fatiguing 
dissipation, Calvert scarcely noticed the 
lack of seven or eight hours in bed, and it 
never occurred to him to go there now in 
broad daylight. He took a sponge bath 
and dressed, and it being still too early for 
petit déjeuner he went to the little café on 
the corner of the Rue de Tillsit and had a 


| café au lait and a croissant and chatted with 


the youngest of the six pretty daughters of 
the big proprietor. 

It occurred then to Calvert that he might 
as well occupy his day in trying to find out 
something more about Howard. He and 
Nita had heard him tell Agnes that the 
Martell stables were the ones in which he 
had been interested, an ! Calvert was under 
the impression that these were at Chantilly. 
He asked the bearded patron, who was not 
sure but inquired of an ancient vinous 


| cab driver who was making his petit déjeu- 


ner of white wine and a bit of bread and 
cheese, 

“* Parfaitement!”’ said this relic. 
are at Chantilly.” 

This was enough to go on, so Calvert 
asked for the indicateur and found that 
there was a fifty-minute express which 
left in about an hour, Gare du Nord. He 
went down to the station feeling that the 
opportunity to look up Howard was a good 
one, because there was little chance of run- 
ning into him a few hours after the ball. 

It was a very beautiful day in early sum- 
mer, and as the train approached Chantilly 
the forest was beautiful in its fresh foliage. 
The train was on time, or nearly so, and 
there were few passengers. Calvert learned 
that the Martell stables were some little 
distance behind the chateau. He walked 
round past the track, and was a little sur- 
prised to see a couple of horses being tried 
out on the straightaway on the edge of the 
wood. Three lads, as the French call the 
stable boys, were watching them, and a 
man—evidently an English trainer—was 
standing at a little distance. He was tall, 
well built and in smart boots and breeches, 
with a tweed coat and cap, and had rather 
the appearance of a country gentleman 
just in frem a canter. 

On drawing near Calvert discovered that 
one of the boys also was English, a small 
stocky fellow with a wizened face, probably 


“ern 


They 


| arecent Tommy, as he wore khaki breeches 


and spat putties. He looked up as Calvert 
approached, and from force of habit saluted. 
“Have you seen Mr. Townley round this 
morning?”’ Calvert asked. 
“Captain Townley, sir,”’ said the boy, 
who had the look of an ex-jockey now over- 
weight. And then Calvert received a 
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shock, for the boy screwed up his face and 
said: ‘ That’s Captain ’Oward Townley, the 
‘ead trainer, standing yonder, sir.” 

And at that moment the man turned, 
and something in the swing of his lithe 
figure told Calvert that it was the person 
whom he sought and upon whose absence 
he had counted 

For a moment Calvert scarcely knew how 
to act. Townley had noticed him and 
started to walk in his direction, and Calvert 
was utterly at a loss to think of any ex- 
planation or excuse for his presence there. 
The chances were rather against Townley’s 
recognizing him, but there was always the 
possibility of his voice betraying him. If 
there had been time he would have made 
pretense of looking for some other person, 
but the man had noticed him, and Calvert 
knew that the trainers of racing stables are 
not partial to the presence of strangers 
during their tryings-out. 

It struck Calvert suddenly that he had 
put his foot in it most deplorably. To beat a 
retreat now would mean rousing suspicion, 
while on the other hand any clumsy pretext 
seemed even worse. A young American 
officer would scarcely go out to Chantilly 

early in the forenoon for the purpose of 
taking the air, and though he had a perfect 
right to be there on public ground, there 
seemed to be no plausible reason for his 
presence. 

Then to make matters worse, the stable 
boy stepped to meet Townley and said, 
“Gentleman asking for you, sir.” 

Townley gave Calvert a nod and a sharp 
glance. 

“Looking for me?” he asked. 
Townley.” 

Calvert made the best of a bad job, and 
answered with a slight air of embarrass- 
ment which might have been natural under 
the circ umstances: 

“T believe you’re the head trainer out 
here, Captain Townley.” 

“Quite so. Whom have I the pleasure of 
addressing?”’ 

The words were politein a dry perfunctory 
way, but it seemed to Calvert that there 
was a shade of suspicion in the rather 
broadly exaggerated English voice. His 
first impulse to make a bluff at being a 
former gentleman rider who—shortly to be 
mustered out of the army—desired to get 
into the racing game in some capacity 
seemed, as he looked at the man’s shrewd 
face and hard, discerning eyes, but poorly 

calculated to deceive, so = resolved im- 
mediate sly upon a more direct attack. 

s came out to ask you about a private 
matter,” he said, ignoring the question; and 
glancing at the stable boys he walked a few 
paces away. “‘ You may not recognize me, 
but we were talking together not many 
hours ago.” 

“T’ve got you,” Townley answered. 
“You’re Oberon. Anything wrong?”’ 

“That’s what I came out here to find 
out,” Calvert answered. “ But it seems to 
be all right, so far as you’re concerned. I 
wanted to know what’s happened to my 
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partner. She hadn’ t shown up at her hotel 
at Six o'clock.’ 
“Really? Well, that’s not my fault. 


She left about half an hour after you did. 
May have taken a blow round the Bois to 
freshen up. I’m sure I don’t know. Any- 
how, I don’t believe there’s any cause for 
worry. She was right as rain when she said 
good-by tome. How about my Columbine?” 

“IT can’t say as much for her,” Calvert 
answered. ‘I got her home something the 
worse for wear, and when I let her in we 
ran slap into Lady Audrey Chatteris.” 

“Good Lord! She wasn’t due until 
Monday.” 

“Well, she got held up at Chartres by 
the strike and hired a car and came back. 
She'd just got in when we arrived. You can 
imagine the sort of a fool I felt. Of course 
she blamed it all on me.” 

“What did Agnes tell her?” 

“* Agnes was past telling her anything. I 
left her there and beat it. I went back to 
the ball, but you two had gone. So I 
changed, then went round to find out if my 
partner had got in.’ 

“That wasn’t very wise, was it?” 

“Well, the concierge was up and stirring, 
and I explained that the party had broken 
up and wanted to know if she’d come in.” 

The coldeyes fastened on himsearchingly. 

“So then you came out to see if I'd 
turned up. How did you, know where to 
find me? Agnes tell you? 

“No, Agnes couldn’t tell anybody any- 
thing. She was all in, but I'd heard her 
call you Howard, and while we were dancing 
we passed you and just then you pointed to 
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the Martell pavillon and said, ‘That’ s my 
stable.” So I took a chance an® came out 
here. I , scarcely expected to find you, of 
course.’ 

“But you wanted to get a slant on me 
The curt voice held a mocking tone. “What 
I don’t get is why you should have left 
your pretty partner with a total stranger.” 

“Well, for one thing I could see that you 
were a gentleman; and for another I had 
recognized Agnes as an old friend, though 
she was past recognizing me, so I felt a 
personal interest in getting her back. Be- 
sides I didn’t expect to be gone very long.” 

Howard nodded. 

“TI say, old chap,” said he, 
your partner anyhow?” 

Calvert laughed. 

“Oh, come!” he said. “She’s whatever 
she told you she was. You can’t expect me 
to give her away.” 

“No, of course not.” He slapped his 
boot with his crop, then turned to the 
stable boys. 

“Take him in and give him a rub down 
and tell Smithers to bind that pastern.” 

He looked at Calvert. 

“We're tuning up for Trouville week. 
Let’s go down to the café and have a drink. 
Must say I could do with a peg. I drove 
my car out after leaving that bally inferno. 
You’ll find your Titania safely landed. She 
can take care of herself. I must hand it to 
you as a good picker.” 

“*She doesn’ 't often do that sort of thing,” 
said Calvert, “but last night she probably 
thought the chance too good to lose. Sorry 
I can’t accept your invitation, but I’ve got 
just about time enough to catch the Calais 
boat rapide back to town. Sorry if I’ve 
done you an injustice, but you can’t blame 
me, can you?” 

“Not a bit, old top. But I don’t think 
you need worry about Titania. If ever I 
met a girl that knows her book she’s it.” 

Calvert glanced at his wrist watch, then 
bade Howard a friendly good morning and 
hurried back to the station, at which a 
few moments later the boat express made 
its brief stop. He was relieved and a little 
puzzled. The man had impressed him as a 
not infrequent type of well-bred English- 
man who as the result of misfortune or mis- 
behavior had turned his early horsemanly 
and turf experience to practical professional! 
account. Very likely he was one of those 
who—of good county family—might have 
been first a horse lover in an amateur way, 
later to gamble away his inheritance on 
the turf. But he did not impress Calvert as 
a criminal, and seemed very far from being 
the sort of sordid brutal assassin he had 
pictured. Reflecting on the result of his 
visit as the train rushed toward Paris, 
Calvert could not see that it had done any 
particular harm. He had not betrayed his 
identity, and should Agnes be unable to 
recall it there seemed no reason for its being 
known to Townley. 

It was nearly noon when he reached 
Paris, and deciding that Nita must be 
still sleeping, and having by this time a 
healthy appetite, he crossed to the Ter- 
minus Restaurant and made a_ hearty 
déjeuner, then got into a taxi and went to 
the Rue Pergolese, Heming’s apartment, 
where he rang. There was no immediate 
response, but on pressing the button again 
he heard a stir within, and Nita’s pretty 
face, flushed with sleep and wreathed 
about with her ruddy hair, appeared at a 
crack of the door. 

“Good morning,” said Calvert. “Sorry 
to spoil your beauty sleep, but I couldn't 
wait any longer to compare notes.” 

She opened the door and he stepped in- 
side, closing it behiad him. 

“Well, how are you, old dear?” Nita 
asked smilingly, and then—not greatly to 
Calvert’s surprise—she flung her arms 
round his neck and kissed him on either 
cheek. It had already struck him that 
Nita was not entirely the mistress of her 
clearer faculties. Like many persons of 
strong mental control, she had been per- 
fectly able to keep her head steady as long 
as there was intellectual work to do, but, 
the necessity forthis past,sleep had loosened 
the vinous fumes, so that she had waked 
up about half intoxicated, or in that condi- 
tion which was known in unregenerate 
America as a “hangover.” 

As a matter of fact she was actually in 
far better condition than Calvert had ex- 
pected to find her. He was rather aston- 
ished when on leading him unconcernedly 
into the little salon she flung open the 
volets, took a deep breath or two of the 
fragrant summer air, looked at him with a 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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and said, “I feel awfully woozy; 
ty 





smile 
how are you? 

“I'd feel rotten if I’d gone to bed,” said 
Calvert, ‘but I didn’t. All of my business 
began after I left you.” 

“Wait a minute,” “and I'll 
start some coffee.” 

She went out into the little kitchen, to 
return almost immediately 

Calvert then told her briefly all that had 
happened since they parted. Nita was 
amused rather than piqued, as he feared 
she might be at his confession to Lady 
Audrey. But she looked irritated when he 
told her of how Isabel had overheard them. 

“That little fool will spill the beans yet,” 
said she, “but Lady Audrey might be 
valuable. 

“The old girl knows everybody and is 
like a paper-shelled almond—all kernel, 
concentrated meat. Isabel will probably 
work her in to start something with you 
though ”’— she gave him an airy look. ‘‘It’s 
probably already started. But I don’t 
agree with you in thinking that your see- 
ing Townley has done no harm. I wish I 


said Nita, 


‘It all depends on keeping Agnes quiet,” 
said Calvert. 

“You can’t count on keeping a girl like 
that quiet. I know the type. It’s the 
restless, gadding, dancing, joy-riding, 
feather-headed grasshopper type. There's 
no great harm in that sort, and in some 
considerable good and pluck and generous 
impulse, but unstable. 
of confiding impulse and tell Howard all 
she knows. It depends on whether or not 
she’s able to identify you. One thing’s 
certain— she may not have done so yet, 
but she’s pretty apt to the next time she 
talks to you, so you must keep away from 
her. It really wasn’t necessary for you to 
go out to Chantilly but, of course, you never 
thought he’d be out there on the job so 
bright and early. He must have a pretty 
good he ad.’ 

“That sort has,” Calvert answered. 
“Champagne would affect him about as 
much as cider; but he didn’t look to me 
like an assassin.” 

“He did to me, Calvert. His sort doesn’t 
stop at anything, once gone wrong. Money 
greed will take such a man any distance, 
and women help of course. Agnes is at- 
tractive in herself, and with a million or so 
thrown in he'd run any sort of a chance. 
I seem to have got him dazzled for the 
moment though.” 

‘*As the case stands,” said Calvert, “I 
can’t see how we're to get the goods on 
him.” 

“Nor I.” Nita rose and going to the 
little kitchen returned with a pot of coffee, 
a bow! of sugar and two cups. “I’m not 
sure but what it might help if he suspected 
you.” 

“*How so?” 
“Well,” said Nita coolly, ‘‘as I said | 
night, the bleating of the kid attracts the 
tiger. If he thought you suspected him and 
were on his track he'd be quite capable o of 
trying to put you quietly out of the way. 

oa * said Calvert. 

‘Then maybe it was a good thing I went 
out there after all.” 

“Well, you'd better mind your step, my 
little boy. I must say he gives me a bit of 
a chill. There’s something crocodilian 
about men like that. Just cold, calculating 
ruthlessness, such as you don’t often get in 
warm-blooded creatures. Latins combine 
hatred or vengeance with murderous in- 
stinet, and with Orientals religious dif- 
ference is apt to.enter in, and there may be 
a sort of grim humor about otr Western 
desperadoes; while even our late enemies 
were backed by a theoretic false philos- 
ophy of culture. But with such men as 
Howard the motive is sheer unadulterated 
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greed, selfishness, egoism, with no emo- 
tional or other extenuating element at all. 

They would remove anybody in their way, 

just as a bushman might kill and eat a 
tribal enemy, whether it be man, woman 
or child. The war wouldn't have affected 
Howard in the slightest. He was just born 
that way.” 

“Well, you may be right,”’ said Calvert. 
“T can’t say that I see much light ahead. 
Whether it’s Howard or not, though, there's 
this much gained: We've got another in- 
terested individual involved, and unless we 
can turn up something in the next few days 
I'll just report him in as such. All hands 
would a lot rather suspect this turf buzzard 
than your brother 

Nita reflected for a moment. 

“Something tells me that our soirée was 
by no means wasted,” said she, ‘It’s 
vitally important that this hound should be 
shown up in his true colors to Agnes. I 
don’t mean necessarily that we must con- 
vince her that he killed Hazard, but she’s got 
to know him for the cold-blooded propo- 
sition that he is and have it proved to her 
that he would scrap her without the slightest 
hesitation for another girl with the same 
amount of money who pleased him better.” 

Calvert nodded. 

“T begin to see your strategy. Of course 
if Agnes would come forward with some 
statement that he knew of her being 
Hazard's heir and where Hazard was stop- 
ping, and that Howard had got her consent 
to marry him, then Mr. Townley would be 
immediately required to furnish an indis- 
putable alibi. His past record would also 
become of considerable importance.” 

“Of course;"’ said Nita. “I had all this 
in my mind when I went deliberately to 
work to fascinate him. He thinks that I 
am the gay young widow of a millionaire 
Anzac p. Me who has left me ten thou- 
sand pounds a year and more in sight. He 
has got to be made pretty sure of this, but 
once convinced he'll be quick enough to 
drop Agnes if only to clear his skirts from 
any possible suspicion which might result 
from his marrying her. Then once he turns 
her down, she might come forward with 
some very vital information—and then 
again she might not. It would depend on 
two things—how much she really cares for 
him and how far such information might 
appear to incriminate herself.” 

‘Do you think that you can wean away 
his reptilian affections?”’ Calvert asked. 

“I don’t know. He seemed terribly keen 
last night, and that sort is a good deal of a 
plunger in a hard, devil-may-care, obstinate 
sort of way. I’ve made a date with him for 
to-morrow, and I can tell better after I’ve 
been with him for a while. But there s one 
thing that worries me, Calvert. Do you 
think he could have noticed you when you 
were watching him at Bagatelle and re- 
membered you this morning?” 

“T couldn't say. He had a peculiar 
gleam in his eyes when we were talking this 
morning, but that may have been because 
he thought I was out there looking for 
trouble on your account.” 

“Because if he did,”’ said Nita, stirring 
her coffee, “ you've got to be terribly care- 
ful. I can’t tell you what this man makes 
me feel, buddy. I’ve never had a person 
come so near getting my nerve. He gives 
me a sensation of dealing with some dia- 
bolicforce. He’snot oneof these post-bellum 
neurotic creatures who are bursting out in 
crime all over Europe, especially England, 
as the result of war experiences. He’s pure 
and simple vampire—the’ Otd World leg- 
endary sort. I seem to get the cold radia- 
tion of pure evil in him. . It’s barely possible 
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Calvert. ‘‘Douglas Harker and | were 
both convinced that though what she told 
us was true she was still holding something 
bac k.” 

“That's my reason for wanting to show 
him up to her. If I can manage to get him 
in my little net—which means letting him 
get me almost in his—it will be your job to 
see that Agnes has proof of it. That might 
loosen her tongue.” 

“It’s a pretty dirty business for you, 
Nita.” 

“It is a dirty business for everybody 
concerned, most of all for Jerry, at this 
moment. I am quite ready and prepared to 
take any chance to collar Townley, even if 
it comes to putting myself in his power for 
a few moments in some low place of ren- 
dezvous. 

“But I can’t get over the ugly feeling 
that he suspects you, Calvert; and if he 
does he'll certainly try to get you. Are you 
positive that he did not follow you to the 
station and slip onto your train?” 

“Positive. He stopped at the café and 
was not on the platform when the train 
drew out.” 

“Well, let’s hope you're right. Now I'll 
tell you something more. I am not only 
fairly certain that Townley killed Hazard, 
but I think I know precisely how he did it. 
I believe that I could reconstruct the crime 
to its least detail.” 

Calvert stared at her in astonished dis- 
belief. 

“Even to the weapon?” 

“Even to the weapon. That's the leat 
baffling part of it."”. She raised her hand 
warningly. ‘“‘Please don't ask me to ex 
plain just now, my dear. I'm not holding 
back on you from any silly love of mystery 
or fear that you will steal my credit, but 
because if I were to tell you what I think 
and what suggested it, and then something 
were to happen to me and you were to - 
obliged to come forward with what I had 
told you, it might make things even worse 
for Jerry.’ 

“All right, Nita,” said Calvert; ‘run 
your own trail then, but be careful.” 

“I shall, and the chances are that I may 
have to call on you suddenly and unex 
pectedly to back my play; so please don't 
be absent from your hotel over two hours 
at a stretch.” 

She glanced at her watch. 

“T must get dressed and run out to see 
Jerry,” said she, ‘“‘There’s always the 
chance of his knowing Howard. Don't 
you want to come?” 

“No, I can't; I've got an engagement.” 

Nita glanced at him suspiciously. 

‘Is ———” she began, then checked herself. 

“Say it out! Look here, Nita, don't 
you start and bring another complication 
into this mess! I don’t mind telling you 
that I’m pretty keen about that girl. She 
was my first flame. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Nita, and her tawny 
eyes rested on him wistfully. ‘‘Every time 
I meet a man I take a fancy to he’s either 
poor or married or in love with somebody 
else —or something.” 

She leaned suddenly forward, caught 
Calvert by both wrists and looked intently 
into his eyes. 

“You've got to like me, my little boy! 
You'd get horribly dull with your. Isat el 
You ought to have a girl like me that'would 
keep you wide awake.” 

“Yes,” he admitted, “I. don’t. believe 
there’d be much trouble about that. You're 
the sort to get a fellow on the go.” 

Her tawny eyes grew a little micty and a 
smile. wreathed her red lips. Her head 
slanted back and her long dark lashes swept 
down: - 

“Then go!" she murmured. “You can't 
make the pace too fast for me.” | % 
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HE dominant appeal of the Premier lies in of detail—lends itself to this effect of unified 

its artistic wholeness. It is to this singleness completeness. The Premier has that distinctive 
of impression that the car owes its striking dig- quality of beautiful things — economy of design. 
nity and grace. Every component part of the En tour in Europe or America, occupants of 
Premier —from its wonderful aluminumized this well-poised car enthusiastically confess 
motor and its exclusive electrical gearshift to their feeling of confidence and reliance—their 
its luxurious appointments, and its refinement abiding sense of pride in ownership. 
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powerful effect in determining the char- 
acter of the rising generation in the United 
States.” This explanation of our troubles 
was quoted with approval in Congress by 
the House Committee on Commerce, which 
added: ‘‘The condition of commerce at 
that time gave a wildness to speculation 
and enterprise which a change of circum- 
stances seems not capable of bringing back 
to the rationale of a peace commerce. The 
erratic course it then pursued prepared for 
the time of peace a bitter portion for many. 
Baseless speculation, planless enterprise 
and general business demoralization had 
unfitted us for the conditions of peace.” 

Now human nature in the day of the gig 
and the hackney was much what it is in this 
present period of the low, rakish racer and 
the modish electric; abuses and errors that 
incurred John Adams’ inexorable condem- 
nation are rampant among us. Can we 
better than our grandfathers come back to 
the rationale of a peace commerce? There 
are some who doubt it. 

There are some who explain their doleful 
forebodings merely on the ground that 
times are too good to last; for the same 
reason that the farmer regards every fine 
day as a weather breeder they consider 
prosperity the mother of depression. Some, 
too, are still orthodox enough to believe 
that the sins of wasteful extravagance, 
speculation and extortion will incur the 
wrath of Him who saith, “‘ Vengeance is 
mine; I will repay.” 

Others content themselves with the max- 
im that history repeats itself; every great 
war has been followed by collapse —this one 
will be no exception. 

More thoughtful men, eschewing phrases 
and goosebone predictions, find in our pros- 
pects cause enough for anxiety. They know 
that when readjustment to peace condi- 
tions has been completed it will affect 
American industry in many ways, but 
their fear of a disastrous crisis grows mainly 
out of two of its expected effects. The first 
is that foreign nations will cease to buy 
from us in the enormous quantities and at 
the swollen prices of the last few years. 
The second is that the nations formerly.at 
war will not only provide for their own 
wants but will also sell their products in 
neutral countries and even in our own 
markets at prices too low for us to compete 
with. Both these propositions deserve 
consideration. 

It is true that during the war we made 
huge sales to some of the elligerents and 
we also supplied neutrals with goods that 
they formerly bought elsewhere. To do this 
we enormously expanded our industries 
and we modified and reorganized them, 
diverting capital and labor from some 
branches in order to enlarge others. The 
expansion and reorganization have been 
costly, but have yielded great profits. It 
was just this condition during the Napo- 
leonic Wars that prepared the way for 
disaster by fostering a mode of life marked 
by lavish expenditures, by encouraging 
speculation through the promise of con- 
tinued profits and by demoralizing busi- 
ness through the assurance that everything 
offered for sale would command a high 
price. There are evidences that all three 
of these evils exist to-day, but fortunately 
there are countervailing facts. 


Extravagance and Speculation 


In the matter of extravagance we have 
left our forefathers as far behind as the 
motor car leaves the hackney and the gig. 
Ocular evidence of this isso strong that 
statistical proof would“be superfluous. It 
began even before we entered the war. As 
early as 1916 in six leading branches of the 
retail trade it was found that in spite of the 
startling growth im the previous two years 
ales were twenty per cent greater than in 
1915, while the profits on these sales in- 
creased by ten per cent. Even more signifi- 
cant is the fact that the greatest increase in 
sales was made by the jewelry stores, with 
twenty-two per cent, while the clothing 
stores made the largest addition to their 
profits, fourteen’ per cent., The shades of 
the Lycurgan Society may mow and gibber 
at such incempatibility with the principles 
ef republican government, but we hear 
nothing of Tammany’s exacting new pledges 
of frugality! 
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The growth of speculation rapidly be- 
came as notorious as lavishness and waste- 
ful self-indulgence. ‘‘War brides,’ “war 
babies”? and numerous other additions to 
our slang dictionary testify not only to its 
prevalence but also to the toleration merg- 
ing into approval with which it was and 
still is commonly regarded. As gamblers in 
business, when compared with us, our fore- 
fathers still wore swaddling clothes. They 
lacked not the will but the opportunity and 
the easy methods. Think of the limita- 
tions when a stock market did not even 
exist! Aside from banks—though heaven 
knows they were speculative enough! 
there were practically no corporations that 
issued stock. The grave Mr. Niles, editor 
of the celebrated Register, complained as 
late as 1820: ‘‘We are sorry to see that 
jobbing in stocks begins to be 
thing like a regular business in the United 
States. . . . A dealing in stocks to the 
amount of many millions a year would not 
produce a thing of value equal to that of 
a grain of corn.”” But though the stock 
exchange is now the scene of our most 
hectic and spectacular worship of fortune, 
there are many other fields where candles 
to this goddess burn night and day, and 


some- | 


efforts to “‘douse their glim”’ are usually | 


futile. 

We cannot doubt that now, as formerly, 
this wild orgy of speculation prepares 
against the time of peace a bitter portion for 
many. But as yet it has been too brief 
really to weaken the moral fiber of our 
people. Our intoxication is still a spree, 
not habitual drunkenness. With our fore- 
fathers it lasted for nearly a quarter of a 
century; with us it has been less than six 
years. And for some time now sober 
voices have been heard urging retrench- 
ment and prudence. Indications multiply 
that we will not wait for Tammany to ad- 
dress us on the causes and remedies of the 
national calamities. 


Industry Will Survive 


But the greatest difference between our 
position now and what it was at the end of 
that other great European war is found in 
the character and organization of business. 
In that former time every producer had 
to be the merchant of his products and 


every merchant was truly a merchant ad- | 


venturer. Communication was slow and 
uncertain, transportation costly and pre- 
carious, 
forces determining market conjunctures 
was impossible. Indeed, there was no or- 
ganized market. Business was much like 
a game of blindman’s buff. Producers 
groped for an opportunity to sell. If they 
caught it profits were large; but patience, 
slow movement and steadfastness were 
requisites of success. These requisites 
ceased during the European war; business 
became a wild romp, and any clumsy dash 


Comprehensive knowledge of the | 


would capture opportunity. Seybert rightly | 


said: ‘‘The spirit of that time had a power- 
ful effect in determining the character of 
the rising generation,”’ and it is not sur- 
prising that men found it hard to return to 
the rationale of a peace commerce. 

To-day, on the other hand, paradoxical 
as it may seem, there is probably less left 
to chance, less risk-taking in the organiza- 
tion and conduct of our business, than this 
country has ever known. The popular im- 
pression to the contrary comes from con- 
fusing those who plan and carry on our 
industries with those who gamble in in- 
dustrial stocks. There is a world-wide dif- 
ference between these classes. Amazing as 
is-the- expansion of enterprise, with rare 
exceptions it is not based on mere guessing 
as to what the future may bring forth; it 
is the calculated action of men who do not 
mistake temporary benefits for permanent 


advantage and who, even while expanding | 


to reap those benefits, plan for curtailment 
and compute the costs of reduction when 
the present conjuncture has passed. When 
we lose, as we must, much of our export 
trade to the former belligerents and to 
neutrals, there «ill be irredeemable loss to 
those’ who have' bought stocks or other 
things'at exorbitant prices, but American 
industry will not be prostrated. 

This is not the place to describe the tech- 


nical arrangements, practices and institu- | 


tions that have made business a science 
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front—from the 
collar and shoulders down—sweeping lines, 
unbroken by wrinkles, distinguish the 


coat that the summer season demands. 
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be had in almost any town;—H. L. 
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Most men try several razors before they 
lay hands on the one they swear by. But 
when they find that razor, how they do 


prize it! 

Did you ever notice that the razors men 
prize are almost always regular razors of the 
Genco type—the kind that all barbers use? 
Barbers continue to use regular razors be- 
cause no other shaving tool yet made takes 
and holds such a keen, smoothly-cutting edge. 


Then again, barbers know that for a real 
shave an edge must be stropped. 


Anybody Can Strop a GENCO Razor 


ook at the diagram and learn why. Each Genco 

R ivor is built to strop. The ecige bears against the 

rop at the scientifically correct stropping angle. All 

you have to do is to hold the razor flat and the trop 
taut as you move the razor over it. 

How much would a regular razor with the same 
trong, sturdy, reliable blade every day save you in 
the course of a year? Good as Genco Razors are, theit 
price its low. 

Go to your dealer and get a Genco Razor without 
risk ““Genco Razors must make good or we will.” 
This means that we guarantee good service. 

If for any reason your dealer 


cant supply you, write to us. 
GENEVA CUTLERY CORPORATION 
Geneva, N.Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Razors in the World 


230 Gates Avenue 
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instead of an adventure. Perhaps the 
change to better things is best seen in the 
character of our money and credit. Lan- 
guage is inadequate to describe the wretch- 
edness of our currency at the close of the 
Napoleonic Wars. Specie was exceedingly 
searce. There were plenty of banks, but 


| ignorance and dishonesty limited their 


credit and usefulness. Their unregulated 
note issues formed our paper currency. 


| These circulated only where the issuing 
| bank was known, and even there were 
| usually under suspicion and at a discount. 


| make matters worse, Niles informs us, “‘a 


The bank note was apt to be a variety of 
the scrap of paper that deserved the con- 
tempt in which it was held. “Foul rags,” 
“filthy dowlas,” “‘musty shoddy’’—no op- 
probrious epithet was spared them. To 


| vast number of counterfeit or fictitious 


notes are spread through the country, 
chiefly circulated by traveling merchants 
from the eastward. . . In times so 
prodigal of crime in money making as the 
present the only safety of the people is to 
refuse every one that they do not know to 
be genuine.”’ The inconvenience this en- 
tailed can better be imagined than de- 
scribed. A Western member of Congress 
going to Washington wrote: “I outrode 
the credit of the paper I started with and 
had to turn broker and exchanged with 
travelers going west for paper on banks to 
the eastward, the credit of which they had 
also outrade.”” Such financial chaos added 
to the ruin brought by the peace crisis and 
delayed recovery. The’ perfection of our 
present system stands in strong contrast. 
Its efficiency may be trusted to assist read- 
justment to the conditions of peace. 


Can We Hold Our Markets? 


Alarm is exaggerated about the results 
of a reasonable contraction of our industry 
and commerce. But have we any assurance 
that the contraction will be reasonable? 
Shall we be able to retain even the markets 
that we had before the war? By far the 
greater part of our commerce was with the 
nations that were engaged in the war; and 
it is feared that for years to come it will 
be abnormally reduced, because their pur- 
chasing power has been so weakened that 
they cannot pay for the goods and services 
they formerly demanded. They will be 
strained to pay even the interest on the 
huge war debts they have contracted, and 
must reduce their consumption in many 
fields. For a time, indeed, some of them 
may continue to buy certain things needed 
to replace what war has destroyed, but when 


| reconstruction is achieved they will do their 
| utmost to supply their own necessities. We 


can confidently reckon, therefore, on selling 
to the former belligerents only those things 
that they can neither produce nor dispense 


| with, and their productive capacity is nor- 


| mally very great. 


Russia alone among 
them offers no prospect either of early 
recovery or of a safe market. 

It seems therefore that we must continue 


| to rely in great measure on our domestic 


| even these will be in some jeopardy. 


market and our trade with neutrals, and 
For 
England, Germany, France and Italy must 
not only consume less, they must also 
strain every nerve to produce more, and 
must sell their products where they can for 
what they will bring. These nations are 


already devising plans to regain and ex- 
tend their commerce and to protect their 
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domestic markets. So far as these plans are 
merely political they need give us little 
concern. But to the extent that they are 
economic, consisting in more efficient or- 
ganization, codperative in place of competi- 
tive buying and selling, the extension of 
credit devices and facilities, the improve- 
ment of ocean transportation, more orderly 
relations between labor and capital and the 
like—to that extent we must expect both at 
home and abroad more dangerous competi- 
tion than we have ever known before. 


Practical Measures 


Can we meet the competition? Time 
alone can answer this question with assur- 
ance. But it may at least be said that we 
shall not enter the struggle unprepared. 
Business men have dropped from their eyes 
the scales that blinded them during the 
Napoleonic Wars. Like our competitors we 
have been planning for the new order. Our 
credit institutions have opened branches in 
many foreign countries—a new develop- 
ment in American banking, planned to pro- 
mote foreign trade and to retain for us the 
position we have recently acquired in inter- 
national finance. We have greatly strength- 
ened our shipping facilities. Our laws have 
been amended so as to promote and encour- 
age organization and coéperation among our 
merchants and producers with a view to 
putting our goods advantageously on for- 
eign markets. Effective legislation to pre- 
vent dumping and unfair competition in 
our domestic markets is now pending in 
Congress. 

By these and other practical measures 
we may reasonably hope to consolidate the 
territory we have occupied. Reconstruc- 
tion in Europe will be slow. The tragic 
depletion of labor power by battle and pri- 
vation may be ameliorated by better organ- 
ization, but years alone can build up the 
loss in full. Some branches of industry have 
been almost totally disorganized, their ma- 
chinery rusted, buildings destroyed, work- 
ing forces scattered, and the brains of their 
managers held through tense years of 
anxiety to things so remote from ordinary 
business that return to former activities is 
slow and difficult. 

But it is not on the calamities of others 
that we rely. The present spirit of Amer- 
ican business men is not the spirit of a 
Plunderbund. Thus far ‘we have seized 
unfairly the commerce of no people; we 
have taken no mean advantage of the in- 
dustrial extremity of others, but we have 
accepted the responsibility of carrying on 
the enterprises which had been begun by 
European capital whose further supplies 
were interrupted. Our entrance into new 
fields of enterprise abroad has been of sig- 
nal benefit not only to the countries where 
the investments have been made but to the 
original investors whose work we have taken 
up at the point where they were compelled 
to lay it down.”” Thus spoke before we ever 
entered the war the American business man 
in the person of President Farrell, of the 
United States Steel Corporation. And for 
peace as for war we have taken no measure 
and proposed no policy with a view to 
damage the interests or delay the recovery 
of any nation whatsoever. Our hope of 
success in any competition that may arise 
rests not on the weakness of others but on 
the organized efficiency, intelligence, trust- 
worthiness and broad vision of American 
business men. 


| 
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Those Good Brakes in 
1} are aided by Special Steels 
Brakes seem to be one of the’ the brakes are not required to 
overlooked features of a motor car. ‘wrestle’ with superfluous weight, 
In a Maxwell they have had the and the momentum of the car is 
extreme of attention. easily stopped. 
For instance, a road engineer, in These are steels made to Max- 
about 500,000 miles of experimental _well’s own formulae. They equal, 
driving, has constantly tested and pound for pound, the steels in any 
studied them. car built. But no car has steels just 
That is why you can check the _ like them. 
speed of a Maxwell in an instant In alarge measure they contribute 
and bring it:to a standstill either by 0 Maxwell's growing prestige, as 
foot brake or hand brake. expressed in figures like these: 
Special steels in a Maxwell are Nearly 400,000 now in use; and 
largely responsible. They give it 100,000 more for the year 1920. 
extra strength in wear and endur- Maxwett Motor Co., Inc., Detroit 
ance, but they make the car light Maxwett Moror Co. of Canapa, Lrp. 
° e WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
in weight. ; MAXWELL Moor Sates CorrpoORAtiION 
Thus when you call on it to halt, P re Division, 1808 Broadway, New York 
/ \ A Bs. 
MI : re 
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"Two Years Old poe 
Looks Like a New Top 


At your top and side curtains gray, dusty and leaky? 
Here’s a preparation with which you, yourself, can 
easily and quickly make them look like new. Johnson's Black-Lac gives perfect 
satisfaction on any kind of a top—leather, imitation leather or mohair. One coat 
imparts a rich black surface just like new. 
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Johnson’s Black-Lac is easy to apply—dries in fifteen minutes—does not rub} 
off on the hands or clothing—is permanent, waterproof and inexpensive. li 


-  JOHNSON’'S BLACK-LAC 
TOP DRESSING 


Do not hesitate to use Johnson's Black-Lac on the finest leather—it acts as a preservative and renders the leather 
soft and flexible. It requires no experience to apply Johnson's Black-Lac—all you need is a brush and an hour’s time. 
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ry irt today to reduce the depreciation of your automobile. An he; or two a month and JOHNSON’ S 3 
‘AR SAVERS will prove their value in dollars and cents when you come to sell or turn in your car. ate 
: P i e 

There’s a JOHNSON CAR SAVER for every purpose—for removing carbon—for | dic 
mending leaks in radiators—for renewing old tops—for revarnishing cars—for oiling pus i K 
squeaky springs—for grinding valves-—for cleaning and polishing gl 2 ot 1% 
body, hood and fenders—for patching tubes and casings. No it 4 
experience is necessary for the use of JOHNSON’S CAR SAVERS Fi % 

they can all be applied by the average motorist with perfect satisfaction. RATT i, ‘ , 

Insist upon your dealer supplying you with JOHNSON’'S CAR SAVERS— | Tatty, optint fe Ht a4 13, Ob en i 4 
don't accept substitutes. 1 REMOVE! AT yt as Le i "4 4 a 3 ' "4 
Write for our booklet on - in ie i wr dg r < 


21 Keeping Cars Young 
it’s free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, 


Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch—Brantford, Ont. “ fi iit ivi 
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his careless, happy-go-lucky ways and gen- 
eral good nature was much beloved of 
Chan Hop. 

Deftly Chan filled Patsy’s plate with the 
viands that he best knew would appeal to 
him, while the latter now and then voiced 
his appreciation. 

“How are they comin’, Chan?» Winnin’ 
any money nowadays?” queried the little 
rider as he pushed back his chair from the 
table. ‘‘Gee, them was great cakes, Chan! 
he have to pick a winner for you before 
ong. 

Chan Hop shook his head sadly. 

“No good,” he gloomed. “Me win 
nothin’.”’ 

““What’s that?”’ broke in the rider. “I 
thought you was black with money.” 

“Not no more,” vouchsafed Chan Hop 
sadly. 

The jockey was turning to go but he 
wheeled quickly. ‘“‘ What’s that?” he ejacu- 
lated in amazed tones. ‘Somebody trim 
you?” 

Chan Hop nodded shortly. “Tlim,” he 
penne resignedly; “y guess that’s 

ight.” 

Patsy Duffy emitted a long low whistle. 

“Gee,” he exclaimed, “I never would of 
thought it! What horse was it?” 

“Troublesome.” 

“Who handed you that?” 

Chan Hop was too full for words. He 
pointed silently over in the direction of Ah 
Jim’s kitchen. 

“You don’t mean to say you let that bird 
get between you and your bank roll, do 
you?” exclaimed Duffy in tones of intense 
chagrin. “‘Didn’t you know better than 
that?” 

Chan Hop did not answer. He was 
staring straight into space through the open 
door. From his standpoint there was 
evidently nothing more to be said. 

“Listen, Chan,” resumed the rider after 
a moment’s thought, “I think I can put 
you where you can get even with that 
Chink highbinder. Got any money left?” 

The cook tiptoed poten A over to the 
little cupboard behind the stove and took 
therefrom a small roll of bills, which he 
counted and laid on the table. Ajl told 
there was seventy-six dollars. He made a 
motion of his slender fingers, palms out- 
ward; silently indicating that that was all 
that remained of his little fortune. 

“Down to the birdseed, eh, Chan? Well, 
if it’s the best you can do I guess we'll have 
to help you out.’”’ The boy dug down in his 
own pocket and produced a healthy-looking 
wad of yellow-back bills. 

““Now, listen, Chan,” he enjoined— 
“listen to me good an’ I'll put you next to 
the best thing I ever had in my life. You 
know that filly, Applause, don’t you? She’s 
a two-year-old. Well, they started her last 
week, an’ I rode her. It was the first time 
she ever faced the barrier. She got off 
badly, and was all tengled up, besides 
being knocked into the fence a couple of 
times going down the back stretch. It was 
a rough journey all the ways, Chan, but at 
the finish she was running over horses, 
looking for something that could make her 
race; and as she had no chance to win, why, 
I just put on the brakes. She was away 
back in the bunch when they got to the 
grand stand, and nobody noticed her, but, 
believe me, if she’d had clear sailin’ all the 
way she’d ’a’ won by her lonely. Now she’s 
in the third race this afternoon. Same 
company, only fewer of them. It looks as 
if it was made to order for her. I never 
told a soul but you, Chan, because I wanted 
to grab the biggest slice of the watermelon 
myself.” 

Chan Hop’s face lit up. He had been 
long enough on the race track to recognize 


a real good thing when it came in his direc- roll of beautiful yellow~back bills that lay ‘“ ” 
tion, without having to go through the upon the table. Already as he talked he | The Gym-Bal 
ceremony of a formal introduction. was framing schemes to add them to the White or brown duck, 
“*Now, Chan,” resumed the rider, “‘no amount he had already purloined from the | ee oi aearoea’ 
one will mistrust that you’ve got a good unsophisticated Chan Hop. aha tak "Siet’ the 


thing. 

“You be my bettin’ commissioner. She 
ought to be as good as ten to one any- 
way, if not more. You can bet a hun- 
dred of this for yourself and the rest for 
me. Don’t tell a livin’, breathin’ soul. I 
have told it all to you now,” he concluded. 
“Play the hand as best you can and I'll 
come round to-morrow morning to break- 
fast and we'll settle.” 


THE SATURDAY 


THE REINCARNATION 
OF CHAN HOP 


(Continued from Page 32) 


He laid the money on the table. “Sure 
you got it right, Chan? Applause in the 
third race, and bet all the kale on her nose. 
If she don’t win she won’t be no place.” 

He passed out the door and was gone. 

And then Chan Hop the dreamer sat 
down to dream again. The sun had come 
out from behind the cloud; and he began 
to recall with some qualms of apprehension 
that in consigning all the gods of his fathers 
to oblivion he had forgotten to throw out a 
life-saver to the little god Yen Sang, who, 
as everybody knows, presides over the 
destinies of mortals, and is the deity of 


good luck. In his soul of souls Chan Hop | 


hoped that the good little god would take 
into consideration the stress he had been 
under, and forgive him. 

Now Chan Hop was possessed of an opti- 
mistic mind. He never questioned for a 
moment that Applause would win, but he 
began.to consider how futile and useless it 
all would be unless in some way or another 


he could administer fitting financial chas- | 
tisement to the recreant Ah Jim. Since the | 


events of the day before he had not had 


speech with that worthy.: In the simplicity | 


of his mind Chan Hop opined that Ah Jim 
loaded down with a guilty conscience— 
would avoid him. 

According to the laws of his country and 
the rules of the Tong to which he belonged 
it had always been an eye for an eye, a 
purse for a purse, and a life for a life. Be- 
cause, you see, Chan Hop had not been 
Christianized and he had never heard any 
of his people dealing out pulpy platitudes 
that exploited moral suasion. 

He was pondering deeply on these points 
when a sharp rapping at the door announced 
a visitor, and one could have knocked Chan 
Hop down with a lily stalk when the latch 
was lifted and Ah Jim walked in, smiling 
as serenely as if no such horse as Trouble- 
some had ever existed. 

Swift as a flash of lightning Ah Jim’s 
gaze was focused upon the money lying on 
the table. But not with any more celerity 
than the wheels of thought in Chan Hop's 
head commenced to turn at top speed. 

Inshrill, high-pitched Chinese the brazen 
Ah Jim passed out the compliments of the 
day. He alluded quite casually to what he 
called their joint bad luck of the afternoon 
before, but with his gaze always wandering 
to the table upon which lay Chan Hop’s 


newly acquired wealth. He expressed the | 


hope that their fortunes would be rehabil- 
itated speedily. 

By no signs or token did the crafty Chan 
Hop make manifest that there was any 
doubt in his mind regarding the honesty or 
good intention of Ah Jim. He rose to the 
occasion as one who has been waiting for 
opportunity and has met it face to face. 
Equally suave and polite was Chan Hop 
Equally sorry that his friend Ah Jim had 
lost his money with him. Tremendously 
hopeful that they would speedily reimburse 
themselves. And even, not to be behind- 
hand in hospitality—Chan Hop produced 
teacups and lifted the steaming kettle from 
the stove. It was not the same Chan Hop 
who had sat until dawn rocking in mental 
agony with his face buried between his 
trembling hands. It was a high-toned, 
optimistic Chinese gentleman and sports- 
man, to whom the loss of money meant 
nothing. 


But after partaking of the proffered re- 


freshment Ah Jim became more talkative. 
If there were any doubts in his mind re- 
garding what Chan Hop’s attitude would 
be they were now disabused.. After such a 
reception he could not think that the latter 
either bore him ill,will or mistrusted him. 
But still Ah Jim’s restless, avaricious eyes 
never left, for more.than an instant, the 


Chan Hop watched all this byplay as he 
chattered about trivial matters. Now that 


he was aware of Ah Jim’s real character he 


could diagnose his thoughts with as much | 


exactitude as a great physician could ex- 
patiate on the bodily ailments to which all 
human flesh falls heir. 
Little by little and with extreme caution 
Ah Jim turned .the conversation directly 
upon:the question of money. He launched 
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Top Notch 
Service Shoe 


A great money saver. 
Neat, durable, comfort 
able. For men and boys. 


Real service,good looks 


and shoe economy 


For everyday wear through the summer the 
Top Notch Service Shoe combines solid Comfort and 
good looks at less than half the price of leather shoes. 

This shoe is made of extra quality strong brown 
duck, with neat trimmings of black leather. It has 
an extension sole of fine brown rubber that looks 
just like a leather sole. This sole is springy and 
waterproof. It takes the jar out of walking. 

The Service Shoe requires no “ breaking in’’—it is 
comfortable from the first moment you putiton. Itisa 
particularly good shoe for boys,who wear out shoes fast. 


TOP NOTCH] 


BEACON *“# FALLS 
SUMMER FOOTWEAR 


Below is the “Gym-Bal,” another very popular, athletic 
looking shoe for boys and young men. It 1s made with 
uppers of extra fine quality white or brown duck, with 
leather trimmings and ankle patch of leather. Its corru 
gated, non slip sole is made of the best rubbe r, dark red in 
color. It will outlast two ordinary soles. 

Write for the name of the dealer in your town who sells these 
money-saving shoes,made by the manufacturers of Top Notch 
rubber footwear. Look for the Top Notch Cross on the sole. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Dept. C 


Beacon Falls, Conn. 


New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis San Francisco 


shoe for vacation use 
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ich Is 


Your Car? 


Is yours the open car which exposes you to 
all sorts of bad weather? Is yours the car that 
you have to lay up during the long winter, 
just when you salle car the most? Is yours 
thecar that is on the jobonly about 50 percent 
of the time? Then consider what a wise thing 
it will be for you toputan Anchor Top on your 
carand convert it intoa closed sedan or coupé. 
Then you can ride in snug comfort anywhere 
in any kind of weather. You will have two 
cars in one an open car for summer, a closed 
car for winter. You will have year round use 
of your car instead of only six months’ service. 


Convert your open car into a 
beautiful closed car 





There are 20 models of Anchor Ma for these cars: 


Buick, Ford, Willys-Knight, Exesex, Overland, Dodge, 
Chevrolet, Reo, Maxwell. Each Anchor Top isdesigned 
for a specific car and fits on the regular body irons. No 
overhanging, no rattling, no squeaking. Anchor Tops 


are fitted with dome light, elegant whipcord lining, 
Sedan 


nr or 
Einchor’Cjop 


Glass-Enclosed 


To be certain of your Anchor Top, write today for our 
illustrated booklet, prices and name of Anchor Top 
dealer nearest you Dace year we could not supply all 
who wanted Anchor Tops. We urge you to rush your 
inquity to us now, to insure early delivery for you 


Write for free book 


Mail the coupon now or a postal. See the big differ- 
ence between the Anchor Top and the ordinary top 
And note how small the cost is for such a fine piece of 
body work. Write today 


ANCHOR TOP & BODY CO. 


345 South St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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| forth into one of his rhapsodies on good 


| living and the satisfaction of the senses, 


alluding quite casually,.of course, to the 
necessity for the acquisition of money in 


| order that one might carry to the climax 





| did not stand a chance. 





Also Builders of High Grade Limousine and | 


Landaulet Bodies for 30 Years 


ANCHOR TOP & BODY cO., 
345 South St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Without incurring obligation | would ike tosee 
illustrated booklet and price of Anchor Top for 


Make of Car 
Model 
Name 


Address 
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the hopes of his heart. Incidentally he ex- 
pressed some little surprise that Chan 

Hop’ s bank roll was still in such a healthy 
condition. 

Again his erstwhile friend met him half- 
way. He bustled about setting his pots 
and pans in order while he explained with 
ingenuous confidence that the money Ah 
Jim saw was that which he had always kept 
as a reserve fund in the event of being 
a victim of some terrible malady. He 
further explained that Yen Sang, the little 
god of chance, had come to him in a vision 
in the middle of the night. He described 
with many oratorical flourishes how the 
latter had driven up to the kitchen door in a 
carriage completely covered with chrysan- 
themums, roses and cherry blossoms. He 
had alighted and laid his hand upon Chan 
Hop’s head. 

And in addition to this Chan Hop went 
on to state with additional elaborations 
how the divine custodian of good luck had 
put both arms round his neck and kissed 
him; bidding him be of good cheer, and 
whispering in his ear a behest to wager all 
his remaining wealth on a filly called Ap- 
plause, which was going to start in the third 
race the very next day. After a revelation 
of this kind Chan Hop had no choice but 
to obey. 

Ah Jim listened to Chan Hop's exposi- 
tion of enthusiastic belief with the grim 
smile of cynicism, because long ago he had 
forsaken the faith of his fathers and had 
gone ghost-dancing with the iconoclasts. 
From the pocket of his blouse he drew 
forth a list of the entries and scanned them 
rapidly. To his way of thinking, Applause 
Five or six re 
would be sure to beat her. Worst of all, i 
Chan Hop ever reached the betting _ 
with his money it would be lost to Ah Jim 
forever. This, he decided, must not happen. 

So Ah Jim launched forth into a dis- 
sertation on the fallacy of betting on un- 
known quantities. He reminded Chan Hop 
that the last race run by Applause had 
been a very bad one; that she was in 
among practically the same class of horses 
to-day and that she could not possibly win. 

To all this display of language Chan Hop 
shook his head in violent protest. He ex- 
plained that other races did not count. 
What mattered it about them anyway? 
Had not the little god visited him in the 
still hours of the night and whispered in 
his ear? No, no, Ah Jim could not possibly 
be right. He must be mistaken. Moreover, 
nothing that anyone could say would deter 
him from betting his money as he had been 
directed. 

An Jim saw it was useless to argue 
further. He concentrated on the idea of 
securing the money himself.. If Chan Hop 

was bound to gamble, why should he not 
lay the Ney That would be the easiest 
soluti He would try it anyway. 

“ ABblause would be a long price, 
tured-Ah Jim as he baited his hook. 

“Qh yes,” replied Chan Hop noncha- 
lantly;\‘‘the good little god mentioned 
something about that too.” 

That being the case, why should not 
Ah Jim and Chan Hop back their opinions 
in private? suggested the former as he 
watched his. prospective victim out of his 
narrow, slanting eyes. -It) was perfectly 


” ven- 


proper for.two Chinese gentlemen, such as 
they were, not to agree regarding the col- 
lective or individual merits of the speed 
Would there be-anything wrong 


kings. 
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should they make their wagers privately 
end without having recourse to the public 
places where white men gambled? 

Chan Hop pondered deeply for several 
moments. When he replied he had evi- 
dently weighed his words carefully. 

“Yes,” he thought; “there could be 
no harm in that; it would be perfectly 
proper.” Ah Jim must know that, either 
win or lose, the strong bond of friendship 
already existing between them could not be 
disturbed. The only thing, of course, that 
remained to be adjusted was the question 
of price. If, as Ah Jim had stated, five or 
six of the horses were sure to beat Ap- 
plause—why, the odds should be liberal. 
If they could arrange that to their mutual 
satisfaction Chan Hop had not the slight- 
est objection to making a private wager 
with his friend. 

As a rainbow trout rises to a judiciously 
chosen fly Ah Jim came back with a rush. 
Chan Hop was a peculiar character any- 
way. A man who was guided by visions 
and tin gods might change his mind in the 
twinkling of an eye. He hastened to assure 
Chan Hop that he would wager fifteen 
dollars for every one that the latter could 
produce on the proposition that Applause 
would not reach the finishing line before 
the rest of the field. How much did Chan 
Hop wish to wager? 

Chan picked up the money lying on the 
table and counted it slowly. As every bill 
fell from his fingers Ah Jim’s vulturelike 
gaze was glued upon it. When the tally 
was finished Chan Hop had counted out 
four hundred and seventy-six dollars; dol- 
lars that spelt easy money according to the 
expert estimation of the astute Ah Jim. 

“All right.” Ah Jim would cover that 
amount in the ratio of fifteen to one. It 
would take more than seven thousand dol- 
lars, but, as he hinted, they were both 
Chinese gentlemen, thank goodness, and 
nothing appealed to him more than a sport- 
ing proposition of this nature. ‘‘Would it be 
necessary to have a stakeholder?” he in- 
quired as if it was an afterthought. 

Chan Hop ventured the opinion that it 
would be the correct method of procedure. 
He believed it was usual in all such cases; 
he did not doubt his friend Ah Jim, of 
course, but still, life was replete with un- 
certainties and if anything should happen 
to either of them before the wager was 
decided there might be complications; be- 
cause, he reminded Ah Jim, up to date 
there had been no witness to their pact. 

And so it was that two Chinese gentle- 
men with sporting proclivities made a little 
journey over to the stable where James 
Monohan was trainer. The latter was a 
man who bore a high reputation for probity, 
and in his hands they placed the full amount 
of the wager as before stated, with instruc- 
tions to turn the whole amount over to the 
winner. 

After these things Ah Jim teetered back 
to his own kitchen, feeling that he had been 
baptized with the oils of joy and gladness, 
and congratulating himself that he had 
done a good morning’s work. He chuckled 
humorously when he thought of poor mis- 
guided and antiquated Chan Hop, who still 
believed in fairies. 


mi 


T HAS been said by men who are passing 

wise in such matters that all narratives 
of the conventionally successful brand must 
have a joyous termination for everybody 
concerned, but the reader can already see 
that in‘a case of this kind where two gentle- 
men make a wager from entirely different 
viewpoints such a culmination would be 
absolutely impossible. 


July 35,1920 


So it is that making the best of the 
present situation we must state without 
further waste of words that along in the 
afternoon the bay filly Applause, ridden 
by Patsy Duffy, got away in front when 
the on & lifted and fairly set the back 
stretch on fire as she juned home—making 
every post a winning post; winning, as 
Patsy would say, on the bitsky. Fighting 
for her head every inch of the way! Be it 
also recorded that as the cunning Ah Jim 
watched this marvelous reversal of racing 
form, old superstitions—forgotten since the 
early days of his youth—laid hold upon 
him and forced him back to a heathen be- 
lief in the necessity for being on good terms 
with the gods of destiny. 

Later in the evening Ah Jim with blood- 
shot eyes watched through the window of 
his kitchen, from which point he could see 
Trainer Monohan counting out to Chan 
Hop the winnings of his wager. Ah Jim, 
the savant, the iconoclast, the cunning fox, 
broke into a cold sweat and his knees 
trembled so that he had to cling to the 
windowsill. His whole personality was 
drifting from its mooring. 

Still later, when the lamps were lit, Chan 
Hop might have been seen working labori- 
ously on a long strip of pink-tinted paper. 
Upon this he was inscribing with a camel’s- 
hair brush certain quaint Chinese hiero- 

glyphics, the same being crowded into 
tn proximity because Chan Hop felt that 
he had a story to tell which called for 
fulsome elaboration. Also be it said that 
this red strip of paper did not represent a 
Buddhist emblem of happy augury. 

He did not complete his task until the 
big clocks in the city were tolling the mid- 
night hour. All was silent about the 
stables. Chan Hop manufactured a water 
paste of flour and liberally anointed the 
back of the pink strip which bore the evi- 
dences of his literary genius. Then he 
opened the door quietly and made a stealthy 
progress over in the direction of Ah Jim's 
kitchen. When he arrived there, with deft 
fingers he pasted the pink paper on the 
door, sighed happiiy, after the manner of 
one who knows that he has been rehabili- 
tated and that all the polite conventions 
have been observed. 

But in the morning Ah Jim arose be- 
times. He had naturally passed a sleepless 
night, and as he swung wide his kitchen 
door to let in the morning sunshine the 
pink strip of picture writing which had 
caused Chan Hop so much intellectual ex- 
ercise kicked him fairly in the heart. 

Stable boys coming to early-morning 
breakfast found Ah Jim huddled up on the 
doorstep, the very incarnation of abject 
misery. To save his life he could not divert 
his unwilling gaze from the pink strip of 
paper, on which a most drastic arraign- 
ment of duplicity and human infamy imag- 
inable had been recorded. Men addressed 
him, but he did not even answer. And, of 
course, no white man could have given a so- 
lution of the tragic air which permeated Ah 
Jim. How could they know that a master- 
ful mind had gone into eclipse ? 

But to Ah Jim the story of his undoing 
in its most minute details was as clear as 
the leaves that quivered on the trees out- 
side. Chan Hop saw to that. As he read 
and interpreted the manifesto he knew that 
the law of retribution as prescribed by the 
ethics of his ancestors had been accom- 
plished, and that whatever debt he owed 
Chan Hop had been paid in full. More- 
over, it was forced upon Ah Jim that any 
old time the little god of good luck put 
both arms round anyone’s neck it was 
incumbent on all those present to sit up 
and take notice. 
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It’s like having the Saniiian mammy cook 
right with you 


\unt Jemima’s tender, fragrant, golden-brown 
pancakes—with the real old-time southern 
Havor—you can have them in camp! Sz 





Makes delicious 

! waffles and muf 

easily : fins too 
Simply stir water into Aunt Jemima Pan- 

cake Flour and the batter’s ready. 


There’s no milk to hunt for; it’s already in 
the flour in powdered form. No eggs to buy; 
the flour’s so rich it needs no eggs. H/very- 
thing you need for perfect pancakes —except 
water —is in the one red package! 

By all means, take along a supply of Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour. To satisfy, gratify 
that healthy, out-door appetite. To make it 
easy for the “Cook.” 


t, 1920 i goo Mil 


AUNT JEMIMA PANCAKE FLOUR 
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This advertisement copyrighted, 1920, 


by The Haynes Automobile Company, 








THE HAYNES SPECIAL SPEEDSTER 


The jena bisa: Creation 


ANSWERING the demand for a swift, snap 
production—a truly individual car that full 
the wishes of those who desire a creation that pod 
the vibrant spirit of youth, a car that fairly breathes 
life and vigor and confident class—come: the new 
series Haynes Special Speedster. 


Haynes engineers and designers are alive to the dis- 
criminating desires of those who are satisfied only 
with that which exemplifies the utmost distinction 
and exclusiveness. In the new series Haynes Special 
Speedster, they have given expression in a new and 
beautiful way to the four essential factors of car- 
character which the Haynes has established — beauty, 
strength, power and comfort. 


The long, low, rakish lines; the deep, leather seat 
for the two passengers; the individual fenders and 
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CHARACTE 


~~ ‘Power 


Beauty -* Strength 





steps; the unique windshield and top ventilator; the 
speed-lines of the aluminum body—the low-swung 
chassis; the special compartments of the rear deck; 
the cord tires—all these give to the eye the promise 
which is more than realized when the car is swung 
into the roadway and given its head. 


Production of the new series Haynes Special Speedster 
must perforce be limited. The importance of making 
an immediate reservation is emphasized. 


The Brochure, illustrating and describing the new 
series Haynes character cars, is unusually beautiful. 
A copy will be mailed to you on request. Address 
Dept. 71. 

THe Haynes AutomMosiLtE CoMPANY 


Koxomo, INDIANA ‘ . U. 3. A. 
EXPORT OFFICE: - 1715 aie New York City, N. Y. 
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used as is even now employed in the house- 
hold operation. Saccharin and sulphites 
were formerly used in corn and peas, but 
this practice has been discontinued. 

Much study has been given to the bac- 
teriology of canned goods. This investiga- 
tion has shown that some cans contain 
bacteria in the spore stage, but that these 
germs cannot develop into active bacteria 
so long as the can remains air-tight. This 
means that such bacteria will not harm us 
unless the canned food is allowed to stand 
open before being used. Most of the exam- 
inations appear to indicate that properly 
prepared canned goods do not contain the 
— sms which produce food poisoning. 

About twenty-five years ago spoilage in 
canned foods was quite prevalent. ‘This 
trouble started a serious investigation by 
the canners, which is being continued ac- 
tively to-day. Early studies showed that 
the spoilage was due to bacteria whose 
spores were not destroyed by the process 
then used. In overcoming the trouble the 
canners increased the time and tempera 
ture of sterilization, which largely elimi 
nated the trouble. 

A recent statement of Dr. W. D. Bigelow, 
chief chemist of the National Canners’ As 
sociation, covered this point as follows: 

“‘In recent years canners have rarely had 
spoilage, but exceptional cases have oc- 
curred. Some canners, experiencing trouble 
for the first time, have been inclined to re- 
gard spoilage as a mystery that could not 
be avoided. Others have attributed it to 
defective material used in connection with 
their pack, such as defective cans or impure 
sugar or salt. Our laboratories have sub- 
jected this problem to the same line of 
attack that is used in studying epidemics of 
human diseases. The bacteria causing the 
swells and flat sours have been isolated and 
studied. The spores of the bacteria are 
heated with the various foods that have 
been found difficult to process, to determine 
how long they must be heated at certain 
temperatures to kill them. 

“In the examination the heat penetra- 
tion of the various foods is determined. 
This is accomplished by means of an 
ingenious apparatus which shows the tem- 
perature of the center of a sealed can while 
it is being sterilized, either in an open bath 
or a pressure kettle. By putting together 
the results of these two investigations we 
are able to suggest to the canning ¢ ompany 
the proper process to employ in destroying 
the particular bacteria studied. 

‘Since these are the most resistant = ic- 
teria the laboratory has encountered, it is 
believed that a process which will tune y 
them will insure sterilization. In addition 
to the bacteria above mentioned, we have 
studied two organisms in evaporated milk 
which resisted processing and subsequently 
caused the milk to turn bitter. One organ- 
ism was studied which spoiled canned 
hominy by giving it an unpleasant sweet 
taste.’ 

There has been considerable discussion 
in recent times concerning the question of 
whether or not the vitamines in food are 
destroyed in the process of canning. Very 
little information of definite character 
with relation to vitamines is yet available. 
We know that most foods in their natural 
states do contain minute quantities of this 
rather elusive substance. The general 
opinion seems to be that the quantity of 
vitamines which we obtain in a mixed diet 
is in excess of our body demands. 

There are three kinds of vitamines of 
which we know: The fat-suluble vitamines 


which are found in milk, egg yolk and leafy 
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vegetables, such as spinach, beet tops and 
other greens; the water-soluble vitamines 
found especially in seeds, roots and cereals, 
such as corn, wheat and beets; and the 
antiscorbutic vitamines, which are sup- 
posed to provide an antidote for scurvy. 

The fat-soluble vitamines exist also in 
certain vegetable oils and yellow vege- 
tables, such as yellow corn, carrots and 
sweet potatoes. These vitamines, as well 
as the water-soluble ones, are highly re- 
sistant to the action of heat. 

Recent articles in scientific journals fur- 
nish data which indicate that the canning 
process does not appreciably reduce the 
first two classes of vitamines. The anti- 
scorbutie vitamines are believed to be less 
stable toward heat, but are not seriously 
impaired by canning. One high authority 
presents data showing that canned toma- 
toes retain a sufficient quantity of this 
third class of vitamines to insure their 
value in counteracting scurvy. In canneries 
tomatoes are heated at 212 degrees in agi- 
tating cookers for six to ten minutes. This 
is ten or fifteen minutes less time than they 
are cooked in home canning. 

Speaking of temperatures, it may be gen- 
erally stated that no canned food is pro- 
cessed at a temperature in excess of 250 
degrees, and this maximum temperature is 
maintained only for a short period of time. 
Commercially packed beans are processed 
at 240 degrees for one hour, and do not 
suffer the destruction of their food proper- 
ties in this canning process that they do in 
home cooking at a lower temperature for a 
period of five or six hours. In New Eng- 
land the average housewife cooks beans for 
from eight to twelve hours. 

Apples and tart fruits are preserved at 
a temperature of 212 degrees, or boiling 
point, to which heat they are subjected for 


only eight minutes. Home-made apple 
sauce takes from twenty minutes t- half 
an hour at 212 degrees. The le acid 
fruits take more time to process, suti: of 
them requires more than fifteen ort. | ty 


minutes at the boiling point 

To briefly summarize the facts concern- 
ing the destruction of food values in can- 
ning, it appears that practically all foods 
suffer a greater loss of nutritive elements 
in ordinary home cooking than they do in 
the process of being preserved in large com- 
mercial plants. Home canners do not as a 
rule subject their canned vegetables or 
fruits to pressure. If they were equipped 
to do this there would be much less spoilage 
in the homemade pack 

The most serious error in the use of 
canned foods is the common idea that such 
foods are ready to serve, or need only to be 
heated before being eaten. It should be 
remembered that the canner’s task has 
been to collect the raw material, rid it of 
waste and deliver the refined food in good 
condition for the housewife or chef to exer- 
cise culinary skill in its final preparation. 

Food poisoning is often blamed on canned 
goods without a semblance of reason. Only 
too often people are made ill by certain 
foods through personal susceptibility. Sea 
food may not be contaminated, and still 
prove an irritant to certain individuals. 
In like manner, strawberries and other 
foods may agree with one person and poison 
another. Evidence has been coliected 
showing that with some people the use of 
certain canned food has the same effect as 
the same food freshly prepared. It is 
further true that if by chance meat or milk 
from a diseased animal should pass inspec- 
tion the operation of canning affords the 
maximum of protection. 


EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


Only a few years ago ptomaine poisoning 
was believed to be one of the commonest of 
ailments attributed to food. Recent stud- 
ies have proved that most of these cases 
are due to some other cause than that of 
food poisoning. Common causes of pto- 
maine are bacteriological infection, even 
dysentery; accidental poisoning with chem- 
icals such as caustic lye or saltpeter that 
got into the food by mistake or design; 
simple indigestion; and in rare instances 
even sunstroke. An outbreak in Chicago 
called ptomaine poisoning was found to be 
due to tartar emetic that had been put into 
the food with malicious intent. 

Dr. M. J. Rosenau, of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, is authority for the statement 
that the bacteria producing ptomaine poi- 
soning are first cousins to the typhoid bacil- 
lus, contain no spores and are easily killed 
by heat; they are not found in canned 
goods on account of the heat of processing 
Fire is the great purifier. Cooking is the 
greatest sanitary protection we have against 
infections of this kind. The safety of 
canned goods lies in the fact that they are 
thoroughly cooked. 

Doctor Rosenau further said: “It is now 
generally accepted that there is no such 
thing as ptomaine poisoning as that term 
was once understood. For example, nine 
students had a fraternity dinner at which 
the piéce de résistance was a turkey. Dur- 
ing the night most of them were attacked 
with cramps and diarrhea, and suspicion 
fell upon the turkey. We got the carcass of 
the bird for study. It had an unpleasant 
odor and gave evidence of putrefaction. 
Our chemists prepared an extract from the 
meat of the turkey in accordance with the 
classical method for extracting ptomaines, 
and when this extract was injected into 
laboratory animals it produced symptoms 
similar to those observed in the men who 
had eaten the turkey. It therefore ap- 
peared that we had actually obtained a 
ptomaine in captivity. 

“T then bought a fresh turkey, sound and 
wholesome, and induced the chemists to 
pass it through the same manipulations 
they had used upon the decomposed bird. 
The result was that precisely the same 
poisonous extract was obtained from the 
meat of the fresh turkey that had been ob- 
tained from the meat of the decomposed 
bird. In other words, it became evident 
that the supposed ptomaine was in fact a 
poison produced by the acids, alkalies, al- 
cohol and other strong chemicals used in 
making the extract, and did not exist as 
such in the meat of the turkey. ‘Ptomaine’ 
a term for a chemical substance of uncer- 
tain origin, unknown nature and doubtful 
existence.” 

Canned goods which are cheapest in 
price are often the most expensive from the 
standard of food value. 

Let us carry away the thought that 
canned goods already have the cleanest bill 
of health of any class of food we use, and 
they are continuing to improve in purity 
and quality as the months go by. The tin 
can is not only a food conservator but a 
remedy for menu monotony. By providing 
a ready market for surplus foodstuffs it has 
eliminated a large part of the waste in 
farming. It has helped in the building of 
railroads over dry plains, strengthened the 
lonely prospector in his patient search for 
the rare minerals of the earth, made pos- 
sible the discovery of Arctic poles, and 
simplified the work of meal-getting in all 
civilized homes. Instead of handing the 
tin can a slur let us bow in respect to its 
mighty service. 
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that is worth something to himself and to The biggest of big business is just as 
the railroad. The more he learns, and much—perhapsmore directly —in the hands 
learns well, the more certain is he to ad- of those who have come up from the bot- 
| | vance in position and in the amount of his tom as the smaller enterprises, or as indus- 
| monthly check. try as a whole at an earlier period. Consider 
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3 “Every engineer must first be a fireman, the largest, best known and at times most ; 
] | | | every conductor has beenabrakeman,every execrated concerns, such, for example, as i] 
} J section boss has been a track laborer, every the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. yi 

track supervisor has been a section boss. Here, if anywhere, we have big business, the , 
| 1| One railroad section hand in Illinois became power of wealth, the quintessence of capi- . 
u U president of the Canadian Pacific Railroad talism. At least that is the way it would 
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and was knighted. We refer to the late 
Sir William Van Horn. Another railroad 
president—Sir Thomas Shaughnessy — was 


| a supply clerk in Milwaukee. Our own 
president, Mr. Underwood, started at the 


bottom in the Milwaukee railroad yards 
and learned the business from the ground 
to the top. 

“It was a long road these men traveled. 
They had no one with family, or other in- 
fluence, back of them—nothing but their 


| own natural ability, the same and no more 
| than many of you who are shoveling 


gravel or tamping ties have got; but they 


| had ambitions, worked hard, attracted the 


attention of their superiors and soon began 


be expressed by those who do not approve 
of such large aggregations of capital. 

But the most recent addition to the 
company’s very important manufacturing 
committee at 26 Broadway, W. C. Koeh- 
ler, was a man who came to this country as 
an immigrant and began his work as a day 
laborer. He is now the manager of the 
largest single refinery. The new manager 
of domestic sales began as a clerk, and so 
did the latest addition to the board of 
directors. S. B. Hunt, vice president of the 
company and a member of the board of 
directors, began as a tank-wagon driver. 


Past Histories of Executives 


Q 5 to climb, slowly at first, but finally with 
y leaps and bounds. One of the largest corporations in the 
a Mle. his e ymen d t ‘inherit’ rail- world is Swift & Company. Its volume of 
¢ G d Cl h Int is country men do not ‘in it Tal 1 npany 
f) ua ra ntee ot es ; | road jobs; they earn them by the sweat of _ business last year amounted to $1,200,000,- 
UJ 1 | the brow—by hard and honest toil. 000, the largest of any of the packers. This 
“The history of the Erie, if written, would 
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ALL boys pass through a rough-on- 
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Give them clothes built for rough- 
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contain a long list of men whose hands were 
first calloused for years by contact with 
cement, iron, lumber, brake wheels, loco- 
motive levers, etc., before they reached the 
head offices. One, in the early days, was an 
Italian— Giovanni Morosini—who came to 
America as a sailor before the mast, and 
worked as a laborer on the docks. He - 
an Erie office boy. His rise was rapid, and 
in a few years he was auditor. 

“A. E. Rufler, transportation manager of 
the Erie, began railroad service as an office 
boy in Jersey City; Wm. Schlafge, mechan- 
ical manager, delights in referring to his 
start as a ‘smut-face mechanic’; F. |} 
Murray, shop superintendent at Susque- 
hanna, was an apprentice in the Meadville 
school; Frank Tuma, master mechanic at 
Avon, was originally a fireman on the 
Greenwood Lake division. The list could 
be extended almost endlessly. 


company was founded by Gustavus F. 
Swift, whose six sons now fill the majority 
of the positions on the board of directors as 
well as many of the higher official posi- 
tions. Offhand this would seem to be a 
tough case of concentrated wealth and 
power. It is to be presumed that all of the 
six brothers entered the business with an 
assurance that they would go through to 
important positions if they made good. 
Moreover, it would seem as if six were a 
very generous number, and that the chance 
for anyone else to get ahead, with six 
brothers in control, would be small indeed. 
But there are limits to which even six 
brothers can spread themselves out. 

Swift & Company has twenty-three 
plants in the United States, all of which 
need experienced managers and superin- 
tendents. It has a sales organization with 
400 branch houses, which necessarily in- 
volve well-qualified district sales managers. 


§ Dubbelbilt Clothes are made extra | _ “So you see, some of the men who order ‘There are great numbers of positions carry- 
, . | things done, and whose names signed toa_ ing salaries which would be considered 

efronge Two ar str: | | ; ° ° . : 
« strong at every p int of wear and strain | | piece of paper have great force and author- large in any walk of life, and which also 
} at seams, knees, elbows, seat, por kets. : ity, have bent their backs, calloused their carry responsibilities sufficient to satisfy 
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hands and soaked their shirts with sweat. 

They had to do it to reach the big desk. 
“But, of course, there isn’t a chance in 

a billion foram an to become an official of 


the most ambitious. 

Moreover, like other large corporations 
this one is constantly growing, and thus, 
entirely aside from the openings caused 
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| There’s good sty/e, too, Dubbelbilt English—not a chance. There will always ties are constantly being created. At the 
© Cloches And they are made of the be _ “~ of 7 by ap n labor for him, writer's request the company asked twenty- 
| : : and a living; but that is all. three department heads in Chicago, twenty- 
i U famous Walcloth long-wear fabric Ss, In (| “While this is being written there are’ three district sales managers throughout 
1 blues, browns, grays, greens, olive, and at work in humble positions on the Erie, the country, and thirty plant managers and , 
| i} “a ’ § many men who in future years will be the superintendents for information as to the 
i U smart mixtures. bosses— the superintendenis,the master me- first job held with the company, and the 
| or ean ee 26 =P U chanics, the foremen, the managers, the results are shown in the following tabu- 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
number of those who had any early advan- 
tages of inherited wealth or even of educa- 
tion was exceedingly small. 

[he most striking feature, however, is 
the fact that out of thirty plant managers 
and superintendents fourteen began as 
common day laborers. Even among the 
department heads and district sales man- 
agers six began in this way. Millionaires’ 
sons do not start out upon their careers as 
day laborers. 

One manager who was first a laborer 
says, “‘I don’t know that I had any special 
position except as general roustabout, help- 
ing with the shipping, polishing scales, and 
Another superintendent started as 
a laborer passing hooks to a man who was 
hanging off hogs. Another superintend- 
ent commenced as a messenger boy, carry- 
ing packages from one office to another. 
Still another's first job was driving hogs. 
Apparently these men had no particular 
inclination toward white-collar jobs. One 
man worked from age fourteen to twenty- 
one as a grocery clerk and delivery boy. In 
his twenty-second year he became a laborer 
for a small packing company, from which 
he went. into the big company as a clerk, 

He gave this up and again became a laborer 
before he started his upward round, 

One superintendent is unable to remem- 
ber the date when he began, but he knows 
that he received ten cents an hour for his 
work, Several went with the company 
nearly forty years ago. Others began only 
ten years ago in equally subordinate capaci- 
ties. One superintendent’s first job was as 
an oiler and helper in a machine shop, and 
another was engaged in tying strings. One 
superintendent served three years’ appren- 
ticeship in the packing business in Switzer- 
land, and when he came to this country he 
found that the industry was so different 
that he had wasted his time. He started 
all over again as a laborer. 

In the largest chain of restaurants in the 
country, which is said —I do not know with 
what truth—to be controlled by Rocke 
feller money, eight out of ten managers 
have risen from humble positions. Men 
who start as assistant cook become cook, 
then relief manager, assistant manager, and 
when a new place is opened, which is very 
often, manager. The Rockefellers may own 
a block of stock in this company for all I 
know; Wall Street has even dubbed the 
company “Standard Oil" controlled. But 
when a new restaurant is opened, or a new 
district manager is to be appointed, or a 
new general manager, the position does not 
go to a Rockefeller. 


” 
so on, 


From Humble Beginnings 


One of the largest manufacturing indus- 
tries in the world has upon its board of 
directors a large number of men who either 
founded the constituent companies of 
which this concern is a combination, or 
inherited the ownership of these formerly 
independent plants. These men are not 
very young, and concern themselves mostly 
with the financial end, They know com- 
paratively little of present manufacturing 
methods and processes. But every sin- 
gie executive in the operating end of this 
great corporation has risen solely because of 
merit, The general manager of one indi- 
vidual constituent company which has 
seventeen factories began as a very poor 
clerk, The manager of an important de- 
partment started on the docks. The general 
counsel started as an office boy. One of the 
operating vice presidents began as a clerk. 
Another vice president began as a salesman 
for a small concern. Four of the factory 
superintendents are less than thirty years 
of age and were all poor boys. One of the 
general managers is thirty-eight; and, in 
fact, many of the superintendents and 
managers are under forty, not one of them 
having begun with a pull. 

The newspapers recently have been filled 
with accounts of litigation concerning the 
disposal of the huge estate of Marshall 
Field, the merchant who founded the great 
dry-goods house bearing his name. 
youthful grandson is the chief beneficiary. 
But in 1917 there were said to be twenty- 
five or thirty men connected with the 
concern, receiving salaries of from $25,000 
to $50,000 a year, who did not inherit 
fortunes, most of whom, in fact, began their 
careers as office or messenger boys. 

Wall Street is usually depicted as the 
head and center of big ousiness. Now the 
head and center of Wall Street itself con- 
sists of the great banks that are located 


there. There is no denying that these banks 
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have a tremendous influence upon the com- 
merce and industry of the country and toa 
large extent determine their course. This 
is the very core of capitalism, as it were. 
But the same principle operates here as 
elsewhere. An analysis of the origin of the 
officers of one of the three largest banking 
institutions in Wall Street shows that most 
of them came from small towns in the 
South and West and had begun in very 
minor capacities, usually as clerks. The 
vice president of another of the three larg- 
est banks went to work as a delivery boy at 
the age of fourteen. He is now only thirty- 
nine. He had sense enough, however, to 
study stenography at night school while he 
was a delivery boy. 

Of course there are banks that are headed 
by the sons of the founders, and there are 
other financial institutions whose growth is 
so limited that a few men hang on forever 
apparently—to those below them. But in 
the banks that are growing rapidly new 
vice presidents, second vice presidents and 
assistant cashiers come upon the stage 
with bewildering rapidity and frequency. 
A few years ago the writer knew the names 
of practically all the bank officers in New 
York City of the rank of cashier, vice presi- 
dent and president. But so fast have 
the promotions come that the names of the 
majority are now unknown to me. Espe- 
cially do the promotions come rapidly in 
the largest banks, those which incidentally 
really do constitute the money power. 


Chances for Young Bankers 


Though many of the directors of large 
metropolitan banks often represent, and 
avowedly at that, nothing but accumu- 
lated wealth in the form of large estates, 
rich families and the like, there are perhaps 
as many cases where the directors represent 
productive efficiency and their own un- 
aided efforts. One of the organizers of a 
new bank in New York City was curious 
recently to trace the beginnings of the 
members of the board of directors. He 
vyicked five men at random, all of them 
~- of important corporations. One 
began as a lineman for the Chicago city fire 
department at twelve dollars a week; an- 
other as a runner for Armour & Company 
at five dollars a week; a third as a bank 
clerk at ten dollars a month; a fourth— 
now head of one of the country’s best- 
known department stores—at chopping 
and selling wood; and the fifth in an 
insurance office at $2.50 a week. 

Or take another side of the financial 
structure, the big life-insurance companies. 
I have secured detailed biographies of all 
the officers of one of the largest companies, 
with outstanding insurance of well over 
$2,000,000,000. The president of this con- 
cern was certainly not born with any 
unusual advantages, because his father was 
a cabinetmaker. The young man, however, 
studied law in the evenings and worked his 
way through the Harvard Law School. 

Naturally, on the staff of an insurance 
company one would expect to find many 
college graduates, because the work is of a 
scientific and technical character. Of three 
vice presidents, however, two were born on 
farms and did not have the advantage of 
private-school educations before going to 
college, but went to the publie schools, one 
to a country school and the other to a small 
village school. One of the second vice 
presidents worked in a sawmill and had 
only a high-school education. Among the 
junior officers a number were born on 
farms, and among those who were born in 
the city several started as office boys. One 
of the superintendents of agencies attended 
only a country school and entered business 
at the age of twelve. He was born on a 
farm, as was another superintendent of 
agencies, who likewise did not have the 
advantage of a college education. 

Moreover, there is a constant procession 
into the most sacred precincts of high finance 
on the part of the self-made man. I mean 
not merely into positions of managerial 
responsibility, but into that more remote 
and abstract realm where a few men acting 
as trustees and directors for vast wealth 
tell the mere managers and presidents of 
corporations where they get off. Indeed, to 
be quite frank about it, the game could not 
be kept going if it were not for a constant 
infusion of new blood. 

One instance will illustrate this tendency. 
James S. Alexander, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, of New York 
City, which is either the second or the 
third largest in the country, recently has 
been elected to many boards of directors of 
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the largest corporations, positions which in- 
dicate that he is at the very top of financial 
power. But ten or fifteen years ago Mr. 
Alexander, though well known to his fellow 
bankers in New York, did not hold any 
such place. He began his career in a small 
country dry-goods store without a bit of 
wealth, position or influence. 

This i is a typical case of what might be 
called infiltration, It is boring from with- 
out and not from within. Those who have 
even a glimmering of the continual changes 
of policy, vicissitudes, mistakes, blunders, 
failures to plan ahead and other evidences 
of anything but a perfection of efficiency or 
certainty of success on the part of big busi- 
ness, do not need to be told how necessary 
it is for the great corporations, both finan- 
cial and industrial, to receive an infusion 
of new blood continually. 

“There are fewer bars to promotion in 
the banks and big corporations in New 
York City than elsewhere,” said a promi- 
nent banker. ‘Here in New York any ad- 
vantages of wealth or social prestige which 
may help a man in the beginning are good 
for only a few weeks. The pace is too swift 
here in the financial center for pull to count 
for any length of time. So many corpora- 
tions are brought here to be reorganized 
that there is no time to consider a man’s 
connections. Every day a corporation must 
be saved. This means a new crowd is rushed 
to the rescue, and no one stops to think 
whether they all have the proper social 
and plutocratic connections.” 

This is an extreme statement of course, 
and was probably intended to be such to 
emphasize the point. It is a fact, however, 
that corporate houses are constantly be- 
ing cleaned in New York, because it is the 
financial center of corporate life. 

Only recently a company considered to be 
one of the richest and most prosperous in 
the country found itself unable to handle 
its business, having fallen behind in new 
contracts during the war. Perhaps its 
officers lacked the vision and imagination 
to cope with the new problems confronting 
them. At any rate, a new president was 
quickly appointed and many new experts 
with full power to put their ideas into oper- 
ation were hastily brought from other parts 
of the country and given important posi- 
tions. Most of these were men under forty 
years of age. 


Executives From the Ranks 


Anyone who takes the trouble to study 
the progress of corporations over a period 
of years will bear me out in the statement 
that inherited wealth rarely keeps an ex- 
clusive hold on a big concern for very long. 
For a few years the majority of a board of 
directors may consist of men who have in- 
herited wealth or who merely represent 
large accumulations of it. But it does not 
take long for such a personnel to bring dry 
rot upon a concern, unless of course the 
heirs of fortunes prove to have ability equal 
to that of the self-made type of man. 

The youngest of six brothers who in- 
herited and still dominate one of the largest 
industrial organizations in the country re- 
cently told a group of foremen at the closing 
meeting of a course in production methods 
that he supposed he had got his job by 
means of pull, but that he was soon given 
to understand he could not hold his job 
through pull, Mere wealth and influence 
cannot keep an industry alive unless it has 
the spark of life in it, and that comes only 
from managerial ability. 

Let us look at the subject in a coldly 
mathematical manner. The unadorned fact 
is that the number of young men of in- 
herited wealth who also have managerial 
ability is insignificant in comparison with 
the number of directive, administrative, 
executive and managerial positions to be 
filled. If the industries of the country had 
to depend upon the competent sons of the 
rich to manage them, most concerns would 
shut up shop to-morrow. Nor is this neces- 
sarily a reflection upon the boy who is born 
with a silver spoon. From the mere point 
of view of numbers it is obvious that there 
are not enough rich men’s sons to go round, 
even if they were willing to go through the 
preliminary drudgery required to qualify 
for most managerial positions, 

Even in concerns that are controlled by 
one man who has inherited that control and 
who heads the company because of his stock 
ownership, practically all the executive 

sitions are filled by men who have come 

rom the ranks. I have in mind a company, 
with sixty thousand employees, whose pres- 
ident and largest stockholder is the son of 
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the founder of the business. All the other 
important positions, however, are filled 
without exception by men from the ranks. 
These have risen from positions as office 
boys, clerks and laborers in the plants. 

It is true of course that a considerable 
part of the rewards of industry, of its profits, 
go to those who contribute capital but no 
personal ability or effort. The Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey is a conspicu- 
ous example of a great and suce -essful cor- 
poration with a few owners of great blocks 
of common stock, men and women uniden- 
tified with the actual management, but 
fortunate enough to be the children or grand- 
children of founders of the company. But 
even in this extreme instance a large num- 
ber of people in the organization availed 
themselves of the recent opportunity to 
subscribe to the first issue of preferred stock. 

In industry as a whole, however, scores, 
perhaps hundreds of thousands of active 
men—the managers, superintendents, tech- 
nical experts, sales managers, salesmen and 
the like—are sharing in the profits. 

In the business world it is accepted as a 
matter of course that the ambitious execu- 
tive desires to acquire an interest in his 
business when that interest is at all worth 
having. Indeed there is a certain element 
of absurdity in decrying the big profits of 
business when one considers how large and 
ever increasing a portion of these profits 
goes to persons who ten or fifteen years ago 
were shop workers, clerks, stenographers 
and office boys. 


Employee Stock Ownership 


The number of large corporations whose 
stock is neither available in the public 
markets nor obtainable for the managerial 
staff by private arrangement with the 
owners is exceedingly small. When it comes 
to interesting the rank-and-file worker the 
question is admittedly more complicated. 
Many of these workers have only enough 
money to buy one or two shares, the owner- 
ship of which can make but little difference 
to them. Labor leaders speak of the evils 
of paternal savings and stock-purchasing 
plans fostered by the employes and manage vd 
by him. The evils presumably consist of 
tying the worker to the job. 

But whatever the possible evils of such 
ownership may be from the standpoint of 
organized labor, the tendency for workers 
of all classes to buy stock in the corpora- 
tions by which they are employed is dis- 
tinctly on the increase. Moreover, this new 
type of corporate ownership seems most 
marked in the case of the very large corpo- 
rations. In other words, the profits of the 
very large corporations, which are the most 
criticized, are tending more and more to go 
to labor itself. 

As yet there are few large corporations in 
which the rank and file or even the higher 
grades of workers own more than a rela- 
tively small minority of the stock, rarely 
more than five to ten per cent. But the 
worker’s participation in this form of 
ownership is steadily growing and raises 
the question whether labor could not, by 
investing its savings, within a compara- 
tively few years actually obtain a large 
minority or even majority interest in many 
of the greatest companies. 

Already the employees of the United 
States Steel Corporation own ten per cent 
of the stock, and even in the strike year of 
1919 more than 66,000 employees sub- 
scribed. Of the employees of Swift & Com- 
pany 11,000 own stock outright, and 23,000 
are making payments for further allotments. 
Nearly 20,000 employees of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company have 
paid in full for stock, and 9000 are paying 
at the rate of two dollars a share per month. 
Several of the large rubber companies have 
encouraged the purchase of stock by em- 
ployees. Of a recent issue of $40,000,000 
of preferred stock of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company more than 17,000 em- 
ployees took a total of $7,000,000 par value. 
Workers for the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company took $500,000 of $10,000,000 of 
new preferred stock, and the company 
asserts that this was done entirely on the 
employees’ own initiative and wholly with- 
out aid from the company. 

The Du Pont Powder Company is a con- 
spicuous example of a great corporation 
dominated by heirs of its founders, and 
very distant ones at that. But even here 
nearly one-half the total number of stock- 
holders are employees. The General 
Motors Corporation has a savings and stock- 
purchasing plan, and of 62,297 employees 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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OCKS with style and wearing 
quality. True hosiery economy 
is found in stylish durability. 


Durable-DURHAM Hosiery for 
men has the beauty that is possible 
only with a foundation of honest 
worth. Fine yarns give lustre and 
durability. Careful knitting and fin- 
ishing contribute fit and comfort. 
The non-fading Durham dyes re- 
tain their richness of coloring 
through long wear. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
new styles for men in Durable- 
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DURHAM—the Carr-lisle with back 
seam and the Cavalier. Both are fine 
mercerized lisle, in all fashionable 
shades. Other styles in all weights 
for every season and every purpose. 


The Durable-DURHAM line is 
complete to meet every hosiery need 
of the family. It is hosiery of true 
economy for women and children 
and men. A trade mark ticket is 
attached to every pair. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
Sales Offices: 88 Leonard Street, New York 
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DURHAM HOSIERY 


For Men, Women and Children—Made strongest where the wear is hardest 
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New York 
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Dance to the music of famous bands 
and orchestras—on the Victrola 






The very latest and most tuneful dance 
numbers, played by musicians who are past | 
masters in the art of delighting dance 
lovers. All the dash and sparkle and 
rhythm that make dance music so entranc- 
ing. And always ready on the Victrola! 

Hear the newest dance music at any 
Victor dealer’s. Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all 
dealers’ on the Ist of each month. 
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eligible to participate more than one-half 
had taken advantage of its provisions at the 
end of last year. Other great corporations 
in which employ ees have bought or are in 
process of buying stock on a large scale are 
Sears, Roebuck; Eastman Kodak; Procter 
& Gamble; American Sugar Refining; 
United States Rubber; and Endicott- 
Johnson. 

In most of the cases cited the company 
itself either initiates these plans or has con- 
siderable control over them. Cften the 
stock is sold to workers at less than its 
market value and always it is sold on easy 
terms. But if the workers and their trade- 
unions do not like these paternalistic fea- 
tures they are at liberty in practically every 
case to go into the open market and buy 
control if the business is a presumably 
profitable enough one to attract them. 
George E. Roberts, banker and well-known 
writer on financial subjects, has recently 
pointed out that if all the railway employees 
in the country saved on an average of fifty 
dollars a year each they could buy control 
of the New York Central System in cne 
year, of Baltimore and Ohio and Erie to- 
gether in less time, and all the through 
lines between Chicago and New York 
within five years, at present market prices 
for the stock. 

Whether such a plan is feasible or not it 
is clear that many forms of concerted, 
group action on the part of the workers 
tend to increase their opportunities, en- 
tirely aside from any questicn cf actual 
individual promotion to managerial posi- 
tions. Take one example. If the plan to 
elect representatives of the workers to the 
boards of directors of corporations should 
become at all common even the rank-and- 
file workers would have a representative 
part at least in directing the affairs of their 
companies. Of course they can never all 
become presidents any more than all soldiers 
can become generals, except perhaps in 
certain Latin-American countries. 

But to state the idea in a somewhat 
extreme form the man will be split. One 
part of him will continue to work at a 
bench and the other part through his repre- 
sentatives will participate in the higher ad- 
ministrative affairs of the business. Just 
how much importance should be attached 
to such a development is another question. 

From one point of view it is unfortunate 
that the public is told so much about the 
presidents of great corporations. We hear 
so much of Schwab, Ford and other men 
at the head of their respective enterprises 
that unconsciously we think of these great 
concerns only in terms of one personality. 
For years the public thought of the Bell 
Telephone System in the personality cf 
Theodore N. Vail. It long knew of oil only 
in terms of Rockefeller, of the railways at 
one time in the persons of Hill and Harri- 
man, and so on through a long list of indus- 
tries. Leaders have their good points, but 
subordinates have almost as great or some- 
times equal ability, and are to a certain 
extent discouraged by the continual and 
exclusive publicity which falls to the lot of 
a few of their chiefs. 


Playing Up to Executives 


The public has been so fed up with nev 
paper and magazine accounts of great 
financiers, multimillionaires, bankers and 

captains of industry that it has almost for- 
gotten the existence of lieutenants. There 
was only one General Pershing in the war, 
and goodness knows he had his full share of 
publicity. But the 30,000 or so other offi- 
cers really had something to do with the 
management of the affair. One reason 
industry is thought of as being autocratic 
and concentrated is because people so love 
to read about big figures, and writers find 
it so profitable to dish them up. Un- 
fortunately there is no Sunday newspaper 
or magazine market for the biographies of 
assistants and superintendents. 

Where the president of a large corpora- 
tion is a strong personality the whole tend- 
ency in the organization is to play up to 
him. It is a well-known fact among news- 
paper men that no official or employee of 
the United States Steel Corporation is per- 
mitted to say a word for publication—that 
is, for quotation over his own name or that 
of the corporation—unless E. H. Gary, 
chairman of the board of directors, gives his 
O. K. to the statement or puts it out over 
his own name. This means of course that 
the largest corporation on earth can make 
no statement to the public except through 
one overworked man. This is just one of 
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many ways in which the whole personality 
of the gigantic organization must pass 
through the prism of Judge Gary’s mind. 

It is not a part of this article to criticize 
such a policy, but obviously one result is 
that the public thinks of the United States 
Steel Corporation as a dominant individual, 
Judge Gary. There may be, indeed are, 
hundreds of other men of marked ability 
and varying personalities in this organiza- 
ticn, but the public is not allowed to know 
about them. The steel corporation is the 
most conspicuous case of this kind, but the 
tendency is a common one in the corporate 
world. The result is a most unfortunate 
impression in the public mind to the effect 
that a few individuals, each very rich and 
supposed to be autocratic, dominate and 
control the industrial structure. In many 
cases they are autocratic, but, after all, their 
power and influence are nothing like so great 
as the public thinks they are, because they 
are able to function only through having so 
many responsible and capable subordinates. 

“There are always more responsible 
positions than appear or than the public 
hears about,” said one of the leading cor- 
poration lawyers in New York City. “I 
know, because these companies come to us 
to arrange their bond issues, mortgages and 
the like. There is a steel mill in Ohio, the 
president of which I had heard of for years. 
He came to see us many times and he is a 
fine man. But I had occasion once to go 
out to the mill, and there in back offices I 
found a whole lot of chaps who knew just 
as much about the business as the president. 
The companies always send a smooth, well- 
dressed man to interview us, but when we 
go out to the mills we always find a lot of 
people in the back offices not nearly so well 
dressed or so smooth, but just as able when 
it comes to the business itself.” 





Education in Industry 


But entirely aside from the few highest 
positions, the large corporations are, to an 
extent little appreciated by the public, the 
greatest training schools and colleges for 
business opportunity that we have. What- 
ever the faults of large-scale industry may 
be, certainly many of its most important 
units have developed training and educa- 
tion toaremarkable extent. It is not neces- 
sary to cite figures to prove this point. 
Anyone familiar with technical subjects 
knows that for young men to be graduates, 
let us say, of concerns like the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing and 
American Telephone and Telegraph means 
a great deal. Men who had worked with 
these and similar corporations were in great 
demand during the war. 

Now it is well known that many cor- 
porations train more men than they can 
hope to use. The big corporations can 
allord it and they have the facilities to do 
it. The General Electric Company has run 
through a so-called test course more than 
2000 engineering graduates, only fifty-four 
per cent of whom remain with the company. 
The Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company also has trained, both 
among college graduates and shop workers, 
far more youths than remain with the com- 
pany. But the significant point is that 
great numbers of these young men, both 
college and noncollege, go to smaller com- 
panies and use the training they have re- 
ceived in big business to their own great 
advantage, and often in building up com- 
petition to the big concern. 

Entirely aside from the employees of 
large corporations who go into smaller en- 
terprises on their own account, there is a 
constant flow of employees of big concerns 
into better-salaried positions with smaller 
companies. A small company finds itself in 
need of a man and discovers one in the big 
corporation at thirty-five to forty dollars a 
week. It offers him fifty to sixty dollars 
and takes him away. 

Such words and phrases as “‘trusts,’ 
“monopolies,” “big business’ and “the 
concentration of wealth’”’ have been so 
dinned into our ears in the last decade or 
two that we have fallen into the fallacious 
idea that the tendency of large corporations 
is solely to shut off small enterprises. Big 
business, so we have come to view it, de- 
prives men of the opportunity to start and 
succeed in little business much as big fish 
eat up little fish. This ideais very prevalent, 
not only among persons with social and 
revolutionary leanings but also among the 
most conservative. 

Now of course we have had trusts and 
monopolies, and several large corporations 
have tried successfully to drive competitors 
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out of business. But the idea that little 
business generally is being killed off is mere 
theorizing in its worst form. Most persons 
who believe that little concerns no longer 
have any chance are led to that opinion not 
from a study of the facts in the case, but 
solely by deduction, and a lame one at that. 
They think because big corporations are in 
many cases steadily growing that little 
companies cannot grow. But, unfortu- 
nately for this theory, the facts do not work 
out that way. 

The truth is that big corporations often 
create a market for the little fellow, not in 
the same line perhaps, but in those allied 
to it. The little industry in precisely the 
same field is killed off often by the develop- 
ment of large-scale production, but that 
very development affords opportunity for 
small ente rprises in near-by lines. It is 
doubtful perhaps if any other concern than 
The Ford Motor Company could manufac- 
ture the same car at the same price. But 
large-scale manufacture of the Ford car has 
created an opportunity for great numbers 
of specialty manufacturers. Judging from 
the advertisements I have received from 
the makers of Ford accessories and from the 
pages of advertisements of these products 
in automobile magazines, I should be fin- 
clined to the opinion that Mr. Ford has 
been of the greatest assistance to young 
and ambitious mechanics wishing to set up 
in business for themselves as accessory 
manufacturers. 

Large-scale production of course can go 
only to a certain point; beyond that it is 

wasteful and inefficient in the extreme. It 
is successful only on standardized products 
but the world is a very long way yet from 
living on standardized products. When the 
trust movement started in this country 
about a quarter century ago it was assume | 
that big business would triumph over little 
business in almost every line. But there 
never was a greater fallacy, and in the 
failures and reorganizations of many of the 
trusts of twenty years ago we have had 
the proof that big business has distinct 
limitations, 

“We are about the only people that ¢ 
make an electric railway,” said a repres sent 
tive of one of the greatest electrical con- 
cerns, “‘ but in creating a market for electric 
railways we make a market for any number 
of parts that the little fellow can produce 
better than we. With our huge resour: 
we conduct expensive research, and after 
we have determined that the product can 
be made and that a market can be created 
then we enter upon long and costly adver- 
tising campaigns to create it. Then, after 
the market is made by the expenditure of 
our money, the little fellow comes along and 
grows rich making parts and specialties for 
this new market, and we get cussed out for 
being so big.” 


Pink Wheels Come High 


When so-called trusts were first formed it 
did not occur to the organizers that over 
head expenses might eat up most of the 
profits. To-day the managers of large cor- 
porations have Jearned the frightful danger 
from overhead expenses and are able to 
operate profitably only if they turn out a 
st odeetienlaneteah. Small manufacturer 
with a few employees and practically no 
accounting or clerical organization have 
practically no overhead expenses. One 
authority has estimated that the overhead 
expenses of the big manufacturer often run 
four times as great as those of the very 
small one. 

The Ford Motor Company could not 
possibly afford to make one or two cars with 
pink wheels. The profits on hundreds of 
standard cars would be jeopardized by the 
effort of the giant organization to turn from 
its regular work to paint the wheels of a 
few cars pink. But the little machine shop 
on a back street could make a car with pink 
wheels as cheaply as one with black. 

A representative of one of the largest 
manufacturing companies, which among 
other things makes a standard type of 
engine, told me that for a certain special 
engine the real cost to his company would 
be ten times that of a very small machine 
shop where the proprietor spends part of 
his time in actual manual work. Of course 
the big company can often afford to take 
contracts at less than the cost of production 
in order to get them away from the small 
competitor or to destroy him. But this 
kind of business is not successful in the long 
run for most big concerns, and there are 
innumerable instances where the big com- 
pany does not even attempt to go after 
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many classes of specialty business which 
the public would naturally suppose it is 
fitted to handle. 

In this country to-day there are no less 
than 1700 separate manufacturers of auto- 
mobile accessories. Relatively speaking, 
these are all new concerns, and the great 
majority of all these manufacturers have 
risen from the ranks in very recent years 
One of the most prominent of these men 
was a blacksmith in his earlier days. An- 
other gives his first three occupations as 
farmer, teacher and letter carrier. 

It is true of course that even in as new 
an industry as the making of automobiles 
there is a tendency for a few large com- 
panies to dominate the field. At present 
there are several hundred separate com- 
panies making passenger cars and trucks, 
but as far as passenger cars are concerned 
it is probable that ten companies handle 
seventy-five per cent of the business. The 
enormous volume of business turned out 
by three companies alone —Ford, General 
Motorsand Willys-Overland —is well known 
to everyone. But the fact remains that 
several hundred other companies are suc 
cessfully making ¢ arsand th it 1700 separate 
companies are making accessories. All to- 
gether something like 7000 companies are 
making parts for automobiles, 


Equality of Poverty 


No matter what growth may be attained 
by the three big concerns just referred to, 
and perhaps by two or three others, it is 
unlikely that most of the accessories can be 
made by them. The ramifications are too 
great. Big business succeeds best where it 
concentrates on a few standardized prod- 
ucts, a fact which cannot be too often re- 
peated. There are several shoe companies 
whose daily output fairly staggers the im- 
agination, but they cannot make nails and 
eyelets, through which the shoe strings run, 
anything like so profitably or so well as a 
specialty man with fifty employees. 

In the same way the great automobile 
manufacturers are up against it when they 
try to make spark plugs and speedometers. 
The two largest electrical companies in the 
country have reached enormous size, but it 
is stated on good authority that certain 
small but well-known specialties are most 
unprofitable to them. 

All this is carrying coals to Neweastle as 
far as my readers are familiar with any 
particular industry. Any person well in 
formed as to a specific business knows the 
intensity of competition in his own line 
He cannot find time even to read the adver 
tisements of his competitors in the trade 
journals. There are so many small manu- 
facturers that even to get them together 
into a trade association is always a des- 
perately difficult job. 

But let us return for a moment to big 
business itself. We calmly assume that 
before the advent of large-scale production 
everyone was happy, because each man 
worked solely in his own interest and man 
aged his own business or craft. When we 
speak in a critical way of the present un- 
equal distribution of wealth and of the lack 
of opportunity for the mass of the people, it 
is usually with the implied idea that at 
some earlier period of history both wealth 
and opportunity were more generally avail- 
able. But the historical facts indicate that 
at earlier periods the equality was more 
often one of poverty and of no opportunity 
at all. Whether it was better to starve as 
an independent workman in an earlier day 
or receive large wages now as an employee 
of a soulless corporatic¢ yn is not so simple a 
question as it seems offhand 

Perhaps what is sometimes considered a 
passing of opportunity is only a change in 
its form. If large corporations are managed 
properly they are capable of substituting 
for the old sense of inde pe ndence of the in 
dividual craftsman all manner of economic 
securities which the individual worker or 
business man never had and can never hope 
to have. Weare still a long ways from per 
fection in this respect. Large corporations 

still discharge thousands of workers at the 
first sign of business reaction But more and 
more the tendency of the well-establishe 
corporation is to keep as many of its worke 
ers in steady employment as possible. This 
is in the interest of both the companies and 
the employees themselves 

Organized labor's criticism of stock- 
purchase plans has been referred to. Wel- 
fare work is spoken of as hellfare work, and 
profit sharing, bonuses, old-age pensions, 
group insurance and the like are often de- 
nounced as schemes to prevent the worker 
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What your Tailor says 
about buying a Belt 


“Men ofttimes pay $100, $125, or $150 for a suit, 
he will tell you, “and then go out and buckle on the 


first belt that comes to hand.” 


“A misfit belt can mar good tailoring —a belt that 
fits can add to the goodness of good tailoring. A belt 
is something a man should buy with his eyes open.” 
Men who hearken to the advice of their tailors 
wear Braxtons-——the belt that’s shaped to fit the 
body neatly and naturally. 

You get your choice in the Braxton of seven dressy 
leathers, 
changeable buckles. You get a belt that supports 
your trousers comfortably and stylishly, without 


all custom-made, with snaps for inter- 


undue binding. 


You can't mistake any ordinary belt for the Braxton 
and name “Braxton, 
the Belt for Men” 
stamped on every 
box and belt. 


—but to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, 
look for the “Camp- 
bell Products” tag 





The Perkins Campbell Company, Cincinnati, O. 
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from getting a fair wage or from bargaining 
effectively with his employer. But, after all, 
the labor union itself is nothing but a 
fighting device to obtain for its members 
economic security and advantages, to pro- 
tect them from vicissitudes. If the worker 
can really get these benefits in ot her ways, 
where is the function of the union? 
Employers have not yet become angels 
by any manner of means. But anyone who 
studies the efforts that great corporations 
are making to protect their workers from 
economic vicissitudes cannot fail to be 


| impressed by the steady progress being 


made. There are many large corporations 
to-day whose various benefit funds depend 
upon continuity of employment, showing 
that the companies are anxious to provide 
steady employment fortheir workers. More- 
over, the very size reached by many of these 
companies almost automatically provides 
protection against unemployment for vast 
numbers of employees. There is an increas- 


| a tendency to remove what might be 
le 


d the speculative chances off the back 

of the ordinary worker. 
Perhaps the greatest point made against 
modern industry is the loss of a sense of 
craftsmanship on the part of the worker 
because of the size of the units. Much is 
said of absentee ownership and the evils 
thereof. Now all these evils may be freely 


| admitted, but there is another side which 


| has been too little ¢ emphasized. 


In many of 


| these organizations there is a morale or 
| spirit which pervades practically the entire 





| many walks of life. 


force. A man does not necessarily have to 
own a business to take pride in it. Re 
porters, who are often the most poorly paid 
and hard worked of men, often prefer to 
work on a big city newspaper rather than 
on a small country sheet, even though the 
chance of owning the big paper is far less. 
In fact, it is extremely difficult to get bright 
young reporters to work on small and un- 
known papers in which they might easily 
acquire a financial interest, and only too 
easy to get them to enter the employ of the 
great city journals. 

The reporter enjoys the importance of his 
big paper, he likes the push of the crowd 
and the very size and consequence of the 
undertaking, even if he does not own it. He 
feels pride in it because it is so big and 
carries so much influence. Of course other 
workers do not have the same direct means 
of self-expression as the newspaper re- 
porter. But they feel the effect of their 
work and their fellows’ work upon the com- 
munity. They often feel an immense per- 
sonal pride in the enormous achievements 
of which they are a part. 


Merit at a Premium 


Take the telephone operator as an ex- 
ample. The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company has more than 200,000 
employees, and in its main office there are 
several bushels of newspaper clippings tell- 
ing of the heroism of its operators. These 
my: are animated by the spirit of the game, 

by the pride of doing well, especially in a 
dangerous emergency, what they are ex- 
pected to do, just as much as if they owned 
this $500,000,000 corporation. 

A recently compiled list shows 600 em- 


| ployees’ magazines, those which are pub- 


lished by large companies for the benefit of 
their employees. This may not be a very 
important fact, but it shows at least that 
large-scale industry is wrestling with the 
problem of making the workers feel at home. 
These papers deal in personal items con- 
cerning the workers in much the fashion of 
a country newspaper, and the items are 
of course supplied by the workers them- 
selves. Athletic and social events are re- 
ported minutely and the papers are for the 
most part read with great eagerness by those 
for whom they are intended. 

In the preparation of this article I have 
talked with a great variety of persons, in 
One of the most com- 
mon remarks they make, always with an air 
of earnestness and real personal conviction, 
is in regard to the insistent demand for men 
of ability. ‘“‘ There was never a time,” says 
the chief engineer of an organization em- 
ploying 18,000 people, “when individual 
merit was sought so earnestly or when 
proper performance of duties was more 


quickly rewarded.”’ 


The common way of expressing it is to 
say that there are more high-salaried places 
than men to fill them; or, in other words, 
that the demand is greater than the supply. 

“Is there a chance for young men to go 
ahead?” said a banker, repeating my ques- 
tion. “‘Once a young man gets into this 
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atmosphere of overworked executives he 
ean go ahead if only he is willing to take 
some of the load off their shoulders.” 

Now of course there has never been a 
time in the world’s history when extraor- 
dinary ability did not win a great reward. 
Put in more pessimistic terms, there has 
never been a time when the strong could 
not benefit, we will not say at the expense 
of the weak necessarily, but more readily 
than the weak. In this sense the demand 
for men to fill important positions at high 
salaries has always been and will always be 
greater than the supply. There is nothing 
new in this fact; and when business men 
make the st: atement with nothing in mind 
except that ability is rare, they are only 
repeating old stuff, older than the history 
of mankind itself. 

But when you hear to-day that there are 
more opportunities for men to fill important 
positions than there are men fo fill them, 
the real point is that industry is extending, 
expanding, developing at a tremendous 
pace. Industry is constantly opening up 
new territory, reaching here and there, tire- 
less in its efforts to supply the ever-growing 
nee + of mankind. A few perhaps of the 
older lines become less profitable and prom- 
ising. But the total volume, variety and 
number of business enterprises keeps grow- 
ing day by day. 


How Good Jobs Multiply 


As each new field is opened up a large 
number of men who had but little hope of 
forging ahead seize their opportunity, and 
a new group of millionaires, along with an 
even greater mass of persons in comfortable 
circumstances, are added to the already 
existing group. At any given point of time 
one may say that the masses of people are 
doomed to an unchanging lot. It may look 
that way at the moment, but a year later a 
new industry will have risen and great 
portions of the rank and file have broken 
away. 

in a country which is growing, where 
conditions are changing, where markets are 
widening and new products are constantly 
being put upon them, it cannot be fairly 
said that one must wait to step into dead 
men’s shoes. The point has been made that 
a mail-order catalogue of to-day includes 
thousands of articles not in the catalogues 
and perhaps unheard of thirty years ago. 

I asked a subordinate official of a large 
—- company what he thought of 
the subject of opportunity. His answer 
was brief but pointed: “In the last few 
days two or three new men have come in 
here on the top floor. New blood is coming 
in all the time.” 

The phrase ‘‘top floor” has more than a 
mere physical significance. In most large 
corporations the top floor is where the 
higher executives have their offices. If the 
top floor is steadily changing one may be 
sure that those beneath it are shifting just 
as rapidly. I visited the top floor of another 
gre at concern, engaged in an older industry 
than the manufacture of automobiles, and 
one which in popular consideration prob- 
ably seems much older than it really is, so 
accustomed have we become to the use 
of the telephone. Yet the telephone is 
very new indeed in reality. Ten or fifteen 
years ago there was a president and a cou- 
ple of vice presidents upon the telephone’s 
top floor. 

They were rather lonely there because 
there was plenty of empty space. Now 
there are six or seven vice presidents, and 
another building is in course of erection 
which will also contain its top floor. 

It is rather difficult to refer in detail to 
specific companies without running the 
danger of overemphasizing this or that 
concern. At the same time this is the only 
way to make my point clear. Consider the 
Cities Service Company, which operates oil 
and public-utility properties. In 1906 the 
company had three executives and ten 
assistant executives; it has now 300 execu- 
tives and perhaps 1500 assistants. One of 
the officials of the company has figured that 
the same rate of growth will mean 1500 
executives and 5000 assistants at the end of 
another ten years. In explaining these 
figures to a group of employees the official 
said that there was a good opportunity for 
every man in the room, and in view of the 
growth already reached the opinion ex 
pressed seems entirely conservative. 

Periodically this country has developed 
new industries; the railroads, oil, steel, 
telegraph, telephone, automobiles, moving 
pictures—to name only a few of the most 

(Concluded on Page 100) 
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"AS GOOD AS IT LOOKS” 


Balance, easy driving, and comfort were set as prime require- 
ments by the builders of the Moon Motor Car. Custom- 
built quality was to be provided at moderate price. 


Attainment of this difficult goal meant careful selection 
of every standard part on the basis of reputation, together 
with ability to maintain quality at a uniformly high level. 
When it came to axles, the decision was for ‘Timken-Detroit, 
the axles you’ll tind under twenty-six well-known makes of 
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(Concluded from Page 98) 
conspicuous. In the same way old indus- 
tries have expanded until they were un- 
recognizable. Surely it is not reasonable to 
suppose that similar developments are at 
an end. Mr. Schwab often has said that a 
young man seeing the wealth accumulated 
by Andrew Carnegie in 1880 might natu- 
rally suppose that opportunities were over 
in the steel business. But now forty times 
as much steel is being produced as in 1880. 

It may be added also that in the mean- 
time Schwab had taken Carnegie’s place as 
the dominant figure, and as even Schwab 
himself is beginning to grow old other 
equally promising leaders are coming up. 

few years ago it was fashionable to 
suppose that the creation of large fortunes 
had come to an end. Many had been made 
from the development of railroads, steel, 
oil and other industries. But the large 
combinations were being attacked by the 
Government and it was thought that new 
legislation would prevent the accumulation 
of millions in the future. These fortunes 
had been built up, it was said, because the 
country was new and there had been no 
antitrust laws. In many classes of business 
it was thought that the Government would 
not permit the creation of millions in the 
future, and in other lines competition would 
be too keen. 

But even while people were talking in 
this manner ideas were becoming inven- 
tions, inventions were growing into indus- 
tries, and unhampered by any government 
regulation or interference a whole new 
group of millionaires was springing up. 
There were the automobile, the phonograph, 
the moving picture and the airplane; any 
number of new types of merchandising, and 
all sorts of new power machinery. 

Nor have science and invention come to 
a stop by any means. They move along by 
giant strides, ever promising and producing 
new articles. Government regulation may 
prevent more fortunes in railroads, but who 
is to keep the men from becoming rich who 
find a new fuel, who make the airplane a 
great commercial success, or who invent 
new engines, storage batteries and motors? 

“Success and security were never so 
abundant nor so easily attained by men 
with capacity and a sense of proportion as 
they are in the varied and flexible world of 
to-day,”’ says H. G. Wells in a recent book. 
“We live in an affluent age with a nearly 
incredible continuous fresh increment of 
power pouring in from mechanical inven- 
tions, and compared with our own most 
other periods have been meager and anxious 
and hard-up times. Our problems are con- 
stantly less the problems of submission and 
consolation and continually more problems 
of opportunity.” 


From Bench to Boardroom 


Even in the older industries, expansion, 
extension and new uses open up totally new 
horizons. Not only has steel production 
increased to an incredible extent but many 
new kinds of steel are constantly coming 
upon the market and making fortunes for 
those alert enough to push them along. 
With the advent of the internal-combustion 
engine the oi! industry, which dates back 
relatively far in our history, has taken on a 
new lease of life, almost without parallel in 
any field. 

Complaints of lack of opportunity are 
not common in Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana 
and other states that have recently been 
blessed with discoveries of petroleum. We 
talk about the pioneer days having passed, 
but in this whole vast southwestern area of 
the country we have duplicated in the last 
few years the very conditions of youth, ad- 
venture, and the marvelous rise of whole 
multitudes of men which characterized a 
very much smaller area in the earlier days 
of the repubiic. 

Standard Oil is still a great name to con- 
jure with in oil. But in addition to the 
thousanda upon thousands of small con- 
cerns that have sprung up, a half dozen 
great enterprises have been developing, one 
or two of which are but little if any behind 
the Standard in size and power. The very 
recent success of men like Sinclair, Doheny, 
Doherty and Cosden, all up from the bottom 
ranks to enormous wealth in a very short 
period of time, shows that the crust is far 
from hard as yet. 

In the same way in the steel industry the 
growth of rivals to the United States Steel 
Corporation like the Bethlehem and Mid- 
vale, with the rise of men like Schwab, 
Corey, Grace and Replogle, in this case all 
from ‘the ranks of manual labor, points the 
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same way. On the railroads, it is true, there 
has been but little growth. It is significant 
that the majority of railroad presidents 
have risen from such positions as fireman, 
brakeman, clerk, telegraph operator and 
the like, and these presidential positions 
pay and always have paid large salaries and 
carried with them great power. 

Unfortunately, however, the railroads 
have always paid rather meager salaries to 
those in minor managerial positions, a fact 
which no doubt has discouraged the rank 
and file and tended toward the extremely 
close unionization of the industry. The 
plain fact is that the railroad service has 
had much the same deadening effect upon 
individual opportunity as the government 
service. Promotion has been too slow, and 
the rewards, except in the highest positions, 
of which there are not enough to hold out 
much inducement, far too small. 

But there are other means of transporta- 
tion. The automobile industry has been 
referred to before. Relatively speaking, 
everything in it is new; and the majority 
of the several thousand manufacturing 
companies have been built up by men who 
did not occupy positions of any importance 
or responsibility when the industry began. 
On the board of directors of the General 
Motors Corporation, the largest combina- 
tion in the field and employing the largest 
capital, are six or seven men who began 
literally with their hands. The scheme of 
organization in the company is in itself a 
most striking evidence of the short distance 
from bench to top place in management. 
The managers of the subsidiary companies 
which actually make the cars are also the 
presidents of these companies and are at 
the same time vice presidents of the big 
holding company, directors in it and mem- 
bers of the executive committee cf its board 
of directors 


Lucky Garage Men 


Entirely aside from the question of 
passenger-car development, the motor truck 
has created a great field by itself for enter- 
prise, managerial ability and business op- 
portunity. To quote an authority on the 
subject, “Trucks are in such great demand 
that anything which is called a truck and 
will stay together for a short time goes 
at the present moment.”” There is every 
reason to expect an increasing demand for 
automobiles, both trucks and passenger 
cars, from other countries. The export de- 
partment of one concern alone has grown in 
a few years from thirty or forty men to 500. 

Consider foramoment the humble garage. 
We take the garage very much for granted 
and expect to find one every few miles 
along the main highroads. Indeed there 
are nearly 32,000 garages in the country. 
But a garage was an unknown institution a 
comparatively few years ago. It has de- 
veloped in response to the demand, and the 
result has been an important and in many 
cases lucrative occupation for great num- 
bers of men. 

It is not my point that every garage has 
been successful. Especially in the last few 
years, since it has been very difficult to get 
delivery of cars, dealers who have main- 
tained expensive sales offices and whose 
profits depended almost entirely upon their 
sales of new cars rather than upon repair 
work and other incidentals have in some 
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cases had a hard time of it. But take the 
country over, itis a matter of the commonest 
observation that great numbers of young 
men have built up little industries in the 
form of the local garage to a fairly success- 
ful point, with the even greater advantage 
of being engaged in work that is enjoyable 
and independent. 

It is a matter of common observation 
that thousands of head mechanics and 
proprietors of garages are relatively young 
men. Naturally, promotion is rapid, because 
the business is steadily growing in volume 
and it is a very short step from apprentice 
to chief mechanic or proprietor. Many 
mechanics leave large factories to enter 
garages because of the great variety, diver- 
sity, freedom and independence they gain. 
In the big factories the workman often does 
only one thing, but in a garage he shifts 
from job to job and takes part in many 
processes. A mechanic who recently left 
one of the largest automobile factories to 
go into a small garage or machine shop 
gave as his reason that he couldn’t lift his 
elbows in the big factory. 

The writer knows of a young man of 
twenty-one or twenty-two who is now chief 
mechanic in a garage and who only a few 
years ago was mowing lawns at a small 
stipend. This rapidity of promotion is some- 
thing even the casual visitor to the garage 
sees all about him. Go to one of these 
places in the fall and you will notice a 
number of boys as helpers. Go there the 
next spring and one of the boys will be 
among the chief mechanics. 

These are certainly the conditions we 
ike to think of as characteristic of our 
democracy, even if they do not make for 
perfect workmanship. Moreover, whenever 
real ability is shown the field is very great. 
A garage proprietor who learns to do any 
particular class of work especially well 
and goodness knows there is variety enough 
in his business—soon blossoms into the 
owner of a machine shop and then into a 
manufacturer. The automobile industry is 
so vast, its ramifications are so many, that 
special ability quickly develops into a little 
industry all its own. Recently a garage 
proprietor who showed an especial alertness 
in operating new power machinery was 
taken into the employ of the largest manu- 
facturer of such equipment as a salesman, 
and in his first year sold $1,000,000 worth 
of such equipment. 


Fortunes in the Movies 


A number of years ago an acquaintance 
of mine bewailed the fact that he had not 
entered the automobile industry and made 
a fortune when it was new. A few months 
ago he was talking in the same way regard- 
ing the motion-picture business. Here is 
another, even newer, industry that has made 
great fortunes for a number of producers 
and has set up for the most part in success- 
ful business thousands upon thousands of 
exhibitors. The moving-picture theater in 
the small town is duplicating the garage in 
affording an opportunity for great numbers 
of people who otherwise seemed to have no 
especial future before them. 

There are 14,000 theaters in the country 
to-day, with box-office receipts of $750,000,- 
000. Moreover, there are several sections 
of the country, especially New England, 
which, in the opinion of authorities, are 
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backward in the development of theater 
facilities. The growth of the large and 
palatial moving-picture theater, especially 
on the Pacific Coast, in the last two or three 
years has been one of the most astonishing 
developments in the whole history of busi- 
ness. In several of the coast cities the 
mammoth movie theaters are actually 
pushing banks and department stores out 
of the prize locations and dominating the 
life of the people. Theaters are being built 
to cost as much as $6,000,000 apiece. 

Obviously, in a development like this 
there is opportunity for many men. The 
thing may be overdone, of course, but in 
the meanwhile thousands have risen from 
o»scurity to opulence on the strength of it. 
The two best-known producers to-day 
practically had their offices in their hats 
six or seven years ago. Both of them were 
insignificant merchants ten years ago. 

Not even yet has the motion-picture 
industry become conventionalized. The 
salaries paid—I am not referring to stars — 
are still far higher than for similar ability 
in other fields. One often hears that the 
professions are overcrowded, and perhaps 
the older ones are. But new professions 
and occupations steadily increase in num- 
ber, and they are not overcrowded. Col- 
lege professors on salaries of $2000 to $5000 
a year, who happen to have a gift along 
certain literary or dr2 natic lines which fit 
into the motion-picture scheme, are offered 
$20,000 to $25,000 if they will work for 
this new industry. To a certain extent of 
course the industry is or has been most 
attractive to the rolling-stone or adven- 
turous type of man and woman. But that 
only goes to strengthen the point I am try- 
ing to make, that there is no hard crust in 
this country which holds everybody down 


A Warning to the Screen-Struck 


Incidentally it may be said that these 
remarks do not refer in the slightest degree 
to the acting end of motion pictures. I 
have been urged by authorities on the sub- 
ject to warn readers that though the 
industry has afforded business opportuni- 
ties to thousands and still does afford them, 
it is already hopelessly overrun with appli- 
eants, both male and female, who wish to 
become stars. So, reader, if you are dis- 
satisfied with your present job do not 
gather the idea from this article that you 
are destined to be a Charlie Chaplin or a 
Mary Pickford. 

Shipbuilding, shipping and foreign trade 
and banking are other fields that appar- 
ently are only beginning to develop in this 
country. ‘‘America has the capital and 
raw materials to build railroads in other 
parts of the world, develop water power, 
open mines and banks and develop indus- 
tries and shipping,” said one of our cap- 
tains of industry recently, ‘but we have a 
dearth of men to undertake these projects. 
There is a veritable scramble for comers. 
There is not the slightest doubt that what- 
ever obstacles there may be in the way of 
extending our foreign trade, the shortage 
of men is one of the most important.” 

Finally, it is clear that the new forms 
which merchandising and retailing have 
taken open up many new lines and occupa- 
tions. Thestatement was recently made that 
the department stores of the country need 
more than 5000 executives at the present 
moment. The tremendous growth of these 
stores in the last ten years has created a 
natural shortage of trained executives, and 
nowhere perhaps is the percentage of mana- 
gerial positions to rank-and-file workers 
higher. Then there are the chain stores, one 
of them having nearly 5000 units, each of 
which of course must have a separate 
manager... These are positions that do not 
require a great amount of education or 
early advantages. These positions do not 
go ty men who start with wealth or social 
prestige, and yet those who hold them are 
in direct and active line of promotion. 

Most of the large chain-store systems are 
headed and managed by men who had 
nothing but the idea and their own vigor, 
ambition and initiative to start with. But 
why go on any longer? Each new industry 
we investigate will only afford a repetition 
of the same story. The men and women 
who have no vigor, no initiative, no ambi- 
tion, no educational advantages, have got 
to be taken care of, but it will be a sorry 
day for human progress when no one 
places any faith in Shakspere’s warning: 


Men at some time are masters of their fates : 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
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Figure the cost of shoveling and 
forget the cost of shovels 





You pay ‘your shoveler a daily wage of, 
say, $5. For that $5 you figure to get 
certain work done. 

You get what you pay for only if that 
shoveler throws a full shovel load of so 
many pounds so many times a minute. 


If his shovel blade is worn short, he 
gets less than a full load. 


If it is worn unevenly, or duiled, or 
turned, he has to waste time working it 
in or pushing with his foot. 


If it is bent or cut, he has to stop to rap 
off material caught on the projections. 


If it has lost its ‘‘ hang’’, he tires sooner 


We know of Red Edge scoops that have 
shoveled 20,000 tons of coal. 


Scientific experts, by putting the right 
Red Edge shovel into the hands of a miner, 
have increased his daily output almost 
three-fold (in the case of copper from 8.5 
tons to 22.9 tons). 


Great railway systems, mining corpora- 
tions, contractors, and the United States 
Army long ago proved how Red Edge 
shovels and scoops cut down the cost and 
tine of shoveling. 

What makes them different ? The fact 
that the blades are rolled from Chrome- 
Nickel steel, heat-treated, hard as tool 


steel, tough as spring steel. 
and has to rest oftener. ’ os emg 


Each completed shovel is given three 
thorough tests before the Red Edge trade- 
mark can go on it. You can see on each 
blade the litthe mark made by the Brinell 
test, for testing the hardness of the steel. 


The waste of labor costs due to making 
men use shovels that are old before their 
time is appalling. 



















All shovels look and perhaps act alike 
when they are new. It is when they have 
been on the job for a while that the differ- 
ence begins to show on the payroll. 


Whether you buy shovels one at a time, 
or by the dozen, or by the carload, Red 
Edge shovels will cut your shovel cost 
20%, and cut your shoveling cost even 


Red Edge shovels are the highest first- 
more than that. 


cost shovels made. They are the lowest 
in ultimate cost, because they last so much 
longer. But their real economy comes in 
the cost of shoveling. They don’t wear 
dull or thin. They don’t buckle or bend 
or nick. They hold their size and shape, 
keep their edge and ‘thang’. They let your 
man take an honest shovelful every time. 


WYOMING 


RED EDGE 


SHOVELS - SCOOPS - SPADES 


How Red Edge shovels became the leaders 
is an absorbing—yes, romantic story of 
modern industry. It is told in pamphlet 
form. Ask our distributor — probably the 
leading hardware store in your town —for 
it, or write us. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEI 


Wyoming, Pennsylvania 
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The amount of service delivered by a casing 
depends in large part upon the ability of 
the tube within it to hold air unfailingly 
under every condition of travel. 


As a staunch tire slashes through crushed 
stone, pounds over ruts and jagged rock, 
plows through chill mud and baking sand, 
think of the tube’s responsibility! 


Under these, as under all other hardships of 
the road, the unseen tube must lend un- 
wearying support to the tire. 


Frank B. Lambert of Chicago, who uses 
Goodyear Tires with Heavy Tourist Tubes, 
writes thus of his experience: 


“T have driven 76,000 miles on Goodyear 
Tires and Tubes and know them to give 
excellent mileage. Last month I renewed 
two Goodyear Cords, each of which had 


gone 22,000 miles, while those on the rear 


THe GoovpyrarR TIR! 


‘They Lengthen Tire Life 


Bi 


wheels are not much worn at 12,000 miles. 


While this is tribute indeed to the worth of 
Goodyear casings, isn’t it an even stronger 

endorsement for the tubes which made 
such mileage possible? 


Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes are dui/t up 
layer-upon-layer, and their valve-patch is 
vulcanized in. 


Their initial cost is no more than the price 
you are asked to pay for tubes of less merit. 
Why risk costly casings when such sure 
protection is available ? 


Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes are placed 
in heavy, waterproof bags and like all 
Goodyear products are built to protect our 
good name. 


More Goodyear Tubes are used than any 


other kind. 
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FLESHPOTS OF EGYPT 


(Continued from Page 17) 
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house now, and a guest re- 





important, they can afford 
to hoard their crops. They 
plant as much cotton as they 
can. Indeed, some of them 
have planted two crops in 
succession. The y have been 
known to plow up grain to 
put in cotton. 

There is no use trying to 
regulate the amount of cot- 
ton planting. Twice only 
during the war was there leg- 
islation to limit cotton grow- 
ing-—during the first and 
fourth years, so as to have 
the country almost self- 
supporting in wheat. During 
the first year the legislation 
was successful only because 
the price of cotton was low. 
In the fourth year the legis- 
lation was a farce, though 
now and then fields planted 
to cotton were plowed up. 

The fellahin are kindly, 
biddable people as a rule, 
but when they think of cot- 
ton they see gold, and since 
the government cannot allot 
a guardian for each fellah 
cotton will continue to be 





proaches him for his bad 
manners. He will fear noth- 
ing and he will make my 
money. fly like the birds.” 

Fleshpots in Egypt, but 
not for everyone. . Behind 
the beauty and wealth of 
Egypt lies the fleshless fig- 
ure of poverty. Picturesque 
color cannot hide its gaunt 
lines. The inequality is 
common enough everywhere, 
but in Egypt the faulty dis- 
tribution of the wealth is 
glaring. The rich are far too 
rich and the poor too poor. 
For all the Oriental submis- 
sion here, as all the world 
over, the poor and the lower 
middle classes are protesting 
about the rise in prices, the 
high cost of living and the 
profiteering. 

They are saying: “They 
told us it was the war that 
caused the high prices. The 
war is over. Why don’t the 
prices go down?”’ 

In Cairo and Alexandria 
and in the smaller cities 








overplanted. 

Sometimes the fellahin are 
afraid to spend. One day a 
friend took me to see a gentleman whom 
I wil! call Said Mahomet and who, she 
said, was one of the richest men in the Delta. 
I supposed we were going to some cream- 
colored villa with a formal garden outside, 
marble steps and a genial Berber in a 
white robe, red sash and red tarboosh to 
open the door for us, and then a room or- 
ientally furnished with divans, pamage 
upholstered with leopard skins, elaborately 
carved chairs and lamps and screens of 
many colors. Instead we went to the out- 
skirts of the town to a cluster of houses 
built of mud bricks, and roofed —so far as I 
could see—with heaps of fodder. We en- 
tered a room that had one door and a win- 
dow with shutters, but no glass. An old 
woman in black sat on the floor chopping 
twenty-five cents’ worth of vegetables in 
an earthen dish. She murmured “Syled,” 
and bowed with the sweeping gestures 
which mean, “I salute you with my feet, 
my heart and my brain.’” Then she scut- 
tled into an inner room. 


The Philosophy of Said Mahomet 


Presently we were asked to follow her. 
We found a grimy, dark hole with a dirty, 
priceless carpet on the floor, and in the 
corner a dirty, faded bed, which my friend 
told me had been just as it was for twenty 
years. 1 saw fleas hopping along with 
the mosquitoes in the mosquito netting, 
{ suppose they were 
the great-great- 


Mahmudia Canat 


The student sprang to his feet, blushed, 

and bowed and departed. 
Said Mahomet remarked: 

man—not rich, as you say.” 

“Come, come, Said Mahomet,’ pro- 
tested my friend, ‘‘my husband knows the 
affairs of the bank where you keep your 
money. They say you are always putting 
money in and that you never tz ake it out. 
You must have $1,000,000. Why don’t 
you spend for yourself, Said Mahomet? 
You should have an automobile and a big 
house in the Gizirah.’ 


“Tam a poor 





grandchildren of the 
fleas that had set- 
tled there twenty 
years ago. Said 
Mahomet was lying 
on the bed—an old 
wrinkled man, wear- 
ing the brown skull- 
capand white turban 
of the fellahin. Be- 
side him sat a clean, 
cocky young man in 
European clothes, a 
tarboosh on his head, 
a cigarette in his 
mouth and his feet 
on the bed. “Stu- 
dent” was written 
all over him. Said 
Mahomet and my 
friend greeted each 
other warmly, and 
then the cocky youth 
said, “Good day, 
ladies.” 

My friend stared 
at him, and then she 
said to the old man: 
“Said Mahomet, you 
arearich and worthy 
man. Have you not 
taught your grand- 
son that an educated 
gentleman rises 








Said M: home +t lowered his voice, 

“Tt is true,’’ he whispered. ‘I am rich. 
I do not know how rich. But when are 
riches ever certain? When I was a young 
man the pashas I worked for beat me. My 
sheik robbed me again and again. Before 
that, when I was but a child, my father was 
beaten to death because one day he drove 
the pasha’s wife to a house that was not on 
the list the pasha had given him. It is wise 
for a poor man not to appear rich. But if 
I am foolish to fear, my grandson, who is 
educated, will be reckless. He rules the 





there is bitter poverty. In 
certain parts of Upper 
Egypt, where the produc- 
tivity of the land is relatively small and 
where grain is not grown, people are say- 
ing: ‘‘ What is the use of growing so much 
cotton for the sake of profiteers when we 
can’t grow wheat for ourselves?”’ 

Poor people are leaving these regions, 
where there is no wheat for them, and are 
coming down into the towns, where they 
know that bread is still to be had and where 
they hope that somehow they can keep body 
and soul together. They and the wage 
earners and small clerks may be ignorant 
or only partly educated, but they know that 
the rise in wages has not by any means 
corresponded to the rise in the cost of 
living. They know, too, that profiteering 
has been excessive, shameless and almost 
without legal restraint. 


A Land Without Income Tax 


There are men and women in this coun- 
try who are going about with murder in 
their hearts against the merchants whom 
they believe are keeping away food from 
them, hoarding it in an expectation of 
higher and yet higher profits. There is no 
doubt that the ease with which some of the 
riots that upset Egypt were started was due 
in part to the unrest caused by the period 
of high prices. 

People who are above the starvation mar- 
gin—clerksand minor officials—who are not 
expected to fall below a certain standard, are 

at their wits’ ends to 
know how to mini- 











mize the shabbiness 
that is creeping over 
their appearance, 
and how to get med- 
icine for their sick. 
Any added expense 
to them now, how- 
ever small, is a 
tragedy. 

The very govern- 
ment is poverty- 
stricken. It struck 
me that for a coun- 
try as rich as Egypt, 
£28,000,000 was a 
very small budget. 
The first question I 
asked about direct 
taxes brought me 
information that left 
me gasping. I dis- 
covered that the 
land tax is exactly 
the same as it was 
between 1900 and 
1906, though cotton 
has brought almost 
as much as eightfold 
what it did in those 
years. Next I found 
out about the reve- 
nue tax. It is like 
the snakes in Ire- 
land. 








when a lady enters 
the room?” 


Jliohammed Ali Square in Alexandria. 


Above —The Egyptian Farmer at His Threshing 


(Continued on 
Page 107) 
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Ice has its limitations. 


It does not always protect food. 
Germs multiply in its damp; 

It brings disorder in its wake; 

It is not always safe for table use. 


The safe refrigeration is Isko. 
* + 4 ok ok 


Isko, to the housewife, is a symbol of convenience and 
cleanliness, for it first brought scientific, electric refrigera- 
tion to the home. 

To her it means no soured milk or cream or tainted foods; 
Isko’s cold is clean and dry. 

No worry lest the iceman fail to call; Isko’s electric cold 
is constant. 

No drainpipe to clog, no ice chamber to scald out; Isko has 
none of these. 


Switch on the current, just as you would light the evening 
lamp, and the refrigerator is flooded with a clean, dry chill. 


And the cold is constant, for it is regulated by an automatic 
control which prevents wide fluctuation. 


When the food compartments are cold enough, Isko stops 
quietly of its own accord. When the temperature starts to 
rise, Isko turns on its flood of cold. 


And so it goes, night and day, in winter as in summer, in 
spring as in the fall, guarding the family’s health, protecting 
the family’s food. 

The same scientific, constant cold which Isko provides for 
the household is also available to commercial establishments, 
large country houses and clubs. 


In commercial use as in the home, Isko prevents food spoil- 
age, guards health and reduces refrigeration cost—and its 
dry, clean cold costs less than ice. 


‘tp ° ‘ P 
Our booklet, Electric Refrigeration,’ and 
the address of nearest dealer sent on request 


Tue ISKO Company, 2525 C/ydourn Avenue, Cuicaco, ILL. 





Eleétric Refrigeration 
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Do You ‘Really Know 
What Ditto Is? 


Ditto 


THE QUICKEST WAY TO DUPLICATE 


Showing how an exact im- 
pression of the ‘‘original’’ is 
left on Ditto’s copying surface 


EVENING POST July 35,1920 
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Ditto is a duplicating or copying machine which 
speedily reproduces anything that can be typed, written 
or drawn. 

Ditto’s field lies between the typewriter, with its three 
or four carbon copies, and the “long run” machines 
used to produce thousands of copies. 

Ditto’s operation is simplicity itself. Your regular 
hand or typewritten “original” copy is, by means of the 
carriage, brought smoothly into contact with Ditto’s 
copying surlace, where an exact impression is left 
in a few seconds. Then the “original” is removed and 
Ditto is ready to reproduce up toa hundred clear, neat, 
accurate copies. 

Ditto has revolutionized office prattice by its swift 
copying of orders, invoices, requisitions, accounting 
forms, tags and cards, cost and production reports, sales 
and advertising bulletins, as well as charts, graphs and 
drawings. 

Ditto can be put to countless uses and at every turn 
it saves—saves time, saves labor, saves clerk hire, pre- 
vents mistakes. 


Send for the Ditto Man—a trained ? who will 
tell you how Ditto will save for you. Telephone the 
Ditto office or write for The Ditto Book. 


Duplicator Manufacturing Company, Chicago 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
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(Continued from Page 104) 

My informant was a plump Levantine 
who wore the tarboosh, but for business 
purposes only. He does not read American 
magazines. He does not read anything, I 
should say, except business letters and 
checks, and so I shan’t hurt his feelings by 
saying that the type of Levantine he rep- 
resents would not make an agreeable im- 
pression in an American business house. 
He is the orientalized European whose 
greed and agile depredations have helped 
make the Egyptians distrust Europeans. 
He and his like have no sense of nation- 
ality. They take out whatever citizens’ 
papers will best serve their business ends. 
They exploit with no sense of obligation to 
the exploited, and they seem to care for 
nothing but making money. There are, of 
course, exceptions to the type. 

“Egypt,” said the Levantine, “is no 
place, madame, for a gentleman of the 
world, madame. The people of Egypt are 
impossible, madame. I assure you, madame, 
that it wounds me to have my business 
here. But what would you have? There 
is no income tax, madame. I make a great 
deal of money, madame, which I spend in 
pleasure in Europe during six months of the 
year.” 

No income tax! I thought of the wives 
of rich pashas I had seen in the most 
luxurious of motor cars, in French clothes, 
with priceless necklaces gleaming under 
their thin veils, their little children of vary- 
ing complexion attended by French or 
English governesses. In the length of ore 
string of carriages in any city ene can 
always count enough wealth to feed the 
hungry of that city. 

In the United States, at any rate, peonle 
are pretty straight about giving back the 
right percentage to the Government, he 
they rich or only comfortably off. Who- 
ever has been obliged to cut down in 
luxuries to pay an’income tax is perhens 
justified in feeling a human wrath against 
people who don't have to pay it. Why 
should anyone else’s w ithers be unwrung 
in Egypt or anywhere else? 

Mastering my fear of being buried under 
“‘madames,”’ I asked the Levantine why 
there was no income tax. 

“The income’tex, madame. How can 
there be an income tax, madame, when 
there are the capitulations, madame? No 
foreigner would care to live in Egypt with- 
out the capitulations, madame. They are 
our protection, madame.” 

““But—but don’t you want to pay just 
taxes for the sake of the country where you 
make your money?” 

The bluntness of the question had no 
effect on the sensibilities of the Levantine. 
Said he simply: ‘‘ We foreigners, madame, 
don’t like to pay taxes, madame.” 


Foreign Population 


Don't like to pay taxes? So that settled 
the question! And the capitulations were 
the shield and buckler. It seemed that 
whenever I tried to get at the economic 
conditions of the government of Egypt I 
encountered the capitulations, in which the 
United States is concerned along with some 
fifteen other nations. 

The capitulations grew out of an agree- 
ment made in 1536 between Francis I and 
Solyman II, Sultan of Turkey, by which 
the Sultan agreed to open certain ports in 
Turkey and Asia Minor to French mer- 
chants and promise protection to all Chris- 
tian subjects within Ottoman borders. 
Christians, being considered perpetual 
enemies and no better than dogs, could not 
have treaties made with them. Instead 
they were granted privileges, or imperial 
diplomas containing sworn promises. In 
other parts of the Ottoman Empire en- 
croachment was guarded against. But the 
khedives of Egypt allowed European priv- 
ileges which were not sanctioned by treaty 
to drift through the years into the position 
of rights. 

Real statistics are hard to get in Egypt, 
though guesses are plentiful. It is not 
certain just how many foreigners sheltering 
under the capitulations there are in Egypt. 
In 1907 there were about one hundred and 
fifty thousand. At that time there were 
three times as many Greeks as British; 
1.7 as many Italians as British; while the 
French population was only one-third less 
than the British. Between 1897 and 1907 
the Greeks and Italians increased sixty-five 
per cent and forty-three per cent respec- 
tively. What the increase has been in the 
last thirteen years I have no means of 
knowing. 
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Regarded as units, 
relatively small part of the Egyptian popu- 
lation, but looked at from the financial 
standpoint they bulk large. They carry on 
the real business of the country; they do 
the exporting and the importing. Most of 
the big firms are controlled by them, and 
nearly all the banks. They own most of 
the shops in Alexandria and Cairo. At 
least one-third of the whole capital of the 
country is in their hands. It goes without 
saying that they have to look after their 
rights. They must have their own courts, 
for it would not do for a foreigner to be 
tried by native tribunals. 

But if one is th inking of the country of 


Egypt, these capitulations are damaging to | 


her. She can’t progress as she should while 
she is hampered by them. Not that I 
would blame all the troubles of Egypt upon 
the capitulations. I merely say that under 
no circumstances can a country be 
erly Rove rned where there is no legislative 
mac! Line ry capable of passing laws binding 
on all the inhabitants of the land. Egypt 
has no right of internal sovereignty. No 
kind of constitution coexisting with the 
capitulations as they now are could make 
Egypt really self-governing. It would be 
impossible so long as the most important 
laws are passed, not by Egyptians, _ by 
institutions existing in Ezypt, but by the 
governments and legislative institutions of 
some sixteen foreign powers. 


Vexatious Abuses 


This is the way some of the abuses of 
the system work out: An Italian or a 
Greek or a Russian commits a criminal 
offense against an Egyptian. He is ar- 
rested. If his consul should ask for him 
the Egyptian police could not have even 
twenty-four hours in which to inquire into 
his case, but must surrender him at once. 
If the consul cares to he can disregard the 
incriminating evidence and let the man go. 
Suppose the consul judges the foreigner 
guilty. The latter may appeal to Naples 
or Athens or Odessa, as the case may he, 
and years may pass before he is dealt. with 
properly. The same crime committed 
two individuals of different nations may be 
differently punished. 

A foreigner’s house is like a medieval 
castle, so far as safety is concerned. The 
police might be gazing through the front 
windows of a house watching Aristides 
murdering Antonio, and unless Antonio 

hrieked for help they could not enter. 
They « can only break in if there is flood or 
fire. Sometimes a criminal goes flying up 
a street and takes sanctuary in a foreign 
house. If the foreigner does not care to 
surrender him all the police can do is to sur- 
romnd the house and hope for results. Very 
‘ommon is this sort of tric ‘king. An unde- 
sirable European woman is living in a cer- 
tain building. The ne ighbors complai 
The police find out that she is, let us say, a 
Greek subject. They set the law in motion 


and at last are ready to eject her. Then 
they find they are blocked becausce the 
house has been made over to an Italian 


subject. 

To get the consent of the powers on some 
matter relating to the welfare of the coun- 
try generally takes about two years. A few 
months ago an improved system of drain 
age was introduced into Cairo, and to cover 
the cost it was proposed to increase the 
house tax from one-twelfth of the rent to 
one-tenth. When all the other powers had 
been consulted the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, though there are scarcely more than 
a dozen Portuguese householders in Cairo, 
held up for six months the agreement ar- 
rived at with the other powers. It is not 
the powers themselves that are to be blamed 
for abuses, but certain undesirable subjects 
of the powers who are not willing to sacri- 
fice their own interests for the sake of the 
country in which they live. 

Foreigners don’t like to be taxed, said 
that simple child of Nature, the Levantine. 
Certain foreigners don’t like to be bothered 
at all, thank you, and so the keeper of a 
gambling den or a smuggler or a receiver of 
stolen goods may carry on his affairs un- 
molested, because treaty engagements for- 
bid any quick and effective action being 
taken against him. Reform is held in 
check because various countries have to be 
consulted before consuls may impose local 
taxation on foreigners or regulations may 
be made in regard to the welfare of women 
in factories. 

But the British have been occupying 
Egypt; government has been guided by 

Continued on Page 11? 
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The Same Factories Build 





Super-Six Deliveries 
Have Exceeded 100,000 


Hudson could not have continued for five years the 
world’s largest selling fine car, if it were not for its 
unusual merit. 

Everyone knows its record. All speak of its endurance 
and speed. And has it not proved itself as no other car in 
all the tests which reveal the most wanted qualities of 
performance? 

Basically the Super-Six of today is unchanged, though 
infinitely a better car than any of those earlier models 
which established its speedway, road and trans-continen- 
tal records. And that Hudson does hold exclusive control 
of the most essential principle of motor endurance * 
proved by the fact that no rival has been able to officially 
match, much less excel, its performance. 


Every Test Showed Ways 


to Improvement 


Think of the valuable lessons learned by Hudson engi- 
neers as a result of these tests. Of course they helped to 
sell cars because of the added reputation the Super-Six 
gained. But their greatest value came in the improvement 
of the product. The standard of the Hudson was not 
alone raised. The entire industry was indirectly benefited. 

And because Hudson holds exclusive control through 
patents and by right of invention, no one can go quite so 
far in its line of motor development. 

These factories, among the industry’s greatest, are 
material evidence of what the Super-Six has revealed 
in motor car endurance. 


Hudson is, first of all, an engineering accomplishment. 
The methods in use in the factory are as marked in their 
advancement as the car itself. No one can witness a Super- 
Six in production and fail to be impressed by its quality. 


Its Success Due to 
Engineering Leadership 


There is reason for Hudson’s supremacy. Its perform- 
ance, the magnitude of its factory, its sales, are all trace- 
able to its engineering conception. 

Hudson maintains its leadership because it has not 
stood still. Every car has served not only to make new 
friends, but to teach ways of improvement. 

Hudson is a development impossible to achieve short of 
years of hard, earnest and consistent effort. 

A product must reflect the stability and progress of its 
makers. It personifies the personalities of those respon- 
sible for it. 

Each new Super-Six model has shown how the ability of 
men can be enhanced. And it must be a satisfaction to 
every Hudson owner to know that practically no change 
has been made in the personnel of the Hudson organization 
from the days of its conception. Thus the consistency of 
its growth and of the Super-Six’s enhancement. 

This is important because it accounts for much of 
Hudson’s prestige. 

Such success does not come easily. It must be earned. 

And who questions either Hudson’s possession of or 
right to that distinction ? 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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Both Hudson and Essex 





More Than 40,000 Essex 
Cars Now In Service 


The announcement that Hudson and Essex are built 
in the same factories was not needed to reveal their 
relationship. 

You must have noticed it in the similarity of their gen- 
eral appearance and particularly in their performance. 

Many regard the Essex as a smaller, lighter, less costly 
Hudson in all the performance essentials for which the 
Super-Six is famous. 

Even the tests made to prove endurance reveal a rela- 
tionship such as does not exist between other cars. 

And following Hudson’s proofs, it was natural that 
Essex should seek to establish its qualities in the same way. 


So Essex Proofs, Too, 
Are Official 


Men who have never driven the Essex but have seen 
how its performance equals that of more costly and larger 
cars, ask if it will stand up and if it can be relied upon for 
long service. 

Essex officially answered that with a stock car in its 
50-hour endurance run in which it traveled 3037 miles. 

No car ever made such a long trial at top speed. 

But there are other proofs even more convincing of 
Essex endurance. 

They are found in the statements of Essex owners. 
There is no need to mention them here. You can learn just 
how Essex stands with its owners by asking the first Essex 
driver you meet. 


Essex owners tell of economy that gives a new meaning 
to the word. 

It is not alone in its small gasoline consumption. 

Oil is a large item of expense. It is of little importance 
in the Essex. 

Tires also are a source of expense that in the Essex is 
greatly reduced. 

We don’t refer to the following as an average case. 
Indeed it is so unusual we are sure it cannot be equalled. 
But one California owner has sent a photograph of two 
tires that have given 29,600 miles’ service on an Essex 
touring car and they appear to be good for a much 
longer mileage. 


Its Quality Came 
Naturally 


Without the experience gained with Hudson the Essex 
would not have been possible. 

Just as the Super-Six increased motor power 72 per cent, 
so the engineers responsible for it were able to get 55 horse 
power out of the ssex that is no larger than the conven- 
tional 18 horse power motor. 


Both motors are patented. Both are exclusive. 

The same men designed both cars. Hudson and Essex 
are built in the same factories. 

The Essex does not meet all the requirements of those 
who prefer the Super-Six. But so far as quality and fine 
workmanship go, both are measured by the same standard. 


Essex Motors, Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 107) 

them. .Why have they not been imposing 
equitable taxes? The answer is that they 
coulin't. The capitulations were here when 
they arrived, and they hadn’t the power to 
weep them away. If you recall your his- 
tory of the late seventies, Khedive Ismail 
Pasha, the grandson of Mehemet Ali, the 
Albanian Turk who wrested Egypt away 
in all but name the Ottoman Em- 
pire—Ismail oppressed his hopeless people 
with his extravagance and plunged Egypt 
nto bankruptcy, upon which the European 
creditors intervened. § kipp ng several vol- 
umes of history, we find the British entering 
Egypt in 1882 According to historians, 
the French and the Turks’had both refused 
to eodperate with England in supporting 
the authority of the khedive in Egypt 
igainst mutineers—which perhaps it is fai 
to call the nationali of that day—and 
the greater part of Europe regarded the 
British action without resentment. 

The British wanted to make reforms, but 
they found themselves in the ironic position 
of being hampered by the privileges which 
they and the other foreigners enjoyed. 

“Give up our capitulations because you 
want us to?” said the friends and rivals and 
foes of Britain. “Why should we 
give up our rights in order to help on your 
work and add to the Britis} prest ge? Be- 

des you are not going to stay, you know. 
What would happen to us after you go? 
Kindly run the Egyptian Government the 
best way you can, but let the capitulations 


irom 


Great 


alone.” 
Nobody 
Egy pt The 


eems to be the slave of logie in 
material prosperity of the 


country depended on the presence of Euro- 


tay without priv- 


peans. They wouldn't 
ran into abuses, 


ileges which frequently 
There was no solution; there was really no 
gene ral legislat ve svstem. The Egyptian 
Government, subject to the approval of the 
general assembly of the mixed court, was 
given some legislative right over foreigners 
relative to the maintenance of dikes and 
canals, the establishment of cafés, the right 
to carry arms and such minor matters. 

“We don’t like to pay taxes 2s 

And so when the British occupation took 
place the Egyptians paid a house tax anda 
license or professional tax, but not so the 
Europeans. In 1885, however, at the in- 
tance of the British Government, the 
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powers signed a declaration saying that 
they recognized the justice of making their 
subjects in Egypt liable to the same taxes 
as the Egyptians. They agreed to the house 
tax, the stamp tax and the license tax. But 
it was more than a year before the decree 
was issued. It was six years before the 
decree which made the Europeans liable to 
the professional tax became effective. Then 
a compromise had to be entered into with 
the French Government. They agreed to 
reduce the salt tax and abolish the forced 
unpaid labor of the fellahin on the canals 
on condition that the professional tax was 
abolished. So it was taken off both the 
Egyptians and the Europeans. 

In other words, all the peoples of Egypt 
have been placed on an equality, so far as 
taxation is concerned. But there is no such 
thing as proper taxation. For example, 
there is a certain foreign firm in Cairo which 
last year made a profit of one million four 
hundred thousand dollars, and which con- 
tributed to the Egyptian Government only 
import duties, which are paid ultimately by 
the consumer. There are other firms whose 
profits are less high, but which are equally 
noncontributory to the government. 

Thousands of the foreigners who make 
their money here buy their clothes and 
jewels.and furniture and part of their food 
abroad. They do not contribute to charity 
in Egypt. They simply regard the country 
as various foreigners have regarded the 
United States—as a territory to make 
money in while their real loyalty remains 
fastened to the land in which they were 
born. 

So that’s the strong reason why the gov- 
ernment of Egypt is poverty stricken. The 
government has to ignore certain large 
sources of revenue in Egypt because it can- 
not impose on Egyptian subjects heavy 
taxes from which foreigners are exempt. 
Yet the increasing wealth of the country 
justifies increasing expenditures for educa- 
tion, sanitation and other public purposes, 
the necessity for which has long been be- 
yond dispute. Fiscal independence in 
Egypt surely does not exist so long as the 
capitulations give the right to foreign 
powers to veto the imposition of any new 
direct tax on the subjects who live in Egypt. 

“We don't like taxes,”’ say the foreigners. 

But the rich Egyptians don’t like them 
either. For example, to get back to cotton. 
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Because the price for Egyptian cotton is 
still so high—four times what it was in 
1914—the growing of cereals in Egypt has 
taken a very secondary place. Grain has 
actually been plowed up to make way for 
cotton. One wonders, by the way, if the 
Egyptians, who plume themselves on their 
great crop of cotton this last year, ever 
realize what would have become of them 
and their cotton prices if the United States 
had not had a marvelous wheat crop. Ina 
sense that harvest was abnormal. If it had 
been as poor as our crop of 1916 there would 
have been such a struggle to buy wheat 
that the fortunes made in cotton would 
have winged away for food. 

There has been such a shortage of wheat 
and so much misery among the poor, such 
real danger of famine, that the government 
imported something like 80,000 tons of 
wheat, mostly in the form of flour from 
Australia. In order to be able to sell this 
wheat at from twenty-five per cent to 
thirty per cent below the market price the 
government imposed a tax on cotton which 
amounts to about $1.70 a kantar. Now the 
cotton tax and the land tax combined 
amount to about five per cent. Yet 
strident wails were emitted from the land- 
owners. They said—which is not the 
case—that the tax is illegal. They also 
said—and justly enough—that the com- 
mercial community which had benefited by 
the war ought to be taxed. 

The two games, which we know so well, 
of passing the buck and letting others hold 
the bag are current in Egypt. The populace 
is giving the commercial classes their due 
share of the blame. Of course the poli- 
ticians are telling the populace that the 
British have caused the high prices and the 
profiteering. The average Egyptian can he 
easily enough stampeded by an idea, but 
he has a concrete mind. He sees the process 
of profiteering going on before his eyes. 
He knows he has his shop full of food which 
the government told him to sell at a certain 
rate. 

But the militant will not sell at that 
rate—pay more or go without. If you 
vannot pay others can. The hungry man 
knows, too, that the poor Egyptians will 
give charity to each other, but that the 
rich in Egypt show little responsibility for 
the poor. What philanthropy there is 
and it is not sufficient—was organized by 
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British or Americans. For sixty years de- 
voted Americans here have been working 
among the poor Egyptians, and have been 
instrumental in leading well-to-do Egyp- 
tians to think of their poor. 

Some charitable rich Egyptians there are, 
but generally when they are talked to about 
the needs of the submerged and are asked 
to help they shrug their shoulders and say, 
“Ah, it is too bad. The government must 
do something!” 

Why there is this insensibility one does 
not know. It may be inherent in the 
Oriental nature; it may be considered that 
the poor are fated to be poor.) It may be in 
part because so many of the rich pashas are 
either Turks or of Turkish descent. Like 
the rich foreigners, they spend a great deal 
of their time and money outside the coun- 
try. A good many rich natives have a very 
weak sense of nationality; that is, they like 
Egypt mainly because they make their 
money out of it, and also, no doubt, because 
Egypt is a Moslem country. Moslems are 
meee Moslems before they are anything 
eise, 

If the people in Egypt who want cheap 
bread have not shouted against the pashas 
and the rich landholders they have mur- 
mured against the profiteers. One proof 
of that lies in the fact that during the riots 
morethantwothousandshops were looted 
shops belonging to natives, it is said, as well 
as to foreigners. For five years profiteering 
has flourished. At the beginning of the war 
tariff prices were fixed. They were not 
uniform, however, throughout the country. 
What was uniform was the attempt to 
profiteer. 

Foodstuffs were withheld by merchants 
and others in the hopes of a further rise in 
prices, and transport difficulties also hin- 
dered the sale of supplies. The tariff regu- 
lations were persistently ignored, and 
though such offenders as could be caught 
were proceeded against, the penalties pos- 
sible under the civil law were not enough to 
act as a deterrent. 

In the spring of 1918 the Supplies Con- 
trol Board was created for the purpose of 
procuring supplies for the army and to 
control supplies for the civil population 
An offense could now be tried under martial 
law; it was hoped that the tariff prices 
could be maintained. Then followed this 

(Concltud-d on Page 114) 
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your grocer’s or your bake shop. 
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are Raisin Pie 


Try one now. Just phone your dealer. Say, 
“Send a California Raisin Pie.’’ Baked fresh 
daily by your best local bakeries and sent fresh 
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—fresh and delicious, waits for you at 
Serve 


for dessert tonight. 


Filled with plump, tender Sun-Maip Rai- 
sins. Baked so the juice forms a luscious sauce. 
The men folks call it ‘‘rare pie,’’ and it is. 

For it’s baked according to a special recipe, 
the resule of many tests. You’ve never tasted 
better pie, if any equally as good. Nutritious, 
too, for raisins furnish 1560 units of energizing 
nourishment per pound. 


to the stores. 
Vhink what a boon to have desserts like this 
already baked for you. 
+ + n rm + 
These same bakeries supply all stores with 
California Raisin Bread also. ‘Try it with or 
without butter. Serve raisin toast at breakfast. 
Learn what these raisin dainties mean. Hear 
what your folks say when they taste them. 
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SUN-MAID RAISINS fox 





Always cook with St N Matp Raisins, the a hree varieties: sun Mai | Sx led ee 7 
finest raisins grown. rem Sun-Maid Seedless (erawn withou 

Made from sweet, tender, juicy California c ‘ ; Sun-Maid Clusters (on the stem). A 
table grapes, noted for their fragile skins. dealers. 

Taste th plump, tender meat and you'll Send for free book, ‘‘Sun-Maid Re ipe s, de- 
always want the Sun-Maip Brand. scribing scores of ways to use. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN Co. 
Membership 10,000 Growers 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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Paints and Varnishes 
for the industries 


HERE is scarcely an object you see 
in your home, in your office, or wher- 


y 








ever you are, that does not require in 
making some material that Sherwin- 
Williams supplies. 

Whether it be the varnish on your desk, 
the color in your writing pad, the finish 








on your telephone, your lamp, your type- 
writer, your adding machine, your safe, 
your filing cabinets, or whatever you are 
surrounded with, Sherwin-Williams makes 
and supplies the manufacturers with 
finishes used to make these articles serv- 
iceable and attractive. 

We have standardized the painting needs 
of factories, mills, offices, warehouses, ele- 


vators, wharves, ships, railroads, automo- 





biles, wagons, implements and machinery 
until we touch almost every industry. 
The Cover-the- Earth mark is your safe- 








guard, 

Isn’t it worth while to see if we cannot 
help you to solve some of the vexing prob- 
lems in connection with your business 


activities? 
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Increase your output, lower costs, 
make your goods more salable 


M°: manufacturers, to whom we sell 
finishes for the articles they sell, look 
to us to help them make their articles more 
salable, increase their output and lower their 
cost—not merely to supply them with a neces- 
sary raw material. 

Our experience enables them to save time 
and labor and sell a higher grade article within 
the same expense limitation. They would not 
think of sacrificing the benefits of our codpera- 
tion and the assurance of satisfaction our finishes 
give them. 

We could cite many instances where savings 
effected by the use of materials exactly suited to 
their needs, have cut costs one-third. 

In one motor plant recently, we enabled them 
to paint three cars at the cost of two, using 
better materials, eliminating all rejections. In 
another we devised means of handling bodies 


PAINTS ano VARNISHES 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS, CHEMICALS, INSECTICIDES, 
DISINFECTANTS. PIGMENTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
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on a conveyor which saved thousands of dollars 
and speeded up production with a much better 
result. 

For a street railway company, we head- 
lined their cars and reduced the electric lamps 
required, saving a ton of coal a year for each 
car operated. 

We reduced time in baking enamels for 
others, resisted destructive agents, overcame 
other manufacturing difficulties — bettering the 
product and reducing time and cost of mani- 
fold processes. 

There are few lines of manufacture we have 
not served in some of these beneticial ways 
furnishing them meantime with the highest 
grade product they can buy for their purpose. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Address Manufacturers’ Sales Department, 601 Canal Re 
N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Cenctuded from Page 110) 
ry, ituation: Themistodles Dropoulos, 
a Greek merchant, goes to the little mud 
house of Abbés Mahomet, who has five 
rich acres, and demands to buy wheat. 
Abbas Mahomet is sitting comfortably 
under his date palm watching his son tend- 
ing the water buffalo and his daughter 


grinding corn. 

He shakes his head and says: “ Effendi, 
[ have no wheat. The little crop I was able 
to raise I need for my own use. I ama poor 
man and I cannot afford to take the price 
you will offer.” 

Themistocles observes Abb4s Mahomet’s 
new purple robe. He recollects hearing 
that Abbfs Mahomet has just divorced his 
first wife—by the simple formula of saying 

I divorce you” three times before wit- 

esses, with or without cause. He realizes 

that his Moslem friend is out of debt and 
need not sell unless he wants to. He offers 
more and more money until at last he is 
ible to get what he wants, but ata price 
that will leave him no profit if he sells at 
tariff rates 

Going back to his shop, Themistocles 
carefully conceals the fact that he has any 
wheat. When a poor man comes to him 
asking for wheat at the tariff price Themis- 
tocles says he is out of stock 

Meanwhile Dr. Mustapha Hahh, a fairly 
honorable man with a large number of 
cattle to feed, is at his wits’ end. He can’t 
find any wheat at the tariff price and says, 
after due preliminaries: ‘What do you 
want above the tariff price for your wheat?” 

That was the way it worked. The farmers 
held back their supplies, hoping that prices 
would rise. The merchants concealed their 
stores expecting that the poor would give 
up trying to buy and that the rich would 
pay any price to get what they needed. 

The Supplies Control Board then got 
little support from the population. When I 
asked Dr. Mustapha Hahh whether some 
poor people who were unable to buy were 
not ready to report those who violated regu- 
lations he replied: “‘The people of Egypt 
are always very reluctant to inform on 
their neighbors. They think it is not a nice 
thing to tell on people who have confidence 
in them. Besides, if they did it would mean 
going backward and forward between their 
houses and the courts. Also, those they 
informed upon might take vengeance.” 

If the Egyptian publie had made a firm 
stand they might have forced the merchants 
ind shopkeepers to sell at the prices fixed 
by the law. The Supplies Control Board, 
after a trial of the tariff for several months, 
decided that it was doing more harm than 
good, in that it was checking the flow of 
foodstuffs from the country to the towns. 
Besides, supplies were not to be collected 
for the army from the spring crops. It was 
decided during 1919 to lift the tariff. For 
a time prices remained stable. Then as the 
farmers still held back their crops prices 
rose, Pe ople began to clamor for the gov- 
ernment to do something. 
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Profiteering in Foodstuffs 


Mahomet Said’s ministry urged a new 
imposition of the tariff, with a scheme for 
central committees of influential Egyptians 
with the power of enforcing the tariff. But 
the central committee proved ineffective. 
I'he transport of supplies of wheat and 
other foods into Cairo and Alexandria 
ceased, and if it had not been for the 
government flour many people would have 
starved.. So then, except in the case of 
sugar, the tariff this last January was once 
more raised. There are still complaints of 
soaring prices and of profiteering. 

The most flagrant sort of profiteering, 
however, was not necessarily accomplished 
by the merchants in the towns. When the 
Supplies Control Board made the collection 
for the army the fellahin suffered deeply, 
and the blame for their suffering was put 
upon the British. A crop estimate was 
made of the whole country in order to 
arrive at an estimate of the amount each 
community, each village, must supply. So 
many thousand pounds of wheat, barley 
and beans were to be collected per thousand 
inhabitants—excepting where crops were 
not normal—and were to be paid for at a 
fixed rate and transported to the points of 
departure. Owing to the number of British- 
ers who were enlisting, there were ‘only 
seven British inspectors of the interior for 
the whole of Egypt, and they were much 
overworked, Therefore the job of collecting 
the supplies was left in the hands of the 
governors of the provinces and their Egyp- 
tian subordinates. There was some fair 
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dealing, but there was much of the old 
Eastern method of bribe takingand tyranny. 
Camels, horses and donkeys had to be 
furnished, as well as foodstuffs. The agile 
profiteers made the most of their oppor- 
tunities. 

One of the fellahin, Abdul-el-Wahab, told 
of his experience: 

“It was reported in the bazaar that the 
omdeh and the sheik of our village had said 
that the English must have from us four 
hundred and ninety-eight ardebs of wheat 
and much barley and beans and fiber for 
the animals, poe Pome each man must give 
what the omdeh decreed. 

“My brother was anxious for my sake 
‘It is a pity that the sheik is your enemy,’ 
he said, ‘for he will tell the omdeh that your 
crops have been heavy. Hussin Ali went 
into the sheik’s house and came back smil- 
ing, but I am afraid that the sheik will not 
take a gift from you. He will tell the 
English inspec tor that you have been trying 
to cheat the law.’ 

“It is very true that the sheik hates me so 
much that he would like revenge rather 
than money. He came to me smiling, with 
a paper. On it was written the wheat and 
fiber that I must give—so much, so very 
much. I spoke to the sheik and I said: ‘It is 
more than I have that is acked for. On 
what will my family live? Where shall I 
find fodder for my donkey?’ 

“* Alas, my friend,’ said the sheik, ‘I can 
do nothing for you. It is the English who 
demand. I am powerless to help you. It 
is written.’”’ 


Rents High in Egypt, Too 


“Of Hussin Ali, who has almost twice as 
many feddans of land as I have, almost 
nothing was demanded. One little donkey 
took the weight of all I had to sell, but I had 
to sell at the price fixed, and I had to buy 
from Hussin Ali at a higher price and sell 
at a lower price to the English. The money 
I had made from my cotton crop melted. 
The omdeh and the sheik both took money 
from the men who wanted to save their 
crops. All the people except my brother 
and I believed that it was the English who 
had brought this trouble on us. My glass 
of faith was not broken.” 

In Cairo and Alexandria government 
shops have been established to distribute 
the cut-price flour to the poor. Hoping to 
secure a better regulation of the cereal 
market and to quell the loud complaints of 
the cereal merchants themselves, who said 
that profiteering in cereals was due to the 
entry into the trade of outsiders, tempted 
by high profits, the Supplies Control Board 
decided to form an association of cereal 
merchants. It was thought that in this 
way everyone's interests would be pro- 
tected. But various merchants began to use 
the association for their own ends, and the 
scheme died. 

In Damietta, a rice-growing center, the 
people complained that the merchants were 
asking too much for rice. The governor of 
Damietta made plans for the codéperative 
shops to sell rice. Upon that the rice mer- 
chants said that they would be willing to 
sell rice at a loss if they were given the 
monopoly in the sale of flour and sugar. 
Thereupon the flour and sugar merchants 
protested vociferously. As yet the gover- 
nor has not made up his mind what to do. 

The Egyptians are very slow to codper- 
ate. They had some codperative societies 
what they call syndicates— before the war, 
but very few of them are working now. The 
railroad has one for its employees which is 
turning out very well, but it is not managed 
by an Egyptian. 

There has been a certain kind of prof- 
iteering in the matter of house rents. In the 
city of Cairo, for example, there is a short- 
age of houses totaling at least 8000. This 
is partly due to the fact that two years ago 
there was a very high Nile, and a good 
many houses fell down or had to be pulled 
down. The amount of building has been 
far below normal, partly because prices 
have been high and partly because house 
builders could make more money by sitting 
still and raising the rent upon houses they 
already had. They are making seven per 
cent, where ordinarily they would only be 
making four. 

There is no legislation to keep a landlord 
from ejecting a tenant on the ground that 
he wants a house for himself, or to prevent 
rents from skyrocketing. The consequence 
is that the lower middle-class people are 
paying as much as forty per cent more for 
rent than they did before the war, and this 
in a country where it is the custom for 
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people to spend for lodging something like 
thirty per cent of their incomes. 

Like all the rest of the world, Egypt is 
having her share of labor troubles. The 
agricultural laborers haven’t much to com- 
plain of, except in communities where the 
supply exceeds the demand. They receive 
three times what they did before the war. 
But for a year and a half the industrial 
workers have been seething. There have 
been strikes among the employees of the 
railroads —the Cairo and Alexandria transit 
companies. There have been gas strikes, 
lamplighters’ strikes and various others. 
Wages have risen, but here as everywhere 
they have not risen as rapidly as the cost of 
living. There are employefs who have 
given all the increase they could, and there 
are others who give starvation wages. 

The remarkable fact is that these strikes 
have sprung up with the minimum of 
organization. Owing largely to the mixture 
of creeds and races taking part in the 
industries of Egypt, there has been very 
little solidarity, very little coéperation 
among either the men or their masters. 
One reason why some of the strikes have 
been successfully started is that the leaders 
have been foreigners. Labor troubles rest 
lightly on the public mind because of the 
interest in politics. Yet in view of the 
ware shortage of necessities dire possibili- 

ties lie in the situation. A conciliation 
commission has been appointed to arbi- 
trate, and so far it has been very successful 
in reconciling th» differences between em- 
ployers and men. 

There is occasionally talk of Bolshevism 
in Egypt. It is not fair to ery ‘“Bolshe- 
vism”’ just because workmen in Egypt are 
laying down their tools till they are given 
more money. Some of them have been 
badly underpaid, and should long ago have 
had higher wages. It is true, however, that 
a good many Italian socialists, back from 
the war and bitter about the way the 
world is going, have been preac hing their 
doctrines. It may be that their socialism 
has broken bounds and is taking the form 
of Bolshevism. There are voices to say 
that Bolshevism can be found even among 
the fellahin, that but for the British sol- 
diers thousands of wild Bedouins would go 
marauding over the rich lands as they did 
in the old days; only now they would have 
trains and banks to loot instead of caravans. 

A rich land, Egypt, and not just now a 
contented one. It would be unfair to blame 
the British for the present unrest. They 
have made mistakes, which they seem will- 
ing to admit and remedy. But they have 
done more for Egypt than any other nation 
would or probably could have done. De- 
spite the capitulations, they could have 
given Egypt far more self-government than 
they have; despite the difficulties in the 
way of Egyptian temperament, religion, 
language and background, a better and 
completer system of education. But on the 
economic side and on the humane side their 
achievement could scarcely have been bet- 
tered. 


An Old Fellah’s Memories 


What England has done—and perhaps 
what she has failed to do—I realized con- 
cretely when old Osman Ali gave me his 
confidence. He was a fellah until he be- 
came one of Kitchener’s men. When I first 
met Osman Ali what used to charm me 
in him was the contrast between his de- 
lightful English country-family accent and 
his sweeping blue peasant’s robe. It was a 
long time before | could get him to talk 
about Egypt, and then like almost every- 
one I talked to, English or Egyptian, except 
Lord Milner, he asked me not to mention 
his name, and if I quoted him to be sure to 
manage so that no one should guess who 
was speaking. So I am giving him an alias. 

“T am old,” Osman Ali said, “‘and the 
old remember what they saw. But what 
the old saw the young are told, and they 
do not listen. To my son the days I lived 
under the courbash is a tale I tell. My 
grandson does not believe me. ‘Down with 
despotism!’ he cries. Yet his back has 
never felt the whip. 

“When I was young I had no shirt, no 
covering for my head. My father had just 
one shirt. Each year the pasha would send 
for the taxes and my father would pay; 
then the omdeh would come to my 
father’s feddan of land for the taxes to be 
paid the second time. ‘Give him nothing, 
nothing,’ my mother would say. We had 
little money. If the cottonseed cost very 
much and the flour was dear, ‘Endure,’ my 
mother would say; ‘give nothing.’ 
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“The omdeh would come with his men 
and the courbash. Sometimes the pasha 
had threatened to beat him, and then he 
was very angry. He would ask for 200 
piasters. My father would say he had 
nothing. The omdeh’s men would throw 
my father on his face and beat him. Once 
my father said at, perhaps, the twentieth 
blow, ‘It may be that I have a few pias- 
ters.’ My mother called out to him: ‘Do 
not be a coward! Do not shame me!’ 
After that my father endured to the hun- 
dredth stroke. He only gave the omdeh 
ten piasters. That time he was in bed for 
two days. After that he was showing his 
stripes and proud that he had withstood the 
omdeh.” 

As Osman Ali spoke, his old eyes gazing 
back into the past, my mind drifted to a 
statement I had read that as far back as the 
days of the Pharaohs the Egyptians tried 
to avoid paying taxes, and exhibited with 
pride the stripes they had endured. 

‘Every year,” continued Osman Ali, 
“the Nile leaves mud in the canals. Unless 
this mud is cleaned out the water could not 
come on the field. The sheik would drive 
my father and me with the courbash to work 
in the canals. We were not paid, but we 
were beaten to make us work. But after 
the English came we were not beaten, and 
they gave us money for working on the 
canals. The taxes were not heavy. We had 
clothes and food and we could buy my 
sisters golden bracelets and necklaces and 
silver anklets and copper to carry to the 
houses of their husbands. Also, we could 
give them very fine weddings and not go 
deeply into debt.’” 


Improved Conditions 


“One day my father was summoned to 
bear witness. There had been a murder, 
and it was thought he had seen the mur- 
derer strike. My father was an old man 
and growing weak. My moiher gave him 
coins from her necklace to give the judge 
so that he need not be beaten to make him 
bear witness. But the judge said: ‘Keep 
your gold. There need be no bribing of 
judges. If you did not see the man mur- 
dered you may swear to that and go free.’ 
My father and I were glad the English 
came.” 

But when I tried to talk to Osman Ali 
about government he was not interested. 
He did not care to vote. It was nothing to 
him what the laws were, so that they pro- 
tected him. He could not grasp the idea of 
free institutions. 

“Your son must go toschool, Osman Ali? 

“No, the English did not put any schools 
in our village. My officer told me they did 
not have money enough for many schools, 
My son did not learn to read and write. 
But my grandson, Said Mahomet, goes to 
a government school, and cries, ‘Down 
with despotism!’ I tell him what the 
pashas will do if they have the power, but 
he does not believe. Heshows me reverence, 
but he thinks I am an old man who knows 
nothing. He is afraid some of his young- 
men friends will hear me say that without 
the English Egypt will again come under 
the courbash.” 

Osman Ali remembers oppression, cares 
nothing for a constitution, so that he is not 
beaten and has enough to eat and wear. 
Young Said Mahomet takes lack of oppres- 
sion, takes justice and prosperity, for 
granted. He wants independence, and he 
believes that it would be accompanied by 
the virtues that the English have superim- 
posed on the land. He thinks that graft 
and injustice would not coexist with a new 
government, or else he would like to see 
graft and injustice increased so that he 
might become rich. 

The future of Egypt is on the knees of 
the gods. But one thing is certair: If 
British control were removed the country 
would cease to progress or would even re- 
trogress, and the majority of the people 
would again know oppression. Whether 
another power would step in from the out- 
side or whether a state of internal anarchy 
would prevail is beside the mark. Forty 
years ago we might have said that no foreign 
power should have occupied Egypt. But 
the Europeans are here. Of them all the 
British give the best treatment to a subject 
race. If the British—who, of course, have 
their own stake in Egypt—were to fold up 
their tents and depart the pashas and the 
effendi would rejoice and the millions that 
lie under them would know oppression 
again. For the pashas and the effendi have 
no vision, and ‘‘ Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” 


>” 
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AUGHTON ELEVATORS are frequently rhe preference for Haughton equipment in such 
selected for entire equipment where the finest cases is due to the steadily growing conviction that 
and most highly idealized type of installation is Haughton Elevators represent the highest standards 
involved, as in the Cleveland City Hall, the most of elevator engineering. 
important unit in Cleveland’s civic center develop- It is due also in great measure to the feeling of 
ment. security inspired by the Haughton policy: 
To build elevators of the finest quality only, and of such liberal design and construction as to 
provide an exceptional margin of f y and durability, beyond the most extreme requirement 
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} reaction to life was lowered in a 
way that eluded definition. Hewas content 
to sit through the mornings on the porch, 
ng, with an idle gaze on the phlox and 
bright bli ls, the high hedges. Dan Gage 
directly after breakfast, but 
and sometimes Sophie 
1s with him. Charlotte either read— now 
A B ed of Roses or drew the fine threads of 
rospective handkerchiefs; though Sophie 
neither. She appeared after the middle 
the morning, and it was her good for- 
wholly radiant then as in the 


Is eT 


moh 
iebel 
eft for the city 
often Charlotte 


neto bea 

ning 

The full flood of day showed no flaws on 
the de of her skin and coloring; 
n her short skirts and gay stockings, 
heer, elabo tucked waists, she 
perfection of diminutive grace. 
wonder, his pleasure, 
faultless picture Sophie pre- 
sented. She had no aspect, no attitude, 
that didn’t instantly reward attention 
He was content just to sit and watch 
her, to listen to the light flow of her con- 
versation, like the sustained notes of a 
bird had, as well, in contrast to 
his lethargy, an inexhaustible energy 
and enthusiasm for the affairs of her 
life. From the moment she came down 
in the morning until—and it might be 
morning again he went to bed, she 
was either in the full sweep of some 
active form of amusement or planning 
others. 

He went 


iicate beauty 
her rately 
was the 
Howard's 
tinued at the 


con 


She 


about with her, to endless 
dinners and sporting afternoons, will- 
ingly enough; but he said very little, 
and except when she stirred him up, 
forced him to the completion of social 
obligations, he was more apt to be sit- 
ting in a withdrawn corner than, for 
example, dancing. He had acquired a 
disposition to be an onlooker rather than 
a participant in such gayety. The luxury 
of ease—as well as his wife’s beauty 
kept its power to amaze him. Nothing, 
it seemed to Howard, had disturbed, 
could disturb the calmness with which 
the people about him insisted on the full 
enjoyment of their opportunities of 
money and position. He saw every 
where ropes of pearls, emeralds, the 
blazing diamonds Sophie preferred; the 
rooms were a confusion of pale satin and 
velvet, silver and gold tissue, webs of 
lace over powdered arms and seductive 
shoulders. Though prohibition had been 
in force many weeks, there was no dimi- 
nution in the service and flood of drinks. 
‘he excitement of the conversation and 
dancing was held at its high pitch by 
the gin, the whisky and vermuth and 
rum, with oranges or limes and the 
cracked ice and shakers constantly in 
process of integration 

Sophie's restless attitude was charac 
teristic of everyone, just as herspeech was 
et in the prevailing key of extravaganc eand 
determined freedom. As a spectacle it had 
at times, he thought with a touch of grim 
a resemblance to a community over 
impending calamity of a 
German invasion. Practically everybody 
he met seemed to be des perately extract- 
ing the last essence of aieumeaal from an 
existence that might suddenly be canceled 

He had a large amount of sympathy for 
this; it was, Hev told himself, quite 
right. The other, the moral phase of life, 
had been shown to be drearily misleading. 
The promises of religion, the condemning 
of the world as a precarious stepping stone 
to the future, as a house of sin, had broken 
down before the relentless facts of the war 
In particular, he was grateful for the sheer 
beauty round him, for the symmetry of 
fragile slippers and revealed grace, the 
drifting perfumes of the women, the wide 
clipped lawns and shaded terraces, and 
polished old furniture in rooms of un 
ruffled appointment and atmosphere. 

Howard often wandered, alone, down to 
the stream at Bagatelle, by the white 
bridge just below the fall, where for an hour 
at a time he would lean on the railing and 
watch the water sliding over the rocks. A 
bench was hidden in an arch of privet by 
the pool, and he sat there content, drowsy, 
in*the last warmth of summer, isolated with 
the sheen of the water, the stillness of the 
cédars, the scarlet barberries on their 
bushes bare of leaves. A frog from a nar- 
row walled spring sat, too, on his cold wet 
stone; and together they absorbed the 
serenity of the sunny quiet, 


ness, 
which hung the 


ward 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


However, Daniel Gage as well talked but 
infrequently. It was obvious to Howard 
that he was deeply immersed in the con- 
cerns, the difficulties of the steel works. 
They had had no further conversation 
about that; the younger avoided the sub- 
ject in order to escape the expression of an 
exasperation that must only displease Dan; 
but the other, he saw, was often on the 
verge of drawing him into a discussion that 


into a musing silence. But nothing, How- 
ard was certain, ever happened; events 
promised, war passed, and life was very 
much as it had been before. There had 
always been money for pearls, for waste, 
music for dancing, and idleness; there would 
never be a millennium. A very stupid busi- 
ness, if there were, Howard thought. 

He heard the magnified explosions of the 
motor in the garage and rose to go out with 


Howard Showed His Companion a Stair That Led Through a Side Door on a Path 


by the Garage. 


could only end unfortunately. Or else he 
was apt, through the affairs of his daughter, 
to question the existence of which already 
she was so active a part. 

“T can’t agree with you at all, Howard. 
Heaven and you know that I am not a 
radical, I'm a manufacturer. But these 
people are sailing on the wrong wind. The 
truth is that there has been both a tre- 
mendous amount of money made and a 
sense of entire insecurity--we can thank 
the theorists for that—and the two have 
resulted in a plunging on the present. 
What they, all these friends of Sophie's, 
don’t realize is that when the sums they 
now have are gone there may be no more 
like them. Easy money, my dear boy, and 
the huge profits of yeste rday, appear to be 
threatened. The time is coming rapidly 
when you may have to give something 
actual for a dollar. 

“The Gages have always had a legiti- 
mate and an honest business; our money 
came from steel, a great and beautiful and 
indispensable material. After all, we're 
workers, and we are men. You showed 
that splendidly.” They were in the glassed 
extension beyond the dining room, and his 
hand affectionately touched Howard’s knee. 
“If Ll were young ” Daniel Gage 
added regretfully, then broke off and fell 


“Good:+by,"' She Said 


Sophie. Her cloak had deep bands of 
sable and hid a new dress which, she had 
declared petulantly, she would never wear 
again. 
vir 

ERY much to Howard’s surprise it was 

Sophie who first spoke directly of 
Dan's hope for the future of the Gage Steel 
and Iron Works. They were in their room 
after a very late party; the windows were 
closed upon a cold autumn rain and Sophie 
was irritable. 

“I can’t honestly see why people keep 
on asking you about,” she exclaimed. 
““Heaven knows you show you don’t enjoy 
it. Of course, coming from France you 
have some privileges, but you do have to 
speak sometimes; yes, and dance with 
your hostess.” 

“‘Alice Vaile didn’t want to be bothered 
with me,” he replied equably; ‘“‘she was 
having a whale of a time on the stairs with 
old Carpenter.” 

Sophie pointed out that that was im- 
material. ‘‘You’ve simply got to,” she 
insisted. 

Howard answered that he could see no 
sense in any obligation that would only 
annoy other people. At different times 
through the evening when he had observed 
Alice she was similarly occupied. 


July 35,1920 


“It is, pretty much, damned nonsense,” 
he told his wife. “I really never noticed 
before how much of it there was, how much 
quite sensible people put up with. Why, 
look; that was a party, wasn’t it, made up 
for pleasure? You admitted, in the motor, 
that you had a poor time, though I couldn’t 
just see why. Morton Vaile was enraged 
because the wrong gin was opened and he 
was out near a gallon of liquid gold; he sat 
by me for a while and called his guests 
names. Alice, when I did see her, whispered 
that the music would drive her into an 
asylum; a lurge assortment of men asked 
each other why they had come, and the 
rest got drunk as soon as possible.” 

“It’s exactly as I say,” she insisted. 
“You don’t enjoy going round, and take no 
trouble to hide your feelings. It would be 
very much better, Howard, if you did what 
Dan wants, and went back to the works. 
When you were abroad and John Gage 
French died Dan said at once that you 
must be vice president.” 

“Why, that’s ridiculous!”” Howard cried. 
“How can I be vice president of a plant I 

know nothing in the world about? Dan 
certainly has more sense than that! 
It’s all in the family, of course. It’s our 
affair; but that’s no reason for handi- 
capping a good industry. And, on top 
of that, I’m sure I’d never learn. J 
don’t like it and never did. Perhaps, 
instead of changing me, the war has 
only intensified all the things I hap- 
pened to be. Whatever occurs to me 
now was always at the back of my head; 
and the morning I went into the office 
of the purchasing agent the whole affair 

was the greatest nuisance imaginable. 
If this really is Dan’s idea it must be 
discouraged at once.” 

“But, Howard,” she continued stub- 
bornly, “if you hate what I do so much 
you can’t keep on being a part of it. I 
wonder how you have the patience to 
sit at Bagatelle all day. You'll want to 
do something.” 

It was this that surprised him 
Sophie’s sudden air of conventional 
propriety. 

“If you are getting tired of me 
he suggested lightly. 

A vivid color stained the perfection 
of her cheeks, and she indignantly pro- 
tested that he had deliberately mis- 
understood her. | 

“It’s for you,” Sophie insisted, her 
hand momentarily on his shoulder, her 
eyes gazing directly into his. 

“By this time,” he admitted, “I 
thought I’d know pretty much how 
I felt, what I wanted to do; but | 
don’t. The truth is I am still tired; 
I haven’t the energy to face life; but 
I’ve got the salt ready to drop on its 
tail. Exactly what I’ll do has not ap- 
peared, and I thought a little of doing 
nothing at all —— 

“That would be horrid!” she asserted 
vigorously. “I’d be dreadfully ashamed 
of you.” 

“It was to be largely on your account,’ 
he told her dryly, conscious of the sharp re- 
turn of the feeling of her strangeness to 
him. Sophie was at his side, and her arm, 
her delightful arm, slid about his neck, her 
fragrant cheek pressed against his mouth. 

“How silly!’’ she said. “Why, I want 
you to be tremendously important. The 
Gage works is a splendid thing, and I 
think of you lifting it higher than ever be- 
fore—one of the great steel men of America. 
You’re not happy at the Hunt Club or 
dinners; I’m sure it’s just an idea that you 
don’t like the work of your family; and 
altogether ———’”’ Her embrace tightened 
and her head turned until their lips met. 
“There!” 

Just what the connection was between 
her caress and the Gage Steel and Iron 
Works Howard couldn’t gather. 

“We have plenty of money without 
that,” he tried tentatively. 

Sophie drew away, obviously cross. ‘ You 
are determined to misunderstand me,”’ she 
asserted; ‘‘when it’s for your own good 
or at least principally. I do get tired of see- 
ing you look so glum all day and most of the 
night. It isn’t natural for you, staying 
morning and afternoon here. Of course 

ou’re tired, and war is hell; I realize that, 
ut I realize more that you’d be better if 
you were busy; to say nothing about Dan; 
you must be blind or you’d see how wretched 
€ is.” (Continued on Page 119) 
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L. 7 TUCKER & CO 
FRANKFORD FLOUR MULLS 
FRANKFORD, MO. 


{ ‘ OUTLINE ROLLER MILL DRIVE 


Horsepower Required Lg 
) ; Speed Drive Pulley 120 R.P M. 
a | Belt Speed IS7/ FRM. 


G.T. M. SPECIFIED 


6" 4 PLY 














I 
| GOODYEAR BLUE STREAK 
INSTALLED APRIL, 19/7 
| 
Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber ¢ 
I he Roller Mill Dri “— and the G. I. M 
® 
Roll drives in flour mills are pretty much all alike in the strain ing specifications first were checked carefully, and a 35-foot, 6-inch, 
they impose on belting. They subject both sides of the belt to 4-ply Goodyear Blue Streak Belt was installed in April, 1917. 
contact with the —. causing a flexing action that takes the For more than three years now that Goodvear Blue Streak Belt 
life out of the average belt. has transmitted power on the straining roll drive without a trace 
Any unusual duty is a challenge to the G. T. M.—Goodyear of slippage, and with a minimum of stretch. Fastened with raw- 
Technical Man—and he called on L. T. Tucker & Co., of Frankford hide lace, it shows no sign of wear, has run trouble-free amid the 
Mills, Frankford, Mo., to see if they could not figure out together ever-present dust, and has cost almost nothing for repairs. Its 
a way to more economical belt performance, over a longer period steadiness has assured the fine-milled quality of the flour. 
of use. Its operating economy began with its purchase. Though Good 
He outlined the Goodyear Analysis Plan by which Goodyear year Belts usually cost a little more in the first plac e, this one cost 
Mechanical Goods are specified exac tly to the service required, so 237, less than the belt it replac ed. This fact, and the record it has 
that they will not only serve the work more effectively, but con set for unfailing performance, have brought into different service 
tribute their proper share to the profitable operation of the entire in the Frankford Mills other Goodyear Belts, each of them spec 
plant. He dwelt on the established Goodyear practice of building fied to its parti ular work, and all of them uniform in the con- 
the belt to the work to be done, with long-run economy always struction and quality that protect our good name. 
the object in view. You may have a belting problem, involving either a drive or an 
Full co-operation was given the G.T. M. in his study of the details entire plant, on which the G. T. M. could figure with profit to you 
of the drive. The miller supplemented the G. T. M.'s measure His services are at your command. Write for them, or for further 
ments of pulleys, center-to-center distances, and so on, with information about the Goodyear Analysis Plan, to The Goodyear 
practical data about the actual running conditions. The result lire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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WILLYS-AKA NIGHT 


PITSHE great economy of the Willys- be running even more sweetly and more 
Knight is measured only in small smoothly, more powerful than on its first 
part by its first cost. day of service. 
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Owners have the conscious certainty This remarkable consistency of per- 
that throughout its long life the motor formance which distinguishes the Willys- 
will be dependably consistent in its daily | Knight insures permanency of use through 
performance. They havea firm conviction many years with minimum of daily 
that after thousands of miles of use it will expense and maximum of daily service. 


Wilys-Knight Booklet on Request 
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(Continued from Page 116) 

“He won’t take a rest,” Howard ex- 
plained. “‘ Now he has a chance to sell the 
plant, and in spite of everything being in an 
infernal mess he refuses to listen. Because 
it has been in the family for a long while is 
no reason why it should hang on our necks. 
I'll tell you plainer still that I’m not going 
to be victimized by mere sentimentality. 
The war was hell, as you so originally said, 
but it did this—it blasted a lot of truck out 
of me. I earned an entire right to my convic- 
tions; if I want to loaf I'll loaf, and when 
I want to work I'll work at what I want.” 

A sense of isolation from life, from sym- 
pathy, fastened upon him; he gazed witha 
darkened countenance and narrowed eyes 
at his wife. She met his scrutiny with a 
careless bar of current song. 

What an armor her beauty was! 

‘I’m sorry, Sophie,” he admitted; “‘I’m 
a good deal of a beast. There are times 
when I think my affections are dead; I 
think of Dan as coldly as though he were an 
inconsiderable stranger. It’s hateful, but 
worse for me than for any of you. God only 
knows how I looked forward to being with 
you, home; and it’s all finer than my 
happiest anticipations. You'll have to be 
patient and I'll come round. I am not 
quite used to it here, the other is still so 
fresh. I thought that the war would last 
forever; or until the world was smothered 
under the artillery fire; and when that did 
stop it went right on in our heads. Then, 
all at once — Bagatelle and you; the flowers 
and the oak trees and the still moonlight. 
Y ou, lovelier than anyone could remember.” 

“The music was atrocious,” Sophie said 
absent-mindedly; ‘“‘and Morton was silly 
about his gin. Dudley dances marvelously. 
Did you notice him with Kate Lammont? 
Really she’s too much. I told Dudley he 
oughtn’t to encourage her.” She glanced at 
him over her shoulder from the dressing 
table. “Have you noticed Charlotte and 
Major Moreland? He seems very much 
struck with her; but, of course, Charlotte is 
terribly young for anything serious. Yet 
my grandmother was married at fifteen, 
and Charlotte has all the assurance of a 
Follies girl.” 

“Don't be idiotic!”” he replied curtly. 
“At any possibility like that Bagatelle 
would lose an officer of the adjutant- 
general’s staff.”’ 

Sophie cried at once: “At least there's 
no reason for your getting sarcastic about 
that! Dudley couldn't help his eyes. I’m 
not insinuating anything about Dan's dar- 
ling, and Major Moreland is quite capable 
of taking care of his own reputation.” 

The exasperation had surprisingly re- 
turned to her voice and manner. Howard 
c omsidered Sophie for a moment, and then 
dismissed her mood as a privilege of the 
inexplicable feminine Disregarding the 
rain he put up a window —the room seemed 
chokingly full of scented powder. 

x 

HE order of life at Bagatelle, which in 

imagination and longing had seemed so 
simple to Howard Gage, began to show a 
design of deeply complicated motives and 
pressures. It had been his firmest inven- 
tion to remain aside, for a year at least, 
from every engagement; and 
though his determination was unchanged 
he found it almost impossible to keep his 
mind from questions, doubts, that at once 
involved him in a tiresome feeling of re- 
sponsibility. 

This business, for 


serious 


example, of Dan’s 
planning his entry in an important ca- 
pacity into the Gage works. He had told 
Sophie that he wouldn't consider it, his 
decision was unchanged—Dan ought to 
sell; and yet he was troubled by an ob- 
scure weight of failure within himself. He 
thought it was a stirring of the unborn 
feeling of pride in the family steel; noth- 
ing more than that; a thing already dis- 
missed. But he was unable to discover a 
preoccupation that even remotely promised 
to satisfy him or take its place. It wasn't 
in the light of a social or moral obligation 
that he wanted to do something; only he 
had begun to have grave doubts about the 
attractions of a life of complete pleasure. 
Now he'd had time to examine that exist- 
ence more or less in detail, from the de- 
tachment of both his late experience and 
the obvious changes in what was spoken 
of as society, and it failed to enthrall him. 
No, he had no impulse to work; but what 
was offered in the place of work seemed 
insufficient. Howard was more than will- 


ing, he was anxious to be caught in a sphere 
of gayety and pleasure; 


theoretically he 
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approved of a perpetual carnival of music 
and wine and beauty; but in the middle of 
such a show the critical indifference settled 
over him, the dancing seemed mechanical, 
without the least sparkle, and what he 
drank served but to deepen his scoffing 
humors. 

Sophie’s annoyance at him, he admitted, 
was entirely justified; he could see that as 
a husband he was far from an ideal; but 
what puzzled him was her insistence that 
he should go with Dan into the city, the 
works. Howard had an unsatisfactory dis- 
cussion of this with the elder —when Daniel 
Gage would not accept his refusal as final— 
with the result that they had both growna 
little angry. Sophie joined her opinion to 
Dan’s, her arm metaphorically linked into 
Charlotte’s; and Howard found himself 
vaguely, but none the less actually, in a po- 
sition of defense. He had acquired in the 
Army a habit of analytical patience which 
he now devoted unsuccessfully to the prob- 
lem of Sophie. 

The Gage men, he knew, with the ex- 
ception of Dan, were not intensely con- 
cerned with women. They were even a 
little impatient at their wives and chil- 
dren, neither lovers nor domestic, and with 
always a slightly formal manner. They 
had been absorbed by the Gage Steel and 
Iron Works; but that was lacking in 
Howard. In the first keen delight of his 
return he had felt that Sophie, who was 
so superlatively lovely, would largely con- 
tent him, when now—perhaps because he 
was not wholly satisfied —he was aware of 
an elusive disturbance at the base of their 
marriage. It must, however, vanish when 
he had been reabsorbed by normal life; 
his present uneasiness was shared by all 
the men who came back from war to the 
obligations of work and family. 

He was conscious, strangely enough, of a 
touch of loneliness, and this brought into 
his relationship with Sophie a tenderness 
new to him. Yes, he was forced to con- 
clude, in the time he had been away he 
had changed to such an extent that he was 
an alien in his old world. Howard felt at 
times, listening to a light rush of voices, 
that the words were incomprehensible to 
him; certainly the interests they expressed 
were far removed from his heart. But his 
love for his wife would bring him back into 
a happiness that sometimes seemed deti- 
nitely lost. 

His pleasure in her beauty grew rather 
than diminished; familiarity, like the full 
sunlight of noon, showed no defects in the 
purity of her physical being. Her facile 
moods, too, charmed him; they were as 
appropriate to her as the quick shifting 
color in her cheeks; he laughed happily at 
her vexations. Yet in reflective moments 
he regarded his attitude toward her with 
a serious curiosity; he never thought of 
Sophie as a mother. Such a fundamental 
relationship—as, indeed, she frankly in- 
sisted-—was totally out of keeping with her 
flowery grace. In her, seduction, beauty, 
was its own end; and for this reason, he 
thought, swinging back to his main query, 
he was disconcerted by her absorption in 
the plant. 

It was Daniel Gage who pointed out to 
him that he hadn't been in the works since 
his return, and that he might discover a 
renewed interest in the metal itself 

“Come down with me some morning,” 
Dan proceeded. Jo necessity for you to 
go near the offices; but just watch young 
Campbell blow steel. The fettling shop 
will be almost noisy enough even for your 
experience.” 

He refused then curtly, but later, with 
the memory of Dan’s disappointment, 
Howard went without notice to the work 
He didn’t want it made easy, explained 
at every step; his difficulty lay beyond 








mere processes or ¢C mmmerce we entire 
industry left hirn cold, it didn’t engage hi 
imagination or promise to posse him as 


a life’s occupation must. Howard wasn’t 
going to add himself to the inarticulate 
toilers, the prisoners, reaily, of modern 
machinery. He detested war, but the 
monumental scale on which he had known 
it made him contemptuous of minor affairs. 


Though he was unable to explain his posi 
tion, to Dan or to himself, he had a strong 
conviction that it was not merely arbitrary 


he wasn't lazy 

He assured himself of this, approaching 
the Gage works. The street was broad 
it was, in fact, called an avenue; but its 
center was entirely occupied by track 
filled with freight cars from all parts of the 
country Some were being shifted with 
harsh, short blasts of the engine, and a cold 
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wind blew streamers of steam and grimy 
smoke across Howard's face. On either 
side were the high blackened walls of yards 
and plants, dominated by files of iron and 
brick stacks; and farther on, diminished 
by the prospect, a dull widening sweep, 
were irregular rows of sordid dwellings. 
There was no pavement, and Howard 
walked over sharp cinders, the grooved 
entrances of drays and cobblestoned cross 
streets. It was, he thought, recalling the 
serenity of Bagatelle, hideous beyond 
measure; and he was absolutely certain 
that his future included no such environ- 
ment as this 

The wind increased in bitterness, and an 
early drift of snow shifted from a sky made 
apparently from the smoke of the locality 
His dislike became a species of personal 
enmity for the inanimate walls and objects 
round him. He cursed the inequalities of 
the way, and when a track watchman 
halted him peremptorily, Howard gazed at 
him in stony resentment. The other, indif 
ferent to this, ignored Howard and waved 
an engine to proceed. Farther along a two- 
storied signal tower held the middle of 
an irregular square, and painted on a wall 
was the designation: Gage Steel and Iron 
Works. 

The plant lay as well on the opposite side 
of the street, but before Howard, round a 
corner, was the main entrance, the offices of 
the works manager and clerks and minor 
executives, and he savagely dragged open 
a storm door, which the wind viciously 
slammed on his heels. He was in a small 
entry facing a middle-aged man who rose 
behind a railing with a sudden interest 
brightening a preoccupied face. 

He put out a hand with the exclamation: 
“Why, Captain Gage, why ~ 

“Not Captain, but Mr. Gage,”” Howard 
told him decidedly. “I haveleft the Army,” 
he added needlessly, in a lame effort to 
mitigate his lack of warmth. 

“We know all about what you've done, 
and when and how,” the other proceeded 
vigorously; “‘and if you had let the men 
hear you were coming Pa 

Howard Gage stopped him with a sharp 
gesture. “I want to walk round by myself,” 
he explained; “and see the place under 
ordinary circumstances.” 

The man before him nodded slowly. 
“Want to kind of check up on us. Well, just 
as you say; but anybody who’s been with 
the company and has his senses will recog 
nize you as soon as you step into a shop. 
It’s a fact I only saw you once, a matter of 
twelve years ago; but a Gage is a Gage, and 
no one else.” 

He hesitated, obviously 
wisdom of an inquiry w 
decided to make: “Somebody 
us that a Pittsburgh corporation wants to 
buy Mr. Daniel and you out; and then we 
got word that you were to take the place of 
Mr. Frenct I guess I don’t need to add 
which we hope is true.” 

Howard laughed. ‘Not if 
idea of how I'd tangle the business. 

The answer was prompt: “The Gage 
don't live who couldn't learn steel from pig 
to plow , 

Howard nodded and proceeded through 
a door, down some steps, to a yard sur 
rounded by shops with an entrance by a 
watchman’s house, and platform scale 
an i amis aneous di order of tumber at i 
raw materials attended by a few workmen 
The entire yard was hideous with appar 
ently haphazard piles of rusted scrap iron 
and sand and bricks: there were no paths 
or intell gible courses: and he stood un 
decided in the frigid wind All this—the 
blank walls and scarred earth, the smoke 
and rust and broken castings, unspeakably 
dull under a d / 
what Howard had determine 
} life. 

He thought of the smooth lawns and 
green hedges of Bagatelle, 
dinner dress of floating 
and at the memory of that 
after the guns, at the image 
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he would have nothing to te Dan-—no 

actuality with which to enforce his dislike 
f steel ent him forward to a door ym 

wi he id see 1 laborer emerge. It 
sed uncertainly behind him and Howard 


ood facing a monumental confusion w 


sut perceptible end or purpose. It re 

embled, as much as anything, a great 

train shed in which a score of | no 

tives had collided and la n shattered 
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fragments, here and there bursting into sul 
len flames. 

There was a constant subdued roar of 
sound, broken into by the harsh clatter o 
pounded metal, the shrill exasperating note 
of air under pressure, the jangling signals of 
overhead cranes swinging grinding burdens 
and the thudding, like diseased hearts, of 
beaten sand. After the stillness into which 
Howard had been so suddenly plunged the 
noise rasped and sickened him. It wa 
compared to the worst he knew, trivial; 
yet it was noise, and it had this dismaying! 
in common with that other—it went on and 
on and on. In reality the war, to his pro 
found surprise, had stopped, but the racket 
of the steel mills would keep up, night and 
day, till time’s end. Against his every in 
clination he forced himself to linger and 
watch a group of men replacing the broken 
brick wali of a pit 

Beyond, an enormous ladle, 
was tilled with blaz 
there the roaring proceeded 
uniform and ¢ ip, but 
with no distinguishing marks, the purpose 
of the fire. Without removing a cigarette 
he replied with an offensive humor that 
they were making iron lready strained 
Howard's anger flared dangerously; he was 
at the point of a harsh reply when he re 
membered not only that his rank was laid 
aside but that these workmen were bound 
together in the upholding of their extreme 
dignity, and that, without making trouble 
for Dan, he was unable to exercise the old 
arbitrary privilege of summary dismissal 

He moved away, avoiding the traveling 
cTanes, unceremonious laborers and seorch 
ing areas of fire. An entrance, open at 
the farther end of the shop, was exact 
planned, Howard thought, to admit the full 
sweep of wind; and at the left another long 
high shedlike inclosure was filled with the 
pitilessly sustained hammering. He felt 
that he must get away, submerge himself 
once more in quiet, when a boy with an 
assured voice, stopping beside him, said 
that Mr. Daniel Gage was at the works and 
wished to see him in the manager's office 

Howard followed the messenger back 
across the yard, up a flight of 
gallery, and entered a space of whitened 
brick walls and partitions permeated with 
a close aroma of sawdust, which, he saw 
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came from an open door to a pattern shop 
He found Dan in an informal, even bare, 
interior; it had no rugs or draperies at the 
windows, only 
fa period before luxury had been 
introduced into such furnishing 

Daniel Gage obviously was delighted | 
Howard's unannounced presence 

“Well,” he began, “I suppose 
that we are old-fashioned ir t houndred 
directions and that the collar was burned 
off a cupola in the converter shop ye 
day. You've 
iron foundry and discovered that the air 
furnaces 
been running iron hea 


the most common place ne 
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probably been across in t 


are antiquated and that we have 


sin the open heart! 


you're annoyed, too, because w havent 
got an electric ch irger, bul hang or fro 
a crane.” 

I know not ing abou ny f that, 
Howard replied It all looks to me a 
though it 1d been left by a boche retreat 
You might as well realize, Dan, that n 
not fort und not for me ve might 
as well admit it and start fres} Naturally 
L don’t war to fur mu he added, at the 
elder’s disappointment the ve trutl 
is I'd be a rotten steel man; I thin t wa 
left out of me. You may go ahead and tell 
me that I’m pure eliish, ridiculous, and 
I'll agree with you. I am selfish and don't 
care a damn! And I'm going to be as foo 


ish as I please. Say to yourself, if 
that the war ruined me 
“The wa i t spoiled vu, Howard 
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er month, year after year, like Moreland 

i the women! I'll assure you that you 

n't, can’t; but, before you know, you'll 
be rusted, crystallized; you will be scrap. 
It comes so quickly, this damned middle 
then, almost overnight, you are 
The furnace is put out.” 
know what I want,’’ Howard 

‘What is there to choose 
seems to me I have enough 
for the present. I'm certain, though, that 

have no wish for this boiler factory. I 
don’t care what holds the world up, nor 
if it falls. From what I see there's 
no special reason for its continuation I 
Moreland as little as you do, and kiss- 
ing women between dances means nothing 
to me; but, done talking, the 
gin is quite a good thing, almost a blessing. 
It’s pl me, too, that you think 
Sophie's a long way from Fanny— I suppose 
I ought to apologize, but I prefer Sophie. 
What you can't get into your head is that 
my life suits me. Before long you'll be 
“aying a prayer over me Damn it, Dan, 
I'll leave the whole thing if you don’t stop 
bothering me! First it’s Sophie—that will 
surprise you--then Charlotte and you, the 
whole virtuous chorus.” 

“Your life is immaterial compared to 
my memories,” Daniel Gage told him 
quietly, “I must warn you, even in your 
excitable state, not to speak of Fanny 
again. And this much is clear to me—you 
are not a reasonable being. It seems to me 
that I was flattering you in connection 
with the Gage Steel and Iron Works, It 
takes a man to make castings to-day. No 
arbitrary donkey could last.a week. If I 
didn’t know you I'd let you go to the devil; 
but it's only the negative who do that with 


age, and 
finished, done, 

I don't 
said sullenly 
from? But it 


even 
hice 


when you're 


ain to 


any success 

‘After all, at bottom, I was thinking of 
you and not of our name; of you and 
Sophie. I know what you feel about her 
beauty — to-day tut you are hard, 
Howard: there’s a lot of nonconformist 
hlood in the Gages; and at forty, or per 
haps sooner with you, it will come to the 
urface. Now you are her and 
at life objectively, as though were at 
one of those New al comedies. 
The songs and legs and p: 
are very p ou'll lose the 
for it and 


looking at 
you 
York musk 
nt and powder 
taste 
wretched, 
for 


ome awa f pty, 


vanted to save i 


needing the steel l 


amen,” 
agreed 
watch, ‘“‘It’s 
| have a conference up 
Hloward rose ungraciously, 
hout three faint shrill 
; nothing 


aid Howard, “the 
like Daniel 
looked at hi 


you (rage 
coldly He 


after twelve 


town at 


and 
one 
hearing from i 
bla of a whistle ‘That meat 
to you,” Dan commented; “it’s Campbell 
the ladle; a blow is finished, 
t elf here for a very 

little longer I'll take you down with Bader,” 
Ile sounded t horn vr the automo- 
bile anding inside the ¢ ‘ a as 
Howard thought, as dusty and vil kept as 
everything else in it Vicinity m# a 
youth in a short trench with a deep 
collar drove them to the middle of 
lioward ilentl re udiated the ex 
planation of him advanced by the elder. 
It was fundamentally, grotesquely wrong; 
certainly his most marked characteristic 
vas a complete freedom from any quality 
of dogmatic absolutism. The war had lib 
erated him there, he repeated, cleared his 
mind of old cant, and left him facing the 
world without prejudice. He was entirely 
willing to accept what reality he found, 
but it must be real. If it was a religion it 
must be valid, potent and undeniable and 
immediate; if amusement it must amuse; 
if industry its necessity t be in him and 
not in mere precep 


signaling for 
If you can contain your 


coat 
fleece 


town 


mu 
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The trut Wi lloward 

later, that the opin 
was immaterial to him A dinner was in 
progress, given by Sophie, were 
twelve people and a great deal of noise at 
the table He was seated between Mrs. 
Wain, Moreland’ ister, and Charlotte, 
and of the two he found ¢ arlotte the 
engaging. Mrs. Wain was 
some woman, in a handsomely se 


told himself 


ion of any individual 
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had been an imposing figure 
in the wartime activities, soldiers’ reception 
and parade com Unfortunate girls 
and English novels, indecent dancing, fac- 
tory legislation and Cairne terriers were 
touched upon, illuminated and dismissed. 
She was very confidential with Howard; 
but he listened to her with a masked ex- 
pression that hid an utter absence of in- 
terest. 

Charlotte 
excessively entertaining, in 
fitting black velvet. 

““Y ousee this dress?”’ she half whispered. 
“Well, you'd never guess what a storm it 
kicked up— with Sophie. She said that for 
a girl of my age, an infant really, to wear 
velvet and black was not only ludicrous 
but criminal; she said her friends would 
criticize father and her outrageously; she 
said a virginal white with a simple ruffle 
was all I should attempt; she said men 
would misunderstand me; she said I was 
too deathly pale to wear it; she said i 

“For heaven's sake, Charlotte, stop! 
Breathe!” he interrupted. ‘It looks like 
a good sort of a dress to me, and it’s be- 
coming. I never think any more of how 
young or old you may be; you're like the 
sphinx.” His mood darke ned. “‘Do you 
like all this so very much? Does it satisfy 
you? Can you look forward to a lifetime 
of it? I thought something of that, but 
Sophie seems opposed. What else is there? 
I've asked Dan, and now I'll ask you. 

She replied without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, “ Love.” 

Howard shook his head negatively. “I 
don't believe that’s the answer. At least it 
isn’t for me; it would be like eating noth- 
ing but these glazed cakes. Love's an agree- 
able pastime-—the French print on the 
stairs expresses it perfectly—but it isn’t 
the works. That’s a crap-shooting word, I 
don’t mean the Gage plant. And you sur- 
prise me.” 

Charlotte replied that ee surprised her- 
self. “‘Howard,”’ she added, her lips close 
upon his ear, “tell me wale, what do you 
think of Major Moreland?” 

He said decisively: “ Nothing.” 

She continued wondering ‘if, after all, 
men were such infallible judges of each 
other. Later she stopped him by the print 
of which he had spoken, a graceful and 
sophisticated pastoral of the eighteenth 
century. 

“I’m rather mad about 
abruptly. 

They sat on a step and Howard proceeded 
in an attitude of serious remonstrance. 

‘Moreland is too good to be true,” he 
explained. “‘When a man always reflects 
the best public opinions, and cheers when 
the crowd cheers and curses with the others, 
when he invariably belongs to the party that 
t successful and likes only the right 

he’s got no sand in him, Charlotte. 
Mrs. Wain, his sister, is like 

not so bad in a woman. 
be what he pleases; it 
doesn’t touch me, except where you are con 
cerned. Perhaps, though, I'm prejudiced 
we used to hate the officers with be autiful 
uniforms and opinions who rode out from 
G. H. Q. to the quiet sectors. No one in the 
infantry, up on the line, was in the frame 
of mind to give anybody the benefit of a 
doubt. And I dare say that has become 
a part of me. But don’t pick one out of 
the parade, Charlotte; you'll miss the best 
there.” 

She rose, and he 
her slipping beyond his sympathy, 
garding his advice 


Gothic; she 


mittees, 


for her, was 
very tightly 


nowever, even 


him,” she said 


is me 
people 
He isn’t real 

that; but it’s 
Moreland can 


had a sudden sense of 
disre- 


More people had come in; a servant at 
one end of the dining room was devoting 
his entire energies to the compounding of 
cocktails; and a snare drum, dragged from 
a closet, was being beaten as an accompani- 
ment to the piano for dancing. The night 
had grown surprisingly warm, windows 
were opened, and there was a temporary 
murmur of voices and laughter from the 
porch. A woman in black chiffon, with a 
minute bat cut in black court-plaster on 
her shoulder, was seated with Howard ona 
small bench in the hall. He didn’t know 
her, though she had recognized him and 
was asking interminable questions in a 
rapid, eager voice about the war. She had 
been the repository of many described patho- 
logical horrors, fabricated, mostly, Howard 
saw, in a spirit of grim or annoyed humor. 

‘It was so brutalizing!”’ she asserted. 

Fortunately just then a man appeared 
who swept her up and they danced through 
the hall and into the drawing-room. Sophie 
went by with Dudley Moreland in a new 
uniform. They were both serious, and fail- 
ing to observe him they went out into the 
garden on the road. The feeling of isolation 
crept over him again; the drum exas- 
perated him by its insensate sound. But 
there was no necessity for loneliness; women 
everywhere smiled at him, there was a con- 
fusion of color and perfume and silken 
ankles, discreet and indiscreet ee 
opportunities, invitations, drinks without 
end. Dan had been caught by Mrs. Wain, 
who was explaining to him the heart of the 
workman; his gaze begged Howard for re- 
lief, but he turned away sharply and went 
up to his room, closing the door with a 
restrained violence. 

The beds were heaped with satin and fur 
wraps, and at his entrance a woman turned 
from Sophie’s dressing table, where appar- 
ently she had been repairing ‘the damage to 
her simply waved hair. 

“I’m sorry,”’ Howard said, his hand on 
the door knob; “I forgot this had been 
turned into a dressing room.” 

She lighted a cigarette. “‘ Don’t go; 
through. Isn't everything nice? I 
wish | could stay longer.” 

It seemed, he replied, early; but she 
explained that she was taking someone to 
the New York train, and it would be hardly 
worth while returning. 

She interested him more than any of the 
women downstairs; he liked her general air 
of cool security and the direct manner of 
her smoking. 

“T wish I had discovered you before,” he 
proceeded; “I’m certain you wouldn’t ask 
me about the brutalities in France. All the 
people here seem to have come while I was 
away. Perhaps you live across the road.” 

‘No. It’s too bad, isn’t it? And I know 
very few people here myse If except —except, 
well, Mrs. Gage. 

Sophie, he told her, was his wife. She 
studied him with a brief, sweeping scrutiny. 

Then: “Of course! I should have recog 
nized you at once from her description. 
But I’m glad I saw you. I’m sorrier than 
ever now that I have to go.” 

He liked her instinctively, more and 
more; not only for her assurance but be- 
cause of her magnetism, the sense of ex- 
hilaration she mysteriously communicated 
to him. She came daringly close; her eyes, 
he saw, were gray; her lips, without paint, 
pale but enticing. 

“T must get my wrap,” she said. 

She stirred those on the beds until she 
found a voluminous cape of luxurious fur; 
then swiftly she gathered up a wide sable 
searf and muff with another cloak. 
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“‘Ella’s,”’ she explained. 

He opened the door for her, but with a 
hand on his shoulder she propelled him 
before her. 

“Please see if anyone’s about,”’ she con- 
tinued. “I don’t want to start people 
going home or interrupt Mrs. Gage.”” The 
hall was empty, and Howard showed his 
companion a stair that led through a side 
door on a path by the garage. ‘Good-by,” 
she said, holding out a hand. But rapidly 
she changed her mind, and with her free arm 
softly across his shoulder she kissed him. 

He lingered above aimlessly, amazed 
and more than a little moved. What a fool 
he had been not to ask her name; and then 
he fell into a speculation about the strange 
property of charm. The particular subject 
of his thought had it to an uncommon de- 
gree; she had more—that power of com- 
municable spirit. It was familiar, but he 
couldn’t remember where he had met it 
before. Then in a flash it came to him —it 
was like the keyed-up excitement, the in- 
tensity of some of his men before an ad- 
vance; his best men, he added. 

Howard had not gone down when Sophie 
and Mrs. Wain appeared, and he gathered 
that the latter was leaving. They dis- 

appeared into his room, but almost im- 
mediately Sophie, utterly dismayed, hurried 
out in search of him. 

“Howard,” she cried, “‘Catherine Wain 
can’t find her cloak! It’s gone. She re- 
members perfectly where she laid it too; 
on my bed. It was brand-new and horribly 
expensive. There must have been a thief. 
I’m certain of it, and I am frightened to 
death.” 

‘It couldn’t be a servant,” he replied, 
surprised not so much by Sophie’s an- 
nouncement as at the realization of the 
truth. 

“Certainly not,’’ she agreed, in tears. 
‘Dan has had most of them since the flood; 
and probably they have fur coats of their 
own. 

He was still considering what had hap- 
pened in the light of his special knowledge, 
his feeling, when the absence of the second 
wrap and the sables was discovered. The 
robbed women were, by turn, shrill with 
hysterical anger, suspicion, and muffled in 
grief. Their husbands, middle-aged, stout 
and prosperous, consulted in a loud, agi- 
tated efficiency. An exhaustive investi- 
gation followed, the maids and attending 
chauffeurs were questioned; but beyond 
the fact that a car had driven away earlier 
than any other, nothing was uncovered. 
Howard kept recklessly, inexcusably silent ; 
he withdrew to the garden for an examina- 
tion of his strange and thoroughly repre- 
hensible state of mind. 

He realized, however, that he had no 
intention of informing anyone of what he 
knew. The self-possession of the woman 
who had kissed him had been like a breath 
of reality in the trivial atmosphere about 

Mrs. Harrison W ain and the futile indi- 
vidual who owned the sable scarf and muff. 
This certainly was wrong; he was assisting 
in a violation of the law; but suddenly he 
was oppressed by a vision of the impotence 
of the world that had been preserved al- 
most intact at such cost in France. Howard 
had no confidence in the assertion that, as 
a result of the war, a new and just world 
would take the place of inequality. Rather 
coming home with the wounded, the cas- 
uals, in the transport Minneapolis, he had 
hoped, for his pleasure, that everything 
would be as he had left it. But now the 
satisfaction of his discovery that this was 
true had largely vanished: it seemed to 
him that all the men fighting in Europe 
yes, the Germans as well —had staggeringly 
carried a crushing burden to a place where 
it could be put more or less safely down 
only to find that it was worthless. He was 
indifferent to the accidents which overtook 
its pretentiousness or assaulted its soft 
comfort. 

He was by the stream; the fall sounded 
insistently, like a cool undisturbed voice. 
She didn’t live across the road from him; 
and he was surprised by the insidious and 
vain wish that he’d see her again. He 
moved toward the pool, and circling the 
high clipped privet about the bench by the 
spring he came noiselessly on a figure in 
black velvet, embraced by a man whose 
garb bore the gleams of metal insignia: 
It was Charlotte and Moreland. Howard 
Gage withdrew as silently as he had come. 
From the windows of tie house above 
streamed a flood of light, like champagne, 
and the feverish resonance of the drum. 
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} Makers of Cracker Jack, Angelus Marshmallows and other ““RELIABLE"’ Confections 
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~a Prescription for 
PROFITS 


| %4,G+B=-1M+%M+%M-B. 








1 ) HAT’S a little equation in book- In three quarters of her time, with 
qf keeping algebra which has meant ‘she he/p of a Burroughs Bookkeeping 
| bigger net profits to us. Machine (4G+B), one young woman 
nN a - . r : y oO > V 7 rr ‘a . * > 
( Mache it wouldn't work is exactly ** doing more work, in neater 

form, and more accurately than was 


the same figures in your business but 
I'd advise you to find out how it wou/d 
work ; for if you are a wholesaling firm The whole time of one man (1M) 
like ours—or any other that has a : ' 
ledger- posting, trial-balancing job, Plus half the time of two other 
you'll find that equation as we have, ™" (2M+2M) 

a prescription for profits. Without a Bookkeeping Machine 


accomplished by 













Now I've kept you waiting to find (—B). 
out what the mysterious equation a oon! ePoey a 
means in common United — jt—or tried to do it—with the three 

States. Just this: men. 






T. Byron Guinn, 7>easurer, 
Houston Drug Co., Houston, Tex. 
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The A B C of Business 


Besides Bookkeeping Machines, Burr uughs 
make Adding and Calculating Machines 
all three classes containing machines of 
various styles and sizes, to fill the figure 
needs of any business, large or small. 
| Look in your te le phone bi wok, or ask your 
i banker for the address of the nearest offic 
} of the Burroughs Adding Machine Com 
j pany, or write the Home Office at Detroit, 


Michigan. Your re juest for information 


will be prom} tly answered 


me : “SET: ati 
sg by ahi 5is see > FRR 


MACHINES FOR EVERY BUSINESS | 


rroughs 














She struggled and squalled when the offi- 


er set his palms against her to push her 
away. Morrison dropped the governor's 
hand, broke off his duty speecn and W th 
rueft a smile pleaded for tolerance from the 
v ) party 
“Hu ish, Mother Slattery!’ he remon- 


trated 


Ah, that’s orders from him as has the 
rrand right to give by Niver a wor-rd 
from me mouth, Your Anner, till I may say 

ay at your ¢ sl t’’ 

A prolonged, still more ds precatory sn ile 
vas bestowed by the mayor on the élite 
imong his guests. 

I was out of town when I was elected 
mayor, and they hadn’t taken the precau- 

to measure me for an office room at the 

building. I didn’t fit anything down 
there pome day they’ re gou g to build the 
place over and have room for the mayor to 


transact business without holding callers on 

his knee. In the meantime what mayoralty 

business I don’t do out of my hat on the 
treet I attend to here, where I can give a 

little attention to my own business as well. 

Now just a moment please!” he pleaded, 
irning from them 

He went to the old woman, checking the 
outburst with which she flooded him when 
he approached 

“IT know! I know, Mother Slattery! 
No need to tell me about it. As a fellow 

iartyr I realize just how Jim has been up 
igainst it—again!"’ Heslid something into 
her hand, “Rellihan will speak to the 
judge!” 

He passed hastily from person to person, 
the officer at his heels with ear cocked to 
receive the orders of his master as to the 
disposition of cases and affairs. Then Relli- 
han marshaled the retreat of the suppliants 
from the presence. 

‘I do hope you understand why I at- 
tended to that business first,’’ apologized 
the mayor. 

“Certainly! It’s all in the way of poli- 
tics,” averred the senator, out of his own ex 
perience. “I have been mayor of Marion!” 

‘With me it’s business instead of poli- 
ties,” returned Morrison gravely. ‘I don’t 
know anything about politics. Mac Tav- 
ish, there, says I don’t. Mac Tavish knows 
me well, But when I took this job v4 

‘Ye didna tak it,”” protested Mac Tav- 
ish, determined then as always that the 
Morrison should be set in the right light. 
‘They secrabbled ye by yer scruff and 
whamped ye into a oa 

Yes! Aye! Something of the sort! 
But I’m in, and I feel under obligations to 
attend to ‘the busines of the city as it 
comes to hand And business—I have 
made business sacred when | have taken on 
the burden of it.” 

“I fully understand that, Stewart, and 
my friend Daunt will be glad to pene you 
ay what I know is true. For he is here in 
our state on busine business in your 
line,” affirmed the senator He put his 
hand on the arm of the elderly man with 
the assertive mutton-chop whiskers. ‘Silas 
Daunt, Mayor Morrison! Mr. Daunt, of 
the banking firm of Daunt & Cropley.” 

** Business in my line, you say, sir?”’ de- 
manded Morrison, pursuing a matter of 
interest with characteristic directness 

‘Development of water power, Mister 
Mayor. We are taking the question up ina 
broad and, I hope, intelligent way.” 

“Good! You touch me on my tenderest 
spot, Mr. Daunt.” 

“Senator Corson has explained your in- 
tense interest in the water power in this 
state, And this state in my opinion has 
more wonderful possibilities of develop- 
ment than any other in the Union.” 

Morrison did not draw! when he replied. 
statement 


a slec ping 


His demeanor corroborated his 
as to his tenderest pot, vals 
giant!” he cried. 

‘It’s time to wake it up and put it to 
work,” stated Daunt. 

* Exactly!’ agreed Senator Corson, “I’m 
glad I’m paying some of the debt I owe the 
people of this state by bringing two such 
men as you together. I have wasted no 
time, Stewart!"’ 

“Round and round the wheels of great 
affairs begin to whirl!’ declaimed Lana. 
‘The grain of sand must immediately elim- 
inate itself from this atmosphere; other- 
wise it may fall into the bearings and cause 
annoying mischief, I'll send the car back, 
father. I mustn't bother a business meet- 
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A grimace that hinted at hurt wrinkled 
the candor of the Morrison’s countenance, 

“I hoped it wasn’t mere business that 
brought you—all!”’ 

He dwelt on the last word with wistful 
signific: ince, staring at Lana. 

‘No, no!” said the senator hi istily. 
“Not business—not business wholly. A 
neighborly call, Stewart! The governor, 
Mr. Daunt, Lana—all of us to pay our re- 
spects. But’—he glanced round the big 
room—‘‘now that we’re here, and the time 
will be so crowded after the legislature 
assembles, why not let Daunt express some 
of his views on the power situation? With- 
out you and your support nothing can be 
done. We must develop our noble old 
state! Where is your private office?” 

“T have never needed one,” confessed 
Stewart; it was a pregnant hint as to the 
Morrison methods. “I never expected to 
be honored as I am to-day.” 

The Hon. Calvin Dow was posted near a 
window in a big chair, comfortably reading 
one of Stewart's newspapers. Several other 
citizens of Marion, sheep of such promi- 
nence that they could not be shooed away 
with the mere goats who had been ex- 
cluded, were waiting an audience with the 
mayor. 

““You understand of course that there is 
no secrecy—that is to say, no secrecy be- 
yond the usual business precautions in- 
volved,” protested the senator. The frank 
query in Stewart's eyes had been a bit dis- 
concerting. ‘‘But to have matters of busi- 
ness bandied ahead of time by the mouth 
of gossip, on half information, is as damag- 
ing as all this ridiculous talk that’s now 
rioting through the city regarding politics.” 

“It’s all an atrocious libel on my admin- 
istration!” exploded Governor North. “It’s 
damnable nonsense!” 

Old Dog Tray, when he had occasion to 
bark, was not noted for polite reticence. 

Lana took Coventry Daunt’s arm and 
started off with an elaborate display of 
mock terror, 

‘And now politics goes whirling, too! 
My, how the ground shakes! Mister 
Mayor, I'll promise you more serene con- 
ditions on Corson Hill this evening.” 

There was an unmistakable air of pro- 
prietorship in her manner with the young 
man who accompanied her. 

The governor shook his finger before the 
mayor's face and in his complete absorp- 
tion in his own tribulation failed to remark 
that he was not receiving undivided at- 
tention, 

‘I'm depending on men like you, Morri- 
son. I have dropped in here to-day to tell 
you that I’m depending on you.” 

Senator Corson had apparently con- 
vinced himself that the mill office of St. 
Ronan'’s was too much of an open-faced 
proposition; it seemed more like an arena 
than a conference room. Dow and the 
waiting gentlemen of Marion showed that 
they were frankly interested in the gover- 
nor’s outbreak. Right then there were new 
arrivals. 

The senator hastily made himself soli- 
taire manager of that particular chess game 
and ordered moves: ‘“‘Lana, wait with 
Coventry in the car. We'll be only a mo- 
ment. At my house this evening— it will be 
a fine opportunity for you and Daunt to 
have your little chat, Stewart, and get 
together to push the grand project for our 
good state. 

*Yes,”” agreed Morrison; 
to come.” 

He was giving the young woman and her 
escort most of his attention, and spoke 
as if he meant what he said. He blinked 
when the door closed behind them. 

**And what say if you wait till then, gov- 
ernor, to confer with the mayor—if you 
really find that there is need of a confer- 
ence?” suggested the director of moves, 

“But I want to tell you right now, Mor- 
rison, seeing that you're mayor of the city 
where our state capitol is located, that I 
expect your full coéperation in case of 
trouble to-night or to-morrow,” His Excel- 
lency declared with vigor. 

“Oh, there will be no trouble,” asserted 
the senator airily. “‘Coming in fresh from 
the outside—from a wider horizon—I can 
estimate the situation with a better sense 
of proportion than you can, North, if you'll 
allow me to say so. We can always depend 
on the sane reliability of our grand old 
state!’ 

The governor was not reassured. 


“T'll be glad 


“‘And you can always depend on a cer- 
tain number of soreheads to make fools of 
themselves here—you could depend on it 
in the old days; it’s worse in these times 
when they’re ready to pitch into a row and 
clappe rclaw right and left simply because 
they’re aching for a fight.” 

The closed door had no more revelations 
to offer to Morrison; he turned mystified 
gaze on the senator and the governor as if 
he desired to solve at least one of the prob- 
lems that had come to hand all of a sudden. 

“I can take care of things up on Capitol 
Hill, Morrison! I’m the governor of this 
state and [ have been reélected to succeed 
myself, and that ought to be proof that the 
people are behind me. But I want you to 
see to it that the mob hornets are kept at 
home in the city here, where they belong.” 

‘“‘When father kept bees I used to save 
many a hiveful for him by banging on 
mother’s dish pan when they started to 
swarm. As to the hornets -’” 

“T don’t care what you bang on,” broke 
in His Exeellency. ‘‘On their heads, if 
they show them! But do I have your co- 
operation in the name of law and order?” 

You may surely depend on me, even if 
I’m obliged to mobilize Mac Tavish and 
his paper weights,”’ said the mayor, and for 
the first time in the memory of Miss 
Bunker, at least, Mae Tavish flushed; the 
paymaster had been hoping that the laird 
o’ St. Ronan’s had not noted the full extent 
of the belligerency that had been displayed 
in making mill rules respected. 

But the abstraction that had marked 
Morrison’s demeanor when he had looked 
over the governor’s head at the closed door 
and the later glint of jest in his eyes de- 
parted suddenly. The eyes narrowed. 

“You talk of trouble that’s impending 
this night, Governor North!” 

‘There'll be no trouble,’ 
senator. 

‘Fools can always stir a row,” declared 
His Excellency with just as much emphasis. 

‘Fools who are led by rascals! Rascals 
who would wreck an express train for the 
chance to pick pocketbooks off corpses! 
There’s been that element behind ev ery 
piece of political hellishness and every 
strike we’ve had in this country in the last 
two years, since the Russian bear stood up 
and began to dance to that devil’s tune! 
On the eve of the assembling of this legisla- 
ture, Morrison, you’re probably hearing 
the blacklegs in the other party howl ‘State 
steal!’ again.” 

“‘No, I haven’t heard any such howl— 
not lately—not since the November elec- 
tion,” said Morrison. “Why are they 
starting,it now?” 

“I don’t know,” retorted the governor, 

But the mayor’s stare was again wide 
open and compelling, and His Excellency’s 
gaze shifted to Mae Tavish, and then 
jumped off that uncomfortable object and 
found refuge on the ceiling. 

“The licked rebels know! They’re the 
only ones who do know,” asserted the 
senator, 

Col. Crockett Shaw, practical politician, 
felt qualified to testify as an expert. 

“Those other fellows won’t play the 
game according to rules, Morrison! They 
sit in and draw cards and then beef about 
the deal and rip up the pasteboards and 
throw ‘em on the floor and try to grab the 
pot. They won't play the game!” 

“That’s it exactly!”’ the governor af- 
firmed. 

Senator Corson patted Morrison’s arm. 

**Now that you’re in politics for yourse lf, 
Stewart, you can see the point, can’t you?” 

“I don’t think I’m in politics 3, sir,” de- 
murred the mayor, smiling ingenuously 
““At any rate, there isn’t much politics 
in = . 

But the game must be played by the 
rules!’’ Senator Corson spoke with the 
finality of an oracle. 

‘If you don’t think that way,” persisted 
Governor North, nettled by Morrison’s 
hesitancy in jumping into the ring with his 
own party, “what do you think?” 

“T wouldn’t presume,” drawled Stewart, 
**to offer political opinions to gentlemen of 
your experience. However, now that you 
ask me a blunt question I’m going to reply 
just as bluntly—but as a business man. I 
believe that running the affairs of the 
people on the square is business—it ought 
to be made good business. Governor 
North, you’re at the head of the biggest 
corporation in our state. That corporation 
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is the state itself. And I don’t believe the 
thing ought to be run as a game—naming 
the game politics.” 

“That’s the only way the thing can be 
run—and you've got to stand by your own 
party when it’s running the state. You 
need a little lesson in politics, Morrison, 
and I’m going to show you ——”’ 

The mayor of Marion raised a protesting 
hand. 

“*T never could get head nor tail out of a 
political oration, sir. But I do understand 
facts and figures. Let’s get at facts! Is 
this trouble you speak of as imminent due 
to the question of letting certain members 
of the House and Senate take their seats 
to-morrow?” 

“*T must go into that matter with you in 
detail.” 

“It has been gone into in detail in the 
newspapers till I’m sick of it, with all due 
respect to you, Governor North. It has 
been played back and forth like a game— 
and I don’t understand games. There has 
been no more talk of trouble since you and 
your executive council let it be known that 
all the members were to walk into the 
State House and take their seats and settle 
among themselves their rights.” 

“‘We never deliberately and decisively 
let that be known.” 

“Then it has been guessed by your gen- 
eral attitude, sir. That’s the common 
talk—and the common talk comes to me 
like it does to all others. That talk has 
smoothed things. Why not keep things 
smooth?” 

“Breaking election laws to keep sore 
heads smooth? Is that your idea of 
polities?’ 

“You cannot get me into any argument 
over politics, sir. I’m talking about the 
business of the state. I have found that I 
could do business openly in this office. It 
has served me even though it has no private 
room. I say nothing against you and your 
council because you have done the state’s 
business behind closed doors at the State 
House. However ——” 

“The law obliges us to canvass returns in 
executive session, Morrison.” 

“T say nothing against the business you 
have done there,” proceeded Morrison in- 
exorably. “I can’t say anything. I don’t 
know what has been done. I’m in no posi- 
tion therefore to criticize. If I did know 
I'd probably have good reason to praise you 
state managers as good and faithful serv- 
ants of our people. But the people don’t 
know. You have left *em to guess. It’s 
their business. It’s bad policy to keep folks 
guessing when their own business is con- 
cerned. What’s the matter with throwing 
wide the doors to-morrow and saying 
‘Come along in, people, and we’ll talk this 
over’?”’ 

“That’s admitting the mob to riot, to 
intimidate, to rule!” 

‘“*Impractical—wholly impractical, Stew- 
art,”’ the senator chided. 

Calvin Dow came toward the group, 
stuffing his spectacles back into their case. 
Given a decoration for his coat lapel the 
Hon. Calvin Dow, with his white mustache 
and his imperial, would have served for an 
excellent model in a study of a marshal of 
France. 

His intrusion, if such it was, was not re- 
sented; with his old-school manners and 
his gentle voice he was the embodiment of 
apology that demanded acceptance. 

‘‘Jodrey, you never said a truer word. 
As old politicians, you and I, we under- 
stand just how impractical such an idea is. 
But I must be allowed to put the emphasis 
very decidedly on the word ‘old.’ There 
seems to be something new in the air all of 
a sudden.” 

“Yes, a fresh crop of moonshiners in 
politics,’’ was the senator’s acrid response. 
** And the stuff they’re putting out is as raw 
and dangerous as this prohibition-ducking 
poison.” 

“The trouble is, Jodrey,” pursued the 
old man gently, but undeterred, “those 
honest folks who really do own the c country 
show signs of waking up and wanting to 
pay off the mortgage the politicians hold on 
it; and those radicals who think they’re 
going to own the country right soon, now, 
believe they can turn the trick overnight by 
killing off the politicians and browbeating 
the proprietors. It looks to me as if the 
politicians and the real owners better hitch 
up together on a clean business basis.” 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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T’S important—this question of heat for new 

buildings, with possible shortage and _ high 

cost of coal for next winter looming like a 
threatening thunder cloud. Architects, owners 
and builders must figure on getting the last 
calory out of each shovelful. 

Steam, of course, is the only method for heat- 
ing big buildings. The real problem then is to 
supply steam with a number of efficient assist- 
ants for delivering its heat on every floor, as 
quickly — as silently — as economically as pos- 
sible. 

And Hoffman Valves head the list as the most 
important of those assistants. 
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With Hoffman Valves, big buildings 


can have efficient steam-heat 


HoFFMAN VALVES 


POST 


First, because air must be eliminated from the 
there’s a Hoffman Valve to do it 
automatically. Second, because air must be 
vented from the radiator—there’s a Hoffman 
Valve to do it automatically. Hoffman Valves 
“ speed-up"’ steam delivery by removing the brake 
in every pipe and radiator—air. Air must be 
vented if there is to be good steam circulation. 
And Hoffman Valves do it—in the most efh- 
cient manner—automatically. 

Hoffman Valves on any steam-heating system 
guarantee perfect heat at low steam pressure, 
which means—all radiators hot from end to end 
for smallest amount of coal burnt. 


pipe lines 




















HERE is a Hoffman Valve for every type 

of steam system, ao matter who makes it 

no matter what its type, whether one or two 
pipe gravity vapor or vacuum. (The illus- 
tration shows the No. 8 return line valve for 
vapor or vapor vacuum systems.) 

Hoffman Valves are sold for new installa- 
tions or replacement jobs with a written guar- 
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Chicago, 130 N. Wells St. 
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more heat _ from less coal 


Are guaranteed in writing to owners through 
their architects and heating engineers. 
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HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, Inc., 512 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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antee of five years’ perfect operation— signed 
by the president of the Hoffman Company and 
delivered to the owner through his architect 
heating costs, bec ause next to the boiler, they 
have the biggest job to handle—that of caus 
ing circulation of steam and making it work. 
Insist on Hoffman Valves. 


They remove steam-heating troubles and lower eg 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
“Excellent! Excelient!’’ declared Banker 
Daunt, who had been shifting uneasily 
from foot to foot, chafing his heavy neck 
against the beaver collar, perceiving that 
his own projects were only marking time. 
“Hitch up on a better busir ss basis It 
hould be the slogan of the times, Eh, 
Mister Mayor?’ 

‘Right you are!” crisply agreed Stewart, 
complimenting Daunt with a cheery smile 
that promised excellent understanding. 

“And harmony among the progressive 
leaders of city and state! Eh, Mister 
Mayor? What say, Governor North?” 
The metropolitan Mr. Daunt was not dis- 
posed to allow his commercial proposition 
to be run away with by a stampeding 
political team 

“That’s what I’m asking for—the co- 
operation that will fetch harmony,” ad- 
mitted the governor grudgingly. “But I 
tell you Pe 

However, when His Excellency turned to 
the mayor with the plain intent of getting 
down to a working understanding Mr. 
Daunt broke up what threatened to be an 
embarrassing clinch. Asif carried away by 
enthusiasm in meeting one of his own kind 
in business affairs Daunt grabbed Morri- 
son’s hand and pulled the mayor away with 
him toward the door, assuring him that he 
was glad to pitch in, heart and soul, with a 
man who had the best interests of a grand 
state to conserve and develop in the line of 
water power. Then he went on as if quot- 
ing from a prospectus, 

““When the veins and the arteries of old 
Mother Earth have been drained of the coal 
and oil, Mr. Morrison, God’s waters will 
still be flowing along the valleys, roaring 
down the cliffs, ready to turn the wheels of 
commerce, On the waters we must put our 
dependence. They are the Creator’s best 
heritage to his people, in lifting and making 
light the burden of labor!’’ was the pro- 
moter's pompou declaration. 

“You cannot shout that truth too loudly, 
sir! I have been crying it myself. But I 
always add with my ery the warning that if 
the people don't look sharp the folks who 
hogged the other heritages, grabbed the 
iron, hooked onto the coal, and have posted 
themselves at the tap o’ the nation’s oil 
can—will have all the white coal too! God 
will still make water run down hill, but it 
will run for the profit of the men who ped- 
dle what it performs. I'll be glad to have 
you help me in that warning!” 

**Exactly!"’ agreed Mr. Daunt. ‘‘When 
you and L are thoroughly en rapport we can 
accomplish wonders.”’ His rush of the will- 
ing Morrison to the door had accompli hed 
one purpose; he had created a diversion 
that staved off further political disagree- 
ment for the moment. ‘‘ You must pardon 
my haste in being off, Mister Mayor. Sena- 
tor Corson has promi ed to motor me along 
the river as far as possible before lunch, so 
that I may ir pect the water-power possi- 
bilities. Come, Governor North! he 
called, 

Daunt again addressed Morrison. ‘The 
senator tells me that your mill privilege is 
the key power on the river.” 

“Aye, sir! The Morrison who was named 
Angus »uilt the first dam,” stated Stewart 
with pride. ‘‘But we have never hoarded 
the water nor hampered the others who 
have come after us. We use what we 
need—only that—and let the water flow 
free—and we're glad to see it go down to 
turn other wheels than our own. Without 
the many wheels a-turning there would not 
have been the many homes a-building!"’ 

“Exactly! Development—along the 
broadest lines! Do you promise me your 
aid and your cooperation ; so 

“I do,” declared Stewart. 

‘“*You're the kind of a man who makes a 
spoken word of that sort more binding th in 
a written pledge with a notarial seal 
Again Daunt shook the Morrison hand. 
“T consider it settled!” 

Daunt's wink when he grabbed Morrison 
tipped off Senator Corson, and the latter 
collaborated with alacrity; he hustled the 
governor toward the door, 

“We must show Daunt all we can before 
lunch, Your Excellency! All the possibili- 
ties of the grand old state!” 

“T haven't got your promise for myself, 
Morrison,” snapped North over his shou i. 
der, ‘But I reckon I can de pend on you to 
do as much for your party and for law and 
order as you'll do for the sake of a con- 
founded milldam, And we'll leave it that 
way!” 

‘There'll be no trouble, I repeat,” 
ised Senator Corson, 
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making himself file 
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closer. ‘‘North has been sticking too close 
to polities on Capitol Hill, and he has let it 
make him nervous. But we’ll put festivity 
ahead of everything else on Corson Hill 
to-night, and the girls will be on hand to 
make the boys all sociable. Come early, 
Stewart!” 

The mayor flung up his hand—a boyish 
gesture of faith in the best. 

“Hail to you as a peacemaker! We have 
been needing you! We're glad you’re home 
again, sir.” 

For a few moments he turned his back on 
the business of the city as it awaited him in 
the persons of the citizens. He went to the 
front window and gazed at the Corson 
limousine until it rolled away; Lana had 
Coventry Daunt with her in the cozy inti- 
macy afforded by the twin seats forward in 
the tonneau. 

“They make a smart-looking couple, 
bub,”” commented Calvin Dow, feeling per- 
fectly free to stand at Stewart’s elbow to 
inspect any object that the younger — 
found of in terest. “Is it to be a hitch, 
the gossip runs?’ 

“There seems to be some gossip that’s 
running ahead of my ken in this city just 
now, Calvin!” The mayor frowned, his 
eyes fixed on the departing car. His de- 
meanor hinted that his thoughts were 
wholly absorbed by the persons in that car. 
“I hope you're spry enough to catch it. 
Go find out for me, will you, what the blue 
mischief they’re up to?” 

“In politics? Or —— 

“In politics! Yes!’ returned Morrison 
tartly. ‘‘What other kind of gossip would 
I be interested in this day?” 

He snapped himself round on his heels 
and started toward the men who were 

waiting. He singled one and clapped brisk 
hands smartly with the air of a man who 
wanted to wake himself from the abstrac- 
tion of bothersome visions. 

‘Well, Mister Public Works, how about 
the last lap of paving on Mc Namee Ave- 
nue? Can we open up to-morrow? I plan 
on showing our arriving legislative cousins 
clean thorough fares on Capitol Hill, you 
know! 

“I’m losing fourteen men off the job at 
noon to-day, Your Honor! Grabbed off 
without notice,” grumbled the superinten- 
dent. 

Grabbed off for what?” 

“Well, maybe to keep our paving blocks 
from being thrown through the windows of 
the State House!” 

“Who is taking those men from their 
work?” 

‘The adjutant general. 
Guard boys.” 

“Something busted out in Patagonia 
needing the attention of a League of Na- 
tions army?” inquired the mayor, putting 
an edge of satire on his astonishment. 

The superintendent shot a swift stare 
past the mayor. 

“Perhaps Danny Sweetsir, there, can 
tell you—Capt. Daniel Sweetsir.” 

The public-works man copied the mayor’s 
sarcasm by dwelling on the title he applied 
to Sweetsir. 

The mayor took 2 look too. 

A young man in overalls and jumper had 
hurried into the office from the private 
passage; he was trotting toward a ideost in 
one corner. He had the privileges of the 
office because he was a mill student, study- 
ing the textile trade, and was a son of the 
Morrison's family physician. 

Sweetsir shucked off his jumper, leaped 
out of his overalls, threw them in at the 
closet door and was revealed in full uniform 
of O. D. except for cap and sword. He 
secured those two essentials of equipment 
from the closet and strode toward the rail, 
buckling on his sword. 

Miss Bunker was surveying him with 
telltale and proprietary pride that was 
struggling with an expression of utter 
ami azement. 

‘The deil-haet ails em a’ this day!” ex- 

loded Mae Tavish. The banked fires of 
iis smoldering grudges blazed forth in a 
sudden outburst of words that revealed the 
hopeg he had been hiding. His natural 
cautiOusness in his dealings with the master 
went by the board. ‘‘Noo it’s yer time, 
chief! I'll hae at "em—the whole fause, 
feth’ rin gang o’ the tikes, along wi’ ye! 
Else it’s hee ls o’er gowdie for the woolen 
business, 

Morrison flicked merely a glance of mys- 
tification at Mac Tavish. The master’s 
business was with his mill student. 

““What’s wrong with you, Danny? Hold 
yourself for a moment on that side of 
the rail, where you're still a man of the 
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mill! I’ m afraid of a soldier, like you'll be 
when you’re out here in the mayor’s office,” 
he explained, softening the situation with 
humor. ‘‘What does it mean?” 

“The whole company of the St. Ronan’s 
Rifles has been ordered to the armory, sir. 
The adjutant general just informed me 
over the mill phone.” 

‘What's amiss?” 

Captain Sweetsir saluted stiffly. “I am 
not allowed to ask questions of a superior 
officer, sir, or to answer questions put by a 
civilian. I am now a soldier on duty, sir!” 

“‘Come through the rail.” 

The officer obeyed and stood before Mor- 
rison. 

“Now, captain, you’re in the office of the 
mayor of Marion, and the mayor officially 
asks you why the militia has been ordered 
out in his city? 

Again Captain Sweetsir saluted. 

“Mister Mayor, I refer you to my su- 
perior officer, the adjutant general of the 
state.” 

Morrison promptly shook the young man 
cordially by the hand. 

“That’s the talk, Captain Sweetsir! At- 
tend honestly to whatever job you're on! 
It’s my own motto.” 

“I try to do it, Mr. Morrison. You have 
always set me the example!” 

Mac Tavish groaned. He saw mill dis- 
cipline going into the garbage along with 
everything else that had been sane and 
sensible and regular at St. Ronan’s. And 
the Morrison himself had come from the 
mill that day ten minutes ahead of the 
hour! 

“So, on with you, lad, and do your 
duty! 1" 

Stewart forwarded Sweetsir with a com- 
mendatory clap of the palm on the barred 
shoulder. 

Calvin Dow was lingering. 

“We mustn’t let the youngsters shame 
us, Calvin,” Morrison murmured in the old 
man’s ear. “‘We all seem to have our jobs 
cut out for us—and I can’t tend to mine in 
an understanding way till you have at- 
tended to yours.” 

The veteran saluted as smartly as had 
the soldier, and trudged away on the heels 
of Sweetsir. 

“Ain’t there any way of your making 
that infernal old soldier up at the State 
House lay his paws off our paving crew?” 
asked the superintendent. 

“Hush, Baldwin!’ chided the mayor, 
unruffled, speaking indulgently. ‘‘We seem 
to have a new war on the board! Have you 
forgotten, after all that has been happening 
in this world, that in time of war we must 
sacrifice public improvements and private 
enterprises? Go on and do your best with 
the paving.” 

“Hell is paved with good intentions, but 
I can’t put’em down on McNamee Avenue.” 

“Of course not, Baldwin! That would be 
using war material that will be urgently 
needed if I’m any judge of these times.” 

**How’s that, Mister Mayor?” 

“Why, the hell architects seem to be 
planning an extension of the premises,” 
drawled Morrison. 

mi 

N THE past, each day after lunch, Mac 

Tavish had been enabled to get back to 
the sanity of a well-conducted woolen-mill 
business; in the peace that descended on 
the office afternoons he put out of his mind 
the nightmare of the forenoons and tried 
not to think too much of what the morrows 
promised. 

Stewart Morrison had caused it to be 
known in Marion that he reserved after- 
noons for the desk affairs of St. Ronan’s 
Mill. 

Mac Tavish always brought his lunch; 
he cooked it himself in his bachelor apart- 
ment and warmed it up over a gas burner at 
high noon. 

While he was brushing the crumbs of an 
oaten cake off his desk six men filed in. He 
knew them well. They were from the 
Marion Chamber of Commerce; they made 
up the Industrial Development Committee. 

“I'm afraid we're a bit too early to see 
the mayor,” suggested Chairman Des- 
peaux. 

“Ye are! Nigh twenty-two hours too 
early to see the mayor!” 

“But we phoned the house and were told 
he had left to come to the office!” 

“The mayor—mind ye, the mayor—he 
cooms frae the mill at 

Mac Tavish remembered the crashing 
blow to his proud pronunciamiento that 
forenoon, and his natural caution regarding 
statements caused him to hesitate. ‘He is 
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supposed to coom frae the mill at ten 
o’clock, ante meridian! Post meridian, 
Master Morrison, of St. Ronan’s—not the 
mayor—he cooms to his desk yon—well, 
when he cooms isna the concern o’ those who 
are speerin’ for a mayor.” 

The gentlemen of the committee ex- 
changed wise grins, suggestively sardonic 
grins, and sat down. 

Mac Tavish bristling in silence over his 
figures was comforted by the ever-springing 
hope that this jntrusion might serve as the 
last straw on the overloaded Morrison 
endurance. 

He perked up expectantly when Stewart 
came striding in. Then he wilted despond- 
ently, because Morrison greeted the gentle- 
men with breezy hospitality, led them 
beyond the rail and gave them chairs near 
his desk. 

“‘Command me! I am at your service!” 

“‘We’re on our way to Senator Corson’s. 
We have been invited to meet Mr. Daunt 
at lunch,” said Despeaux; a thin veneer of 
suavity suited his thin lips. 

“e 4 i 

“I’m glad to hear you say so. We felt 
that we’d like your opinion of him and his 
plans before we commit ourselves.” 

“T like his personality,” stated Stewart 
heartily. ‘But I have only a general no- 
tion of his plans. * 

“Same here,” admitted the chairman, 
though not in a tone of convincing sincer- 
ity. ‘‘The senator brought him into my 
office for a minute or so before they started 
upriver. Told me to get the boys together 
and come for lunch. But if it’s to put the 

water power of this state on a bigger and 
broader basis you and the storage commis- 
sion are with us, aren’t you?” Despeaux 
demanded rather than queried; his air was 
a bit offensive. 

“I’m a citizen of Marion and a native of 
this state, body and soul for all the good 
that can come to us, by our own efforts or 
through the aid of outziders,” declared 
Morrison, smacking his paim upon the arm 
of his chair. 

“Well, I guess we don’t need any better 
promise than that, for a starter, at any 
rate. Of course we knew it—but there’s 
nothing like having a right-out word of 
mouth.” Despeaux rose and puiled out his 
watch. ‘We'd better move on toward the 
eats, boys!” 

“Just a moment, however, Despeaux! 
My father was a Morrison and my mother 
a Mac Dougal. I can’t help what’s in me!” 

“What is it that’s in you?” inquired 
Despeaux, pausing in the act of putting 
back his watch. 

“Scotch cautiousness. 

“You don’t suspect that a man like the 
big Silas Daunt, of Daunt & Cropley ——”’ 

“‘T don’t suspect. I haven’t got as far as 
that. But I want to know exactly what he 
means by coming into this state. I have a 
man out getting me some facts about what 
kind of a devil’s mess is being stirred up all 
of a sudden to-day in politics. Suppose you 
get under Daunt’s hide and find out whether 
he wants to do us or do for us, on the water- 
power matter.” 

An observant bystander would have per- 
ceived a queer sort of crispness in Morri- 
son’s manner from the outset of the 
interview; the same perspicacity would 
have detected something hard under the 
smooth surface of Despeaux’s early polite- 
ness. Mr. Despeaux was not so elaborately 
polite when he retorted that he did not 
propose to play the spy on a guest while 
eating a host’s victuals. 

Mr. Morrison promptly put more of a 
snap into his crispness. 

“Having balanced to partners, for po- 
liteness’ sake, Despeaux, we'll take hold of 
hands and swing, with both feet on the 
floor. That was a good job you did in the 
legislative lobby two years ago for the 
crowd that called itself The Consolidated 
Development Company. You're a smart 
lawyer and we had hard work beating you.” 

“*T’ll tell you what you franchise owners 
did, Morrison! You beat a grand and 
comprehensiv e plan that was going to take 
in the whole state.’ 

“It did take in a lot of folks for a time, 
but thank God it didn’t take in a few of us 
who were wise to the scheme. I know why 
you have called on me to-day. But you 
haven’t put me on record. Let no man of 
you think I have made a pledge or have 
committed myself till I know what’s what!” 

“You're Scotch, all right, Morrison. 
You're canny! You’re for yourself and the 
main chance. Now let me tell you! You 
caught us foul two years ago because you 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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HESE are the engine troubles which 
take the motorist to the garage for 
repairs. 

What causes them? How can you pre- 
vent these troubles from happening to your 
car? 

Every one of these seven common trou- 
bles is caused by inferior oil—every one 
of them is almost always preventable. 
Thousands of motorists have got rid of them. 


The cause of 90°, of engine 
troubles 


Automobile engineers say that 90°; of 
engine trouble is due to improper lubri- 
cation. Under the terrific heat 
of the engine— 200° to 1000° F.— 
| ordinary oil breaks down. A 
le large part of its bulk is changed 
into black sediment, which has 
no lubricating value. 
4 . ° . 
3 The bottle of ordinary oil 
shown above illustrates vividly 
oo the sediment formed in inferior 
oil by use in the engine. 
Sediment crowds out the oil, permit 
ting metal-to-metal contact. Even 
when first put into the engine at operat 
ing temperatures, ordinary oil is usually 
too thin to prevent leakage of the un 
burned gases past the pistons. In con 
sequence, all the lubricating oil is con 
taminated by fuel. Friction and wear 
multiply. The oil is thinned down. 
Veedol * It passes into the combustion chambers, 
carbons and pits the valves, fouls the 
plugs. Only costly replacements can 
remedy much of this damage. 
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How other motorists prevent them 


How the sediment problem was solved 


To produce an oil that reduces sediment to a mini 
mum, engineers experimented on the road and in the 
laboratory for years. They evolved the famous 
Faulkner Process, used exclusively for the produ 
tion of Veedcl, the lubricant that resists heat. 

Veedol reduces the amount of sediment formed in 
the engine by 86‘ This is graphically shown by 
the two bottles in the sediment test at the left. 
Veedol is specially made to maintain proper lubrica 
tion even with low-grade gasoline. In spite of the 
poor gasoline now in use, Veedol maintains the 
piston seal, preventing piston leakage and contami 
nation of oil in the crankcase Common engine 
troubles are almost eliminated. 

Make this simple test—buy Veedol 

to-day 

Drain oil from crankcase and fill with kerosen 
Run engine very s/ow/y on its own power for thirty 
seconds. Drain all kerosene. To remove kerosene 
remaining in the engine refill with one quart Veedol. 


Turn engine over about ten times, then drain mix 
ll to the proper level 





ture of oil and kerosene and re 
with the correct grade of Veedol 

A run on familiar roads will show you that your 
car has new pickup and power. It takes hills better 
and has a lower consumption of both oil and gasoline, 

Leading dealers have Veedol in stock. Every 
Veedol dealer has a chart which shows the correct 
grade of Veedol for your car 

The new 100-page Veedol book on scientific lubri 
cation will save you many dollars and help you to 
keep your car running at minimum cost, Send 10 
for a copy. 
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Cook Thick, Juicy Steaks 
or Anything 


gms Red Star—the advanced type, all-the-year-’round oil 


stove—looks, operates and cooks like a fine gas range. Ha: 
no wicks—no asbestos rings. Burns gas—made from kerosene, 
gasoline or distillate. “Thick, juicy steaks are done to a turn in 


minutes. A five-pound, rolled rib roast comes out of the oven 
deliciously tender in SO minutes. Custard pie is done beautifully 
in 40 minutes. No city gas range can do better. ‘The time is 


correct in each instance according to best recipes. 


See the Red Star demonstrated. Inspect the big, grey iron burner: 


weighing S!) Ib which produce heat as intense and as easily 
revulated as a city eas range. Gives 19 hours of heat from each 
gallon of kerosene Saves easily 25 of tuel cost 
) d d wuiture and Aardware dealers / LS 
jo Red Star Write for r Red Star Book of lests. 


CHE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE CO. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A, 
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(Continued from Page 128) 
jumped the newspapers into coming out with 
broadsides about a thing they didn’t un- 
derstand. Their half-baked scare stuff 
made the state think somebody was trying 
to ste ‘al the whole water power.” 

‘According to that general franchise bill, 
as it was framed, somebody was!” 

“Morrison, in the last two years the 
people have been educated to understand 
that broad-gauged consolidation of water 
power is what we must have.’ 

“You have put out good propaganda. 
That fellow you have hired is a mighty fine 
press agent,’’ admitted Morrison, smiling 
ingenuously. 

“‘And the men who get in the way and 
try to trig development this year will be 
ticketed before an understanding public for 
what they are,”’ declared Despeaux. 

“Try me as a part of the public, and see 
whether I'll understand! Ticketed as what, 
Brothe ‘r Despeaux?”’ 

‘As profiteerin g dogs in the manger of 
manufacturing, sir!” 

There was expostulatory murmuring in 
the group. 

“We're rather noncommittal as a body 
on this matter, De sspeaux,’’ protested a 
committeeman. ‘‘We’re waiting to be 
shown. In the meantime we don’t like to 
have a man like Morrison, here, called any 
hard names. 

“Oh, I don’t mind being called a watch- 
dog, boys! That’swhatI am. So youthink 
I’m wholly selfish, do you, Despeaux?”’ 

“The water-power franchises of this 
state were grabbed away from the people 
years ago, like the timberlands were, by 
first comers, and the state got nothing! 
The waters belong to the people. The 
people have a right to realize on their 
property! Morrison, considering what kind 
of a free gift you had handed to you, you’ve 
got to be careful about the position you 
take in these enlightened days when the 
people propose to profit from their own. 
It’s mighty easy to shift public opinion 
these days!”’ 

“Yes, I have seen tons of sand shifted in 
no time by a stream from a squirt gun,”’ 
confessed Morrison placidly. 

“And that leaves it a fifty-fifty break be- 
tween us on the name-calling proposition,” 
rejoined Despeaux. “I'll bid you a kind 
good day!” 

He strode away and his group trailed 
him. A deprecating committeeman turned 
back, however. 

“I know you are honest, Morrison. But 
a lot of us are beginning to think that the 
general policy in the state regarding outside 
capital has been a bit too conservative. 
These are new times.” 

“Very!” said the mayor pleasantly. 
“They’re creaking about as loud as Squire 
Despeaux’s new shoes.”” There was a snarl 
of ire from the shoes every time the retreat- 
ing chairman lifted a foot. ‘‘I hope they 
won't pinch us, Doddridge! Good day!” 

He sat down at his desk. 

Mac Tavish held his place on his stool in 
silence for a long time. The stiffness of his 
neck seemed to embrace all his members, 
even his tongue. Miss Bunker came in 
from her lunch, bringing the afternoon mail. 
Mac Tavish maintained his silence while 
Morrison picked out what were patently 
his personal letters before surrendering the 
others to the girl, to be opened and as- 
sorted. Mac Tavish waited till his mas- 
ter had gone through his personal mail. 
The paymaster maintained a demeanor of 
what may be termed hopeful apprehension; 
this baiting, this impugning of honesty 
must needs turn the trick! No Morrison 
would stand for it. Mae Tavish found the 
Jaird’s suppression of all comment promis- 
ingly bodeful. The fuse must be sizzling. 
There would be an explosion! 

sut Morrison began to play a lively 
tattoo on his desk with the knob of a paper 
slitter and whistled ‘‘The Campbells are 
Coming, Hurrah, Hurrah!” with the cheery 
gusto of a man who had not a care to 
trouble him. 

‘*Snoolin’ and snirtlin’ o’er it!”’ spat the 
old man. 

**Eh?” queried Stewart amiably. 

“Do ye let whigmaleeries flimmer in yer 
noddle at a time like this?” 

‘*Why, Andy, speaking of a day like this, 
you'd have the crotchets whiffed from your 
head if you’d go out for your lunch in the 
pep of the air instead of penning yourself in 
the office.”’ 

Mac Tavish leaped from his stool and 
marched toward this noncombatant. 

‘‘Whaur’s the fire o’ yer spunk, Stewart 
Morrison?” 
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“Go, on, Andy!” permitted the master, 
leaning back i in his chair. 

“Do ye allow such feckless loons to 
coom and beard ye in yer ain castle?” 

“Andy, if I were playing their game, as 
they call it, I’d say that I’m going to give 
”em all a chance to lay their cards, face up, 
on the table. But putting it in a way you 
and I understand, I’m touching a match to 
their goods.”’ 

Mac Tavish nodded approvingly. He 
did understand that metaphor. A burning 
match will not ignite pure wool; threads of 
shoddy will catch fire. 

“‘Aye! The fire test o’ the fabric! Well 
and gude! But the toe o’ yer boot for ’em! 
Such was ca’d for when he said ye set yer 
ainsel’ in the way for muckle profeet!” 

“Soft! Soft and slow, Andy!” reproved 
the master. ‘‘There may be some truth in 
what he said. I'll have to stop right here 
and do some thinking about it! A chap 
gets to slamming ahead in his own line, you 
know. All of us ought to stop short once in 
a while and make a cold, calm estimate 
take account of stock, balance the books, 
discover how much of it is for ourselves per- 
sonally, and how much for the other fellow! 
No telling how the figures of debit and 
credit may surprise us!” 

He spun round in his swivel chair. 

“Lora, get Mr. Blanchard, of the Cona- 
win Mills, on the phone, that’s the girl! 

“Yes, Andy, I’m going to get down to 
the figures in my case! I hope there’s a 
balz ance in my fae or—but we never can 
tell!’ 

He set his elbows on his desk and 
clutched his hands into the hair above his 
temples. Mac Tavish tiptoed away. Mor- 
rison had apparently prostrated himself in 
the fane of figures; in the case of Mac Tav- 
ish figures were holy. 

“*Mr. Blanchard on the phone, Mr. Mor- 
rison,”’ reported Miss Bunker. 

Morrison put questions quickly, emphat- 
ically, searchingly. He listened. He hung 


ip. 

“Memo, Miss Bunker.” He was curt. 
His eyes were hard. One observing his 
manner and hearing his tone realized that 
quarry had broken cover and that Mr. 
Blanchard had not been able to confuse 
the trail by dragging across it an anise bag; 
in fact, Morrison had said so over the tele- 
phone just before he hung up. ‘‘Get me 
Cooper, of the Waverly; Finitter, of the 
Lorton Looms; Labarre, of the Bleachery; 
Sprague, of the Bates.”” He named four of 
the great textile operators on the river. 
“*One after the other, as I finish with each.”’ 

After he had finished with all, pondering 
while he waited between calls, he strode to 
Mac Tavish and brought the old man 
round on his stool by a clap on the shoulder. 

‘*A devil of a mouser, I am! I’ve been 
sitting purring on the top, and they have 
hollowed it out underneath me.” 

“Eh? What?” 

“The cheese, Andy. The water-power 
cheese! They have been playing me for the 
eat in the case! Left me till the last, left 
me sitting on an empty shell! The mice 
have made away with the cheese from under 
me. They have engineered a combine! 
There's a syndicate a-forming! It’s for me 
to tumble down among ’em when the shell 
caves. I was right about Despeaux!”’ 

“*He’s Auld Bartie, wi’out the horns!” 

“Oh, no! Not as smart as Satan, Andy! 
But smart, nevertheless. Very smart. He 
has shown ’em a good thing. They’re ready 
to run in! And the devil take the hind- 
most. I’m the hindmost, and I'd better 
get a gait on.” 

“But the company ye'll be keeping!” 

“You don’t suppose that I'll run away 
from the mice instead of after ’em, do you?” 

‘“*A thocht has been wi’ me, Master 
Morrison. May I speak it?” 

“Out with it!” 

“Ye’ll ne’er find a better chance to break 
from the kin o’ Auld Cloven-Clootie and 
mind yer ain wi’ the claith business! Re- 
sign!” 

‘It’s good advice, backed up by a good 
excuse, Andy!” 

“And noo that I may speak freely,” 
rattled on the old man, after a gasp of 
delight, “I can tell ye how I hae been 
list’nin’ for yer interests till ten o’ the clock 
each forenoon, and the dyvor loons 
Deil tak it, and here cooms back one o’ the 
waurst o’ the widdifu’s!”’ 

It was the Hon. Calvin Dow, and Mor- 
rison hurried to meet him. 

“Sum it short, Uncle Calvin!” 

“They’re going to play straight politics, 
Stewart.” 

“*Godsave thestate—in timeslike these!” 
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“They're going to admit to seats only 
the senators and representatives who are 
clearly and indisputably elected by the face 
of the returns.” 

“The picked and the chosen!” scoffed 
Morrison. 

“The matter of right to take seats is 
going to be referred to the full bench in- 
stead of being left to the le -gislature—taken 
out of politics, they say. 

“Going to be put into cold storage, with 
all due respect to our eminent justices!” 

“It means the careful weighing of evi- 
dence—and the courts are obliged to move 
with judicial slowness, Stewart.” 

‘And in the meantime those picked and 
chosen ones will elect the state officers whom 
the legislature has the power to name, will 
have the machinery to distribute all state 
patronage and to make the legislative com- 
mittees safe for the big measures. There's 
no telling when the bench will hand down 
a decision.” 

No telling, Stewart,”’ admitted the sage. 

“After it has been done it will be hard 
to undo it, no matter whi it the judges may 
dec ide as to members.” 

“But we can’t throw the law out of the 
window, my son! On the outside of the 
thing the big boys on Capitol Hill are play- 
ing the game strictly according to the legal 
rules. The legal rules, understand! On the 
outside!” 

Dow’s emphasis on certain words was 
significant. He put up his hand and drew 
Morrison’s head down close to his mouth. 
He began to whisper. 

“Talk out loud, Calvin!’ commanded 
Stewart, jerking away. ‘‘ Keep in the habit 
of talking out loud with me! I won't even 
talk politics in a whisper.” 

“Tt really shouldn't be talked out, not at 
this time,’’ expostulated Dow, wedded to 
the old ways. “‘I have had to burrow deep 
for it. It ought to be saved carefully—to 
do business with later! To win a stroke in 
polities it’s necessary to jump the people 
with a sensation!” 

‘Try it on me! I’m one of the people. 
See if it will work,”’ insisted Morrison, 
after the manner of his methods with Des- 
peaux. 

“They propose to go according to the 
strict letter of the law.’ 

“‘Important, but not sensational.” 

Dow was plainly having hard work to 
keep his voice above a whisper. 

‘‘Returns not properly sworn to or at- 
tested in due form by city clerks, returns 
not signed in open town meeting or other- 
wise defective on account of strictly tech- 
nical errors—no matter how plainly the 
intent of the voters was registered—have 
been finally and definitely thrown out by 
North and his executive council, acting as 
a canvé ssing board.” 

“Picayune hairsplitting ! Why can’t they 
use business horse sense? 

“*T’'ll tell you what they’ve used! They’ve 
used Tim Snell and Waddy Sturges and 
a few other safe hounds with muffled paws 
to run round and lug back to cities and 
towns defective returns and have ‘em 
quietly and secretly corrected where it was 
a case of adding a safe man to the legis- 
lature. I know that, Stewart! I know how 
to make some of my close friends brag to 
me. I know it, but I can’t prove it. Clean 
scrubbed are the faces of those returns. 
They'll show up to-morrow like the faces 
of the good boys on the first day at school,” 

“That's North's idea of that game he 
was talking about, is it?’’ Morrison ex- 
ploded. ‘I don’t believe that Senator Cor- 
son knows about those dirty details or is 
a party to 'em.” 

“Well,” asserted the Hon. Calvin Dow, 
stroking his nose contemplatively, “ Jodrey 
and I used to cut sharp corners on two 
wheels of the four of the old wagon, in past 
times when he was a politician. But now 
that he’s a statesman he doesn’t like to be 
bothered by details.” 

“‘Do you see any joke to this, Calvin? 
demanded Morrison, not relishing the vet- 
eran’s chuckle. 

“T can’t help seeing the humor,” confessed 
Dow blandly. ‘‘The other boys would be 
grinding the same grist if they had control 
of the machinery. It’s only what I myself 
used to do.” Then his face became grave. 
‘“*But confound it, in these days there seems 
to be an element that can’t take a joke in 
politics. There’s trouble in the air!’ 

“Probably!” agreed Morrison dryly. 

Dow walked to the window and looked 
out displaying expectancy. 

“T reckon I'll let you be informed direct 
from trouble headquarters, Stewart. Head- 
quarters was at the Soldiers’ Memorial in 
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the park when I came past. I gathered 
that they were picking out a delegation to 
call on you. Post Commander Lanigan of 
the American Legion was doing the picking 
He’s heading the bunch that I see comi 
across the street. 

“Resign!” barked Mac Tavish through 
his wicket. 

But the mayor of Marion did not appear 
to hear; nor Calvin Dow to understand 

Morrison faced the door of his office 
Lanigan led in his companions with the 
marching stride of an overseas veteran and 
halted them with a top sergeant’s yelp 
Click o’ heels and snap o' the arm! The 
salute made Captain Sweetsir’s previou 
effort seem torpid by comparison 

That a further comparison with Home 
Guard methods and morale was in Com- 
mander Lanigan’s mind became prompt] 
evident. 

“Your Honor the Mayor, we represent 
John P. Dunn Post, American Legion, and 
the independent young men of this city in 
general. May we have a word with you?” 

“Certainly, Mister Commander!” 

In the stress of his emotions Lanigan 
immediately sloughed off hie official air. 

“It’s a hell of a note when a bunch of 
sissy slackers can keep real soldiers ten feet 
from the door of the city armory at the end 
of a bayonet.” 

The mayor strolled over and placed 
placatory palm on the shoulder of the 
spokesman, 

Vhat’s all the row, Joe? Let’s not get 
excited!” 

“I have been away fighting for liberty 
and justice and I don’t know what’s been 
going on in politics at home. [ don’t know 
anything about polities.” 

“Nor I, Joe, so let’s not try to discu 
"em. What else?” 

“They've got three machine guns up in 
our State House. What for? They are 
going to put in them sissy slackers % 

‘*‘Let’s not call names, Joe. Those boys 
would have followed you across if you boys 
hadn't been-so all-fired smart that you 
cleaned it all upin a hurry! What else?” 

“Why have a gang of politicians got to 
barricade our State House against the ” 
people - a 

“Let's keep cool, Joe, my boy, and find 
out.” 

‘They won't let us in to find out. How 
are we going to find out?” 
hy, I was thinking of doing something 
in that line —thinking about it just before 
you came in.” 

Lanigan looked relieved, also a_ bit 
ashamed. 

“Excuse me for being pretty hot, Mr 
Morrison. But the boys have been saying 
we couldn't depend on anybody to stand 
up for the people. By gad, I told ’em we'd 
come to you. Says I, ‘All-Wool Morrison 
is our kind!’" 

“I hope the name fits the goods, Jos 
Suppose you boys keep all quiet and calm 
for the good name of the city and let me 
find out how the thing stands.” 

He was assured of support and compli- 
ance by a chorus of voices. 


' 


Lani gan trailed the chorus in solo, 
‘Does that settle it? I'll say it d 
It’s up to you—the whole thing. You've 
given us the word of a square man! We 
can depend on you. And we thank you for 
taking the full responsibility for seeing to 


it that the people get theirs—-and not inthe 
neck either!” 

But the mayor looked like a ma who 
had stretched forth his hand to take a 
kitten and had had an elephant tossed at 
him 

‘It’s a pretty 
here, Joe.” 

‘You're good for any contract you ta 
on, sir! We should worry after wi 


big contract, that! 


promise!” He whirled on his heel Rout 
face! Forward, march!’ He fo 

them and turned at the door All the re 
of the big ones seem to be too almight 
busy to bother with the common fo to 
day, ir! The governor with his pol 

the adjutant general with hi n soldie 
and the high and mighty Senator Cor 
with that party he’s giving to-nig! ) 
to spout socially the news that | dauyghte 
is engaged to marry a millionaire 

Thar God we've got a man who a 
taken up with anything of ¢ ort and 


can put all his mind ontoa quare ce 
Morrison did not turn immediate t 
face the three persons, his fam i! 
office of St. Ronan's. He « “— ape 1! ! 
behind him and went to the ndow {to 
survey the departure of the a legation. 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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N invigorating shower, the 
donning of cool, clean gar- 
ments, a tasty breakfast and he’s 
off every morning with a “fresh 
start’ !—no spectre of a big laun- 
dry bill; no fear that frequent 
washing will rub his linens into 
holes; no burden imposed upon 
his wife by reason of the larger 
wash — all this an A-B-C Electric 
Laundress in his home means to the 
a ee 
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© Fresh Linen 
Every Morning 


HAT luxury to have the whole family sweet and clean every 

Summer morning in linen as fresh as a daisy! Bulging hamper 
of soiled things are swiftly washed and easily wrung on washday by this 
tireless A-BC Electric Laundress. 

Some electric washers lift, dip, squeeze and rinse the fabrics in a tub 
of sudsy water. Others rock the fabrics to and fro, tossing them back 
and forth. 

The A-BC Electric Laundress combines these two good methods, alter 
nates them rapidly, and offers all the advantages of both in one! 

Washing the fabrics in the two ways extracts all dirt—quickly, gently, 
carefully, without chemicals, without washboard wear—so quietly that 
only the churn of the water is audible—-so smoothly that one’s hand 
upon the tub cannot detect the frequent change of motion within! 

To a man this correctly indicates a sturdy simplicity of mechanism. 
To a woman it is the accurate forecast of pleasant, easy washdays. 

It reflects, as well, the mature skill of the makers, pioneers in this indus 
try—a firm that is old, large and successful, whose guarantee is reliable. 

See this electric washer of time-tested merit, long endorsed by legions 
of users and by Good Housekeeping Institute; watch it alternate those 
two good ways of washing — without vibration. 

The unfailing satisfaction which the A-B-C gives has commended 
it to the best Electric Appliance Dealers everywhere. The merchant 


nearest you who handles it will send his demonstrator on the 
next washday and arrange convenient terms of payment 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Leading manufacturers of power and electric washing machines in America 


his pictures the A-B-C Electric There is a 50"; oversize motor 


safely 
metal 


Laundress that washes two ways 
at once. All moving parts are tric wringer. Choice of copper 





and a reversible, swinging, elec 








housed in a_ handsome 7 or galvanized tub, wood or zine 
case of gray cylinder 
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a nl Sal li IRS Ss ka 


Would You Buy An 
Automobile With- 
out The Engine? 


How many men would buy an automobile without 
the engine and then try to find an engine to fit it? 


Not one in a thousand—and yet the same men who 
will laugh at such an idea are doing something just 
as foolish every day right in their own factories. 

They buy a piece of machinery from a man who 
knows nothing about an electric motor. They buy 
the electric motor to drive that machine from a man 
who knows nothing about the machine. 


Then their factory men who know nothing about either the machine or the motor try to put the 


two together and make them work right. 


That policy is costing manufacturers millions in wasted power, lost production and needless wear 


of machinery. 


The Lincoln Electric Co.’s organization has 
been built up on the idea of correcting this 
misapplication of electric power. Lincoln 
Motor Engineers are in position to save 
money for manufacturers because they spe- 
cialize on the one subject of electric motors, 


They test every class of machinery right 
in the plant where it is made and help the 
manufacturer to equip it with a motor of the 
night type and size to do the work most 
ethciently. 


\ny plant manager can save both on first 
cost and operating cost by specifying that all 
machinery come ready equipped with Lincoln 
Motors—the motors that are fitted to the 
machine. 


“Link Up With Lincoln? xsrrikaees 








Also Sold By 
The Fairbanks Co. 


Lincoln Motors are the only 


their famous Fairbanks “OK 


Branch Offices 





Branch Offices e a 
J “SS The Lincoln Electric Company  «: 
Habtiomor General Offices and Factory, Cleveland, O. gag 
The Lincoln Electric Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto-Montreal Sastienl, Con 











(Continued from Page 131) 

“What with one thing and another, 
they’re loading the boy up—they’re piling 
it on,” observed Dow to Mae Tavish in 
sympathetic undertone. 

“‘He’ll resign out o’ the meeser-r-rable 
pother,” growled Mac Tavish. ‘The word 
he just gied the gillies! It was as muc h as 
to say, ‘T ll be common along wi’ ye from 
noo on.’ 

The old man’s hanke rings were helping 
his persistent hope, in spite of his respect 
for the Morrison trait of devotion to duty. 

‘Resign, Andy? Confound it, he’s only 
nailing his grit to the mast and planning on 
Ww hat end of the row to tackle first. You'll 
see! 

Stewart walkedslowly, meditatingdeeply, 
went through the opening in the rail, sat 
down at his desk and fumbled in a drawer 
and sought deeply under many papers. He 
brought out a book, a worn volume. 

Calvin Dow, daring to peer more closely 
tha in Miss Bunker or Mac Tavich hs id the 
courage to venture, noted that the place to 
which Morrison opened was marked by a 
slip of paper, a snapshot photograph. 

““Miss Bunker!” called the master. “A 
memo!” ; 

She came with her notebook and sat at 
the lid of the desk, facing him. 

“His resignation, I tell ye,’ whispered 
Mac Tavish. “I ken the look o’ detar- 
mination!” 

“T want it typed on a narrow strip that 
I can slip into my pocketbook,” stated 
Stewart. Then to all appearances entirely 
unconcerned with the listening veterans he 
dictated: 

Meanwhile I was thinking of my first love, 

As I had not been thinking of aught for 

years, 

Till over my eyes there began to move 

Something that felt like tears. 


Mac Tavish bent on Dow a wild look and 
swapped with the old pensioner of the Mor- 
risons a stare of amazement for one of 
bewildered concern. 


I thought of the dress that she wore last time, 
When we stood ‘neath the cypress tree, 
together 
In that lost land, in that soft clime, 
In the crimson evening weather. 


Of that muslin dress—for the eve was hot— 
And her warm white neck in its golden 
chain, 
And her full soft hair, just tied in a knot, 
And falling loose again. a 


I thought of our little quarrels and strife, 
And the letter that brought me back my 
ring. 
And it all seemed then, in the waste of life, 
Such a very little thing. 


The girl dabbed up her hand under pre- 
tense of fixing a lock be: hair; she scrubbed 
away tears that were trickling. So this was 
it! The powwow over aie ss and politics 
had not been stirring even languid interest 
in her. Now her emotions were rioting. 
Here seemed to be something worth while 
in the life of the master! 


But I will marry my own first love, 
With her primrose face; for old things are 


best. 
And the flower in her bosom I prize it 
above —— - 


Mac Tavish gasped. “Next he'll be 
playing jigglemaree wi’ dollies on his desk! 

lis wits hae gane agley! 

In the horror of his discovery he flung his 
arms and knocked off the desk his full stock 
of paper-weight ammunition. Then he was 
convinced beyond doubt that the Morrison 
was daft. Stewart did not even raise his 
eyes from the book; he kept on dictating 
above the clatter of the rolling weights; his 
intentness on the matter in hand was that 
of a business man putting a proposition on 
paper for the purpose of making it definite 
and cogent and clear. 

But Stewart’s thoughts were not at all 
clear, he was confessing to himself; in spite 
of his assumed indifference he was embar- 
rassed by the focused stares of Dow and 
Mae Tavish. He wondered what sudden, 
devil-may-care whimsy was this that was 
galloping him away from business and poli- 
tics and every other sane subject! He was 
conscious that there was in him a freakish 
and juvenile hankering to astonish his 
friends. 

He heard Dow say, “Oh, don’t worry 
about the boy, Andy! We dostrange things 
in big times! Even Nero fiddled when 
Rome was burning!” 


THE SATURDAY 


Stewart finished the dictation and closed 
the book. 

“‘Losh, I canna understand!” mourned 
Mac Tavish, not troubling to hush his 
tones. 

The girl hesitated, her gaze on her notes. 
Then she looked full into Morrison's face, 
all her woman’s honest sympathy in her 
brimming eyes. 

“But I understand, sir!” She rose. She 
extended her hand, and when he took it 
she put into her clasp of his fingers what 
she did not presume to say in words, 

“Thank you!” said Morrison. 

Then he left his chair and strolled across 
to the old men, while Miss Bunker rattled 
her typewriter. 

“It begins to look, boys, like we're going 
to have quite a large evening!’ he remarked 
sociably, 

iv 

FTER his dinner with his mother Stewart 

went to the library den, his own room, 
the habitat consecrated to the males of the 
Morrison ménage. He was in formal garb 
for the reception at Senator Corson’s. He 
removed and hung up his dress coat and 
pulled on his house jacket; he was prompted 
to make this precautionary change by a 
woolen man’s innate respect for honest 
goods as much as he was by his desire for 
homely comfort when he smoked, He 
lighted a pipe and marched up .d down 
the room. 

He was determined to give the situation 
a good going over in his mind. 

He had settled many a problem in that 
old room. He was always helped by Grand- 
father Angus and Father David. When he 
walked in one direction he was looking at 
the portrait of Angus on the end wall of the 
long narrow room; Angus bored him with 
eyes as hard as steel buttons, and out from 
the close-set lips seemed to issue many an 
aphorism to put the grit into a man. 

From the opposite wall, when Morrison 
whirled on his heels, David looked down. 
David's eyes had little softening scrolls at 
the corners of them; the artist had painted 
from life in the case of David, and had 
caught the glint of humor in the eyes. The 
picture of Angus had been enlarged from 
a daguerreotype and seemed to lack some 
of the truly human qualities of expression. 
But it was a strong face, the face of a 
pioneer who had come into a strange land 
to make his way and to smooth that way 
for the children who were to have life made 
easie r for them. 

‘Tak it! Wi’ all the strength 0’ ye, 
reach oot and tak it for yer ainsel’, hie 
ithers will gr-rasp ahead and snigger at 
ye!” So said Angus from the wall, -» Boe 
ever Stewart pondered on problems. 

But David, though the pictured coun- 
tenance was resolute enough, always put in 
ashrewd and cautionary amendment, when- 
ever Stewart came down the room, stiffened 
by the counsel of Angus: *‘ Mind ye, laddie, 
when ye tak, that the mon wha taks slidd’ry 
serpents to tussle wi’ em, he haes nae hand 
to use for his ainsel’ whilst the slickit beas- 
ties are alive; and a deid snake serves nae 
guid.” 

That evening Stewart was distinctly get- 
ting no help from either Angus or David. 
They did not appear to understand his new 
and peculiar mood. He had been in the 
habit of fusing their clashing arbitraments 
by a humor of his own which he knew 

was fantastic, yet helpful according to his 
whimsical custom, welding their judgments 
twain into one dominant counsel of deter- 
mination, softened by the spirit of fairness. 

But after he had plucked a certain slip of 
paper from his waistcoat pocket, squinting 
at it through the pipe smoke as he walked 
to and fro, ype pore. as if he were engaged 
in the task of memorizing, he ceased to 
look up to Angus and David for assistance. 
He was sure they would not know! Here 
were warp and woof of a fabric beyond 
their ken. 

He would not admit to himself that he 
understood in full measure this emotion 
that had come surging up in him, .over- 
whelming and burying all the ordinarily 
steadfast landmarks by which he regulate d 
his daily thoughts and actions. 

“‘T had built a dam,” he muttered, using 
the metaphor that was natural, ‘“‘and I’ve 
been thinking it was safe and sure. Whether 
it Wasn’t strong enough, whether it was 
undermined —I don’t know. It has given 

way.’ 

There was a tap on the door and he 
hastily tucked the paper back into his 
pocket. He knew it was his mother, trained 
in the way of the Morrisons to respect the 
sanctuary of the family lairds when they 
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were paying their devotions at the shrine of 
business. 

“I’m saying my gude nicht to ye, 
bairnie, for ye're telling me ye'll no’ be 
hame till late,” she said when he flung open 
the door. 

He copied affectionately her Scotch 
braidness of dialect when they were alone 
together. 

‘No, wee mither, not till late.”’ 

He stepped out into the corridor and 
kissed her. She patted his cheek and 
walked on. 

More of that whimsy into which he had 
been allowing his troubled emotions to lead 
him! He realized it fully! His brow 
wrinkled, he shook his head, but he called 
to her. He went to meet her when she 
returned. 

“It’s like it is at the office, these days! 
I’m Morrison of St. Ronan’s on one side 0’ 
the rail; I’m the mayor of Marion on 
t’other! Here in the corridor ye're wee 
mither!’’ He put his arm about her and 
lifted her into the library. ‘*Coom awa’ wi’ 
ye, noo!”’ he cried. He threw himself into 
a big chair and pulled her upon his knee 

“Ye're Jeanie M: 1c Dougal —only a woman. 
I need to talk wi’ a woman. I canna talk 
wi’ Mac Tavish or sic as he. He thinks I'm 
daft. He said so. I canna get counsel frae 
grands’r or sire yon on the walls. They 
don’t understand, Jeanie Mac Dougal. I’m 
in love!” 

““Aye! Wi’ the lass o’ the Corsons! 

“But ye shouldna sigh when ye say it, 
Jeanie Mac Dougal.” 

‘A gashing guidwife sat wi’ me to-day in 
the ben, bairnie, and said the lass brings her 
ain laddie wi’ her frae the great town.” 

“I tak nae gossip for my guide!” he pro- 
tested. ‘‘In business I tak my facts only 
frae the lips o’ the one I ask. I'll do the 
same in love.” 

She did not speak. 

“I know, Jeanie Mac Dougal! Ye canna 
forget ye are wee mither, and it’s hard for 
ye to be only woman richt noo. I ken the 
kind of wife ye hae in mind for me. The 
patient wife, the housewife, the meek wife 
wi’ only her een for back-and-ben, for 
kitchen and parlor. But I love Lana.” 

“She promised, and she took her promise 
back! Again she promised, and again she 
took it back!”’ 

The proud resentment of a mother flamed. 
“And I’m no content wi’ the lass who 
once may win my laddie’s word and 
doesna treasure it and be thankfu’ and 
proud for all the years to come.” 

“Oh, I know, mither! But she was 
young. She must needs wonder what there 
was in the world outside Marion. I loved 
her just the same.” 

‘*But noo that she is hame they tell me 
that her heid ‘tis held perkit and her speech 
is high and the polished shell is o’er all.” 

Stewart looked away from his mother's 
frank eyes. He was too honest to argue or 
dispute. 

**T love her just the same! 

“‘She ca’d wi’ her father at the mill this 
day, eh? The guidwife said as much.” 

** Aye, in thee way o’ politeness."" He re- 
membered that the politeness seemed too 
elaborate, too florid, altiloquent to the 
extent of insincerity. ‘‘To see her again is 
to love her the more,” he insisted. “I 
have never been to Washington. Probably 
I'd be able to understand better the man- 
ners one is obliged to put on there if I had 
been to Washington. I ought to have gone 
there on my vacation, instead of into the 
woods. I'm afraid I have been keeping in 
the woods too much!” 

“But did she talk high and flighty to 
you, bairnie?” 

“It meant nowt except it’s the way one 
must talk when great folks stand near to 
hear. The governor was there,” he said 
lamely. 

‘That was unco trouble to mak for 
hersel’ in the hearing o’ that auld tike 
whose tongue is as rough as his gruntle!”’ 

“Still, he’s the governor in spite of his 
phiz; and that shows her tact in getting on 
well with the dignitaries, Jeanie Mac Dou- 
gal, and you're a woman and must praise 
the wit of the sex. She has seen much. 
She has been obliged to do as the others do. 
But good wool is ne’er the waur for the 
finish of it! My faith is in her from what I 
know of the worth o’ her in the old days. 
And now that she has seen she can under- 
stand better. Yes, back here at home she'll 


” 


be able to understand better. Listen, 
Jeanie Mac Dougal!’’ He fumbled in his 
I have 


a. ‘“‘Here’s a bit of a poem. 
oved it ever since she recited it at the festi- 
val when she was a little girl. You have 
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forgotten—I remember! And here’s on 
verse: 
And I think, in the lives of most women and 
men, 
There’s a moment when all would Q 
smooth and even, 
If only the dead could find out when 
To come back and be forgiven 


“But I would change it to read, ‘If onl) 
we all could find out when,’” he pro 
ceeded. “It wasn’t all her fault, mother 
I was younger, then. I’m old enough now 
to be humble. She is home again, and I’m 
going to ask to be forgiven.” 

Then the telephone bell called. He 
lifted her gently off his knee and stood up 

“As to the lad who is here with hi 
father —gossip is playing all sorts of capers 
this day, wee mither. And do not be wor 
ried if gossip of another sort comes to you 
after I'm gone this evening. There may be 
matters in the city for me to attend to a 
mayor. If I’m not home you'll know that 
I’m attending to them,” 

He went to the telephone, replied to a 
inquiring voice and listened intently, and 
then he assented with heartiness 

‘It’s Blanchard, of the Conawin Mills! 
He has a bit of business with me and offers 
to take me along with him to the reception, 
Tell Jock he'll not have to bother with my 
ear!”’ he said, coming to her where she 
waited at the door. She had picked up the 
slip of paper, which he had dropped in his 
haste to attend to the tele phot e 

**T daured to peep at yer bit poem, Stew- 
art, so that my ear might not seem t 
put to o’erhearing your business discourse,” 
she apologized, staunch in her adherence to 
the rules of the Morrison ‘And I'll tell 
ye that Jeanie Mac Dougal says 
sentiment I hae found in it.” 

“*Good! Read it aloud to me, that’s my 
own girlie!’’ He folded his arms and shut 
his eyes. 

She read in tones that thrilled with con- 
viction: 

The world is filled with folly and sin, 

And love must clin ) where tt can, | ay; 

For beaut j is easy enough to win, 

But one isn't loved eve ry day. 


o be 


ive to one 


She tucked the paper into the fingers of 
his hand, which lay lightly along his arm 
He opened his eyes and gazed down into 
her straightforward ones 

‘*Whoever may be the lass my bairr 
loves, she will be honored by that love; 
aye, and sanctified by that love! And sic a 
lass will deserve from Jeanie Mac Dougal 
a smile at our threshold and respect in our 
hame. 

she went away Her eyes were dim with 
unshed tears: but she held her chin high 
and trailed her bit of a train with dignit 

Morrison folded the paper and put i 
away. He took a turn up and down the 
long room, confronting the portrait faces in 
turn. He eyed them as if he were approach- 
ing them on a matter where there now 
could be a better understanding than on 
the subject suggested by the slip of paper 

‘I don’t know whether Blanchard ought 
to be kicked or coddled,” he confessed 
‘*He’s a fair sample of the rest. They don't 





kick so often in these days, Grands’r 
Angus, as you did in your On the other 
hand, Daddy David, there has been too 
much coddling in this country lately, b 

the cowardice of men who ought to know 
better; and the coddling has continued to 


the hurt of all of us! 

He sat down and looked at the clock; the 
face of that would at least tell him some- 
thing definite; Blanchard said that he wa 
talking from the club, round the ‘orner 
and would be along in five minutes. Ar 
Blanchard arrived on time 

‘I suppose I ought to be offended 
what you said to me over the phone to-day, 
Mi orrison I was hurt, at any rate.” 

‘So was I!” retorted Stewart prompt! 
‘Hurt and offended, both. So we start 
from the scratch, neck and neck.” 

gut why do you assume that attitude 
on account of what I told you?” 

‘IT was obliged to put questions to you in 
you propose to 


by 


order to get the news that 
hitch up with a dominating water-power 
syndicate.” 
““Only following out your proposition 
that we must get down to development.” 
‘The development taking care of i 
self, Brother Blanchard. As chairman of 
the water-power commission I sha!] submit 
my report to the incoming legislature. And 
in that report I propose to make conserva 
tion the corollary of development.” 
Continued on Page 138) 
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How Full-Size Knitting solves your sock-troubles 
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room, assuring utmost comfort comfort and style of Monito ,! 
and longer wear. It relieves Full-Size Socks. 
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(Continued from Page 135) 


Blanchard blinked inquiringly. ‘‘ What 
do you mean?” 

Why, I mean just this: Putting it in 

siness terms, I propose to ask for legisla- 
tion that will make the public the partners 

f the men who handle and control the 
water power 

I don’t know how yeaye going to do 
that in any se @ way grumbled the 

ther There ive been a good many 
about that forthcoming report of 
Mi on. What's the big notion in 

ping it ecret 

I have been ordered to report to the 
eyislature, Blanchard I have prepared 
' ase for that general « t (Customary 
leference and comn politene n such 
matte oblige me to hold my mouth till I 
jo repert officially 

Nothing to be hidden, then?” probed 
the magnate 

‘Not a thing—not when the proper time 
omes!"’ 

But we have been keft guessing—and I 
don’t like the sound of the rumor You 
must expect big interests to get an anchor 

it to windward. There’s no teiling what a 
lamfool! legislature ill do in case a theory 
is put up and there are no sensible busine 
iryurments to contradict it ~ 

As owners of water power, Blanchard 

uu and I—let’s bring our business argu 
ment into the oper thi year, in the 
committee rooms and on the floor of the 
House and Senate, instead of in the buzzing 
ners of the lobby or down in the hotel 
buttonholing boudow ! Now we’ yet 
ght down to cases! You have been leav 
ng me out of your conferences ever since I 
refused to drop my coin into the usual pool 
to hire lobbyist I take the stand that 
these time are more enlightened and that 
we can begin to trust the people’s business 
to the people’s general court in open ses 

Blanchard showed the heat of a man 
whose onscience was not entirely com- 
fortalble 

“Just what is this people idea that 
you're making so much of all of a sudden, 
Morrison? be ople i partner people as 
judges— people — people i 

Blanchard hitched over the word wrath- 
fully 

‘People be hanged?"’ inquired Stewart 
vith a provocative grin 

lhere’s too much of this soviet gabble 

me these day It all leads to the same 
thing, and you've got to choke it for t 


good of this Government!” 


Right you are, to a big extent, Blan 
hard! But just now we are talking of a 
vital problem in our own state, and it has 
nothing to do with sovietism.” 

“But you spoke of making the people 
ur partners!” 

‘I merely put the matter to you in a 
nutshell, for we'll need to be moving on 
pretty quick!” 

He glanced at the clock. He threw off 
his jacket and pulles 1 on his coat. 

‘Partners how?’ 

It will be explained in my official re- 
port, as chairman of the power and storage 
commission, My friend, a little business 


good sense app lied in these ti mes, will stop 
i lot of - soviet ig 
“I don’t relish 
that baat is likely 
‘Rumors are 
Prevalent, 


nonsense) 

the rumors about what 
to recommend,” 
prevalent, are they? 
Morrison, and_ devilish 
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“I suppose that’s why the old horned 

stags of the lobby are whetting their ant- 
lers,”” surmised Morrison, pointing his re- 
mark by a gesture toward a caribou head, 
a trophy of his vacation chase. “I have 
heard a rumor too, Blanchard. Are they 
going to introduee legislation to abolish my 
commission and turn the whole water- 
power matter over to the public-utilities 
commission?” 

Blanchard flushed and said he 
nothing about any such move. 


knew 


‘I'm sorry that syndicate isn’t taking 
you into their confidence,” sympathized 
Morrison. “I know just how you feel. 


The boys who ought to train with me are 
not taking me into their conferences either!” 

‘You spoke of coming down to cases!” 
napped Blanchard, his uneasy conscience 


getting behind the mask of ill temper. “I 
don’t ask you to reveal any official report. 


But can you tell me what this people- 
partners thing is?” 
‘I can, Blanchard, because it isn’t any- 


thing that is specifically a part of the re- 
port. It’s pring iple, and pring iple belongs 
in everything. I merely apply it to the case 
of water power in this state.” He went 
close to his caller and beamed down on him 
in asociable manner, “I rather que stione “d 
my own good taste and the propriety of my 
effort to get onto the commission ‘and be 
made its chairman, As an owner of power 
and of an important franchise I might be 
considered a prejudiced party. gut I 
hoped I had established a bit of a reputa- 
tion for square dealing in business and I 
wanted to feel that my own kind were in 
touch with me and would have faith that I 
was working hard for all interests. You and 
I can both join in damning these dema- 
and radicals and visionaries and 
Solshevists. We must be practical even 
when we're progressive, Blanchard.’ 

‘Now you're talking sense!” 

‘I hope so!” But his next statement, 
made while the millman glared and mut- 
tered oaths, fell far short of sanity in Blan- 
chard’s estimation. ‘‘I’m fully convinced 
that one of the inalienable rights of the 
people is ownership of water power. We 
franchise proprietors ought to’content our- 
selves with being custodians, managers, 
lessees of that power that comes from the 
lakes that God alone owns.” 

“‘Are you putting that notion in 
confounde d report?” 

‘I am.” 
“Are 
cating the 
iron and ws 

“Oh, no,”’ broke in Morrison, calm in the 
face of fury. ‘‘Those particular packages 
all seem to be nicely tied up and laid on the 
shelf out of the people’s reach. And 
whether they are or not is not my concern 
now. I'm only a little fellow up here in a 
small puddle, Brother Blanchard. I’m not 
undertaking the reorganization of the world. 
I'll say frankly that I don’t know just what 
kind of legislation in regard to the already 
developed water power in this state can be 
passed and be made constitutional. But 
now when is searcer and high—or 
monopolized, at any rate, to make it high 
and scarce in the market—the exploiters 
are turning to water-power possibilities 
with hearty hankering, and the people are 
turning with hope. _ 

“I’m afraid I’m getting hunks out of 
that report of yours, ahead of official time.” 

“You're getting the principle underly- 
ing it-and you're welcome.” 


gogues 


your 


something about 
oil and the 


you sticking in 
coal and the 


conn 


coal 
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‘Morrison, the idea that the people have 
any overhead right and ownership in fran- 
chise granted and privately developed water 
power is ridiculous and dangerous non- 
sense.” 

“It does sound a bit that way, consider- 
ing the fact that the people of this state 
have never even taxed water power, as 
such. The ideas of the fathers, who gave 
away the power for nothing, seem to have 
come down to the sons, who haven’t even 
waked up to the fact that it’s worth tax- 


ing—yes, Blanchard, taxing even to the 
extent that the people will get enough 
profits from the taxation to make ’em 


virtual partners! And as to the millions of 
horse coy yet to be developed, let the 
profits be called lease money instead of 
taxation. Then we'll be going on a business 
basis without having the matter everlast- 
ingly muddled and mixed and lobbied in 
politics! - 

Blanchard knew inflexibility 
saw it; and he knew Stewart 
when it came to matters of business. 
did not attempt argument. 


when he 
Morrison 
He 


“Well, I'll be good and cahootedly ton- 
demned!”’ he exploded. 
“No, you'll be helped and I'll be helped 


by pt ne this on a business basis, where 
the radicals, if they grab off more political 
power, won’t be able to rip it up by crazy 
methods; the radicals don’t know when to 
stop when they get to reforming.” 
“Radicals! Good gad, it sounds to me 
as if we had one of ’em at the head of that 


commission! Morrison, have you turned 
SJolshevik?”’ 
“My friend,’’ expostulated Stewart 


gently, ‘‘when you opposed the principle 
of prohibition the fanatics called you 
‘Rummy.’ The name hurt your feelings.” 

‘They had no right to impugn my mo- 
tives!’ 

“Certainly not! 
turn a trick by sticking a slurring 
onto conscientiousness.”” 

‘You’re turning round and hammering 
your friends and associates, no matter what 
name you put on it. $e 

‘It has always been considered perfectly 
proper to lobby for the big interests in this 
state for pay! Why shouldn't I lobby for 
the people for nothing?” 

“You and I are the people! The business 
men are the people. The enterprising capi- 
talists who pay wages are the people. The 
peopl > are ” 

He halted; 
in on him. 

Morrison apologized with a smile and 
answered the call. He sprawled in his 
chair, his elbow on the table, and listened 
for a few moments. 

“But don’t stutter so, Joe!” he adjured. 
**Take your time now, boy! Say it again!” 
He attended patiently on the speaker. 

“They won’t take your word on the 
matter, you say? Why, Joe, that’s not 
courteous in the case of an American 
Legion commander! Hold on! I can’t 
come down there! I have to attend the 
reception at Senator Corson’s.”’ 

He listened again to what was evidently 
expostulation and entreaty, and while he 
listened he gazed at the sullen Blanchard 
with an expression of mock despair. 

“Joe, just a word for myself,” he broke 
in. “I’m afraid you have pledged me a 
little too strongly. You went off half- 
cocked this afternoon! Oh, no, I don’t take 
it back. I’m not a quitter to that extent. 
But I really didn’t undertake to run the 


It’s all wrong to try to 
name 


the telephone bell had broken 
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whole state government, you know! Those 
folks up on Capitol Hill don’t need my 
advice, they think!” 

With patience unabated he listened again. 

“Tf it’s that way, Joe, I’ll have to come 
down. I'll certainly never put an honest 
chap in bad or leave him in wrong, when a 
word can straighten the thing. Hold ’em 
there! I’ll be right along!” 

He hung up. 

“As I was saying, 

“the people —— 

Morrison put up his hand and shook his 
head. “‘I guess we'd better hang up the joint 
debate on the people right here, Blanchard! 
What say if you come along with me and 
pick up a few facts? The facts may give 
you a new light on your theories.’ 

He hastened to a closet and secured his 
topcoat and his silk hat. 

**Come where?” 

** Down to the Central Labor Union Hall. 
There’s a big crowd waiting there.” 

Blanchard surveyed his own evening 
apparel in a mirror. 

“I’m headed for a reception—not the 
kind I’d get from a labor crowd, as the head 
of the Conawin corporation.” 

“Nevertheless, I urge you to come with 


’ persisted Blanchard, 


me. I believe that a little contact with the 
people in this instance will clear your 
thoughts.” 


“Another one of your riddles!” snorted 
the manufacturer. ‘‘ What's it all about?” 

“Blanchard,” declared Morrison, setting 
his jaws grimly while he pondered for a 
moment, and then coming out explosively, 
“it’s about what we may expect from the 
people when damned fools try to play poli- 
tics according to the old rules in these new 
times. It’s about what we may expect of 
the people when they’re denied a show- 
down by men at the head of public affairs. 
There’s trouble brewing in the city of 
Marion to-night. What would you do if 
you happened to glance out of your office 
window and saw a leak spurting big as a 
lead pencil from the base of the Conawin 


dam? You'd know the leak would be as big 
as a hogshead in a few minutes, wouldn’t 
you?” 

**Yes,”’ admitted the other. 

“You'd get to that leak and flug it 
mig} ty quick, wouldn’t you?” 


‘No need to ask.’”’ 

“Well, this is a hurry call, and I need 
your help.” 

“TI don’t stand in well with the labor 
crowd,” demurred Blanchard. 

“I know all that! You're hiring too 
many aliens and red radicals in your mill! 
But you ought to have some influence with 
your own gang, such as they are! I suspect 
that they're the leading —— le makers 
down in that hall. Blanchard, if you’re not 
afraid of your own men come ‘along !” 

He clapped the millman on the shoulde~ 
and led the way toward the door. 

“If there are lawags starting that 
state-steal howl again somebody ought to 
tell "em that there are three machine guns 
and plenty of loaded rifles on Capitol Hill 
to-night and the men behind ’em propose 
to shoot to kill,”’ stated Blanchard venge- 
fully, shaking his silk hat. 

Morrison whirled on him. 

“You're just the man to go down there 
and tell ’em so! Y 7. probably have inside 





information. All I knew is hearsay! 1’ll 
advise ’em, and you threaten "em. Come 
along, Ble inchard! We'll make a good 


team!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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CAR equipped witha Harrison 

Radiator is a car that will give 
dependable and efficient engine 
cooling service—winter and sum- 
mer. And the symmetry and 
beauty of the Hexagon Cellular 
construction of the Harrison 
Radiator enhance the appear- 
ance of any motor car. The Olds 
Motor Works is among the many 
representative automobile manu- 
facturers who, in recognition of 
these facts, have adopted Harri- 
son as their standard radiator. 


HARRISON RADIATOR CORPORATION 


General Offices and Factory: Lockport, N. Y 
General Sales Offices: Detroit, Michigan 
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Treating Fence Posts. 
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AY WOOD PRESERVATION 


: A timely talk of interest 
to all users of structural wood 
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Open Tank Process. 





PUBLISHED BY US EVERY FEW WEE 


President F. D. Underwood of 
Erie Railroad Urges Timber 


Conservation, 


President Underwood, of ‘‘The 
Old Reliable’’ Erie Railroad, makes 
a patriotic appeal for greater con- 
servation of our timber resources 
and calls upon the railroad industry 
to increase their use of wood pre- 
servatives. Mr.Underwood says: — 

‘*The per- 
petuation of 
adequate pro- 
duction from 
ou fast dwin- 
dling forests is 
of almost vital 
importance. 
No industry is 
independent of 
wood in some 
form. Forest 
crops should 
be as commoa 
as field crops. 
Broadly speak- 
ing, for every tree destroyed, one 
should be planted. 





©) Brown Bros, 


F. D. Underwood. 


| ‘*Waste in lumbering operations 
must be reduced to a minimum and 
the greatest practiceble economy 
| must be exercised in the use of forest 
products involving the extensive 
application of timber preservatives. 
The prosperity of the nation depends 
upon these things. 

‘Railroads generally are now 
large users of timber preservatives, 
but their uses can and should be 
greatly increased.’’ 


How Long Will Our Lumber 
Supply Last? 


Civil War veterans can well remem- 
ber when more than half our lumber 
supply came from New England and a 
loday there is 
practically nothing left to cut, 


few adjoining states. 


In those days, lumber was hauled 
from nearby forests at a cost of $1.50 
to $2.00 per thousand feet. “Today our 
astern cities pay as high as $20.00 to 
$24.00 a thousand for freight alone. 


Over sixty per cent of our lumber 
now comes from the Southern and 





(ardosota 











Pacihe states How long before these 
forests are depleted depends entirely 
on how we conserve and preserve this 
our last available lumber. At the pres- 
ent rate of consumption and destruc- 
tion, this century will bring the end 
within easily measurable distance. 

Are we prepared to continue our 
present wasteful ways and to pay an 
Or will 


we take the sensible course of conserv- 


ever-rising price for lumber? 


ing our forests and getting the longest 
possible service out of the lumber we 
use, by proper preservative treatment ¢ 


What Preservation Will Do 


Simple preservative treatment with 
Carbosota will double the lifetime of 
many woods and will very greatly in- 
crease the durability of structural tim- 
bers by rendering them practically 
immune to the action of fungous 
vrowths which cause both wet-rot and 
dry-rot. ‘The cost is extremely low in 
proportion to the benefits secured, and 
the preservative process is easily within 
the means of every lumber user. 


By treatment with Carbosota many 
of the less durable grades or species are 
made available »w hereas untreated they 
would be unfit for use. 

Creosoted Timber Shaft- 
houses are econom- 


cal and practically 
permanent. 






Mine Timbers and Buildings 


Because some mine structures are 
regarded merely as “‘temporary’’ is no 
reason why the lumber should not be 
carbosoted, for it is valuable enough to 
be re-used on some other job. All 
heavy timbers for head-frames, all wood 
used in tipples and breakers and for 
any purpose underground, will long 
outlast untreated lumber if given an 
Open Tank treatment with Carbosota 
before erection, 


Write for free folder No. 409 about 
the uses of Carbosota around mines. 
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Elimination of Decay in Car Construction Would Pay 
° . i. @ 
the Railroad Deficit in Less Than Two Years 
PPROXIMATELY Immediate steps to re 
500,000,000 man- duce this waste are quit« 
A hours, costing nearly practical, by the use of non 
$350,000,000, are pressure treatments with 
annually consumed in re- Carbosota. 
pairing freight cars, while ment 
over 1,250,000,000 ft. B. M. rant tl 
of lumber segs to be the and shou 
innual requirément for car t ice, 
onstruction (U.S. Dept. of s of 
Agriculture Bulletin No. i he Ope ar 
605) which, at a present cost in hi 
nservatively, $85 per tf sure-treated tit 
sand seet B M »©QUGQIS — Repairing freight cars. Reports at The » of Carbosota in 
ximately$110,000,000. one car shop show 82% of repairs to , ¢ of ordinary red oxide 
To these fiwures must be wooden equipment due to decay. box-car paint is another 
ided materials damage ‘ ly, especially for 
r des ’ during process of replacing de- gondola c: The g, based on present 
ayer and the enormous loss of revenue costs, is over $10 per car—and a simple treat 
during idleness of cars held in repair shop . rmits st or lettering over car- 
Thus the total annual t of repairing freigl Ine lear . aterrevenue, decreased 
cars may be conservatively placed exce t maintenar 1 ervation of labor and 
$500,000,000 —of which about half could be saved t I Its of the pr r 
by employment of preservative treatme ( ii ar constr ion 
eee: — 





For the Farm 


No farmer today can afford to waste 
lumber, even for his own use. Fence 
posts used to be worth around ten cents 
each. Now they cost nearer a dollar to 
cut and set in the ground and, unless 
treated, they soon begin to decay. 

The most costly of wood silos will 
last only a few years unless it has pre- 
servative treatment to begin with. 
Not a stave should be put in place 
until it is thoroughly carbosoted. Barn 
sills, foors and timbers will also pay 
handsomely for Carbosota treatment. 


For Poles and Cross Arms 


‘Telephone and telegraph companies 
have raised rates because of increased 
costs. A most serious item is pole re- 
newal. This affects the companies and 
every user of their facilities, New 
poles are easily butt-treated before 
erection, but old poles may have their 
lives prolonged several years by appli- 
cation of Carbosota, at small expense. 
Cross arms and gains should also be 
treated. Write for Pole Folder 406, 
describing proper methods of treatment. 





Pole improperly brush- Pole not properly 
treated, showing dex cleaned before treat- 





cay and activities of ing. Bark is peeling 
termites [white ants] and exposing inner 
inless than two years. wood, 


Mill Construction 
Application of Creosote Oil (Car 
bosota Creosote Oil) to points of con 
tact is an imperative precautionary 
measure required by the specifications 
for “mill construction’’ approved and 
recently adopted by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters —to wit: 
“Ends of girders, beams and col- 
umns, when resting on metal plates, or 
masonry, shall have the bearing sur- 
faces protected by a piece of creosote 
saturated felt or paper, or two brush 
coats of hot creosote.’’ 





Standard Mill Construction. Where timber is 

in contact with walls, foundation and plates, 

and wood touches wood in first floor framing, 

two coats of Carbosota Creosote Oil should be 

applied to the bearing surfaces. (Courtesy of 
Natl. Lumber Manufrs. Assn.) 


Full information as to the use of 
Carboscta for any specified purpose 
can be secured from our nearest branch 
office, also free copy of our bulletin, 
““Long Life for Wood.’’ The U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture and many State 
Agricultural Colleges and departments 
have also published valuable information 
on the subject of wood preservation. 





What is Carbosota? 
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Tat rbosota Creosore Oil! is a highly refined 

rat lly processe 1 Coal-Tar Cre osote, par- New York Chicago — Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburg I rit New Orleans 
ly adapted to Surface treatments (brush Birmingham ansas City Minneapolis D Nashville 
: é Syracuse Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth 
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with here and there the isolated shaft of 
a tall building rising abruptly to scratch 
the astonished sky. Boulton, jolting down 
Main Street in a tin taxicab, felt that his 
memory was outraged, and when at the 
corner of Front Street he beheld an untidy 
traffic officer eating peanuts he snorted 
aloud. 

“Strictly as a matter of fact,” said 
Reginald Boulton to himself, ‘“‘ten thou- 
sand dollars would be a nice, fat piece of 
money.” 

In Levinsky’s day the local paper might 
have referred to the house as an elegant 
mansion in an exclusive residential section. 
Now it was an ill-kept relic of Victorianism 
surrounded by a desolate waste of building 
lots. It would still have been hideous if 
the grounds about it had been exquisite— 
and the grounds were deplorable. An orna- 
mental iron fence, blushing with conscious 
rust, marked off an acre of lawn which 
reached to Boulton’s knees. The driveway 

was choked with weeds, and the trees which 

had been planted to shade it were the prey 
. gypsy moths. A colored servant in 

broken shoes admitted him to the hallway 
and let him stand there while she shouted 
lustily upstairs. Boulton tripped on the 
torn runner as he ascended. He followed 
the negro’s direction until he came to an 
open doorway, and paused there, and met 
the eyes of a woman lying in bed. And as 
he stood, subdued and awkward, and gazed 
at the woman’s eyes a flood of recollection 
passed over him and washed away the 
years between, and in the process washed 
away the adopted personality known to the 
world as Mr. Reginald Boulton. 

Abraham Levinsky went across the 
threshold and approached the woman in the 
bed. 

She couldn’t have been younger than 
thirty-eight, but her bravery and patience 
had helped to cheat the calendar, and to 
Levinsky she was still a little girl. But the 
little girl was near the end of things. 

“You were so good to come,” she said, 
and gave him her fragile hand. 

Levinsky blotted his forehead with a 
monogrammed silk handkerchief. 

“You look an awful lot like your pz apa,’ 
he said. “It gave me a big surprise— 
honest.” 

At that there was a hint of color in her 
cheeks. 

“Do you really think so? I’ve always 
hoped I did. He was the finest, kindest, 
sweetest man I ever knew.” ‘ 

“‘Me, too,” said Levinsky, and after that 
he became tongue-tied. In his embarrass- 
ment he stared about him, and his embar- 
rassment was multiplied by the barren 
cheerlessness of her room. It contained 
the necessary furniture, and no more. The 
wall paper was mathematical with zigzag 
rulings, and at two corners it had begun to 
curl downward in languid scallops; the 
window curtains were lace, unmended; the 
carpet was a particularly poisonous blue. 
Within the reach of Eleanor’s two hands, 
however, there was an oasis—a restricted 
area containing books, writing materials 
and a gay sewing bag, a vivid yellow canary 
in a cage and an agile kitten with one eye 
reserved for the canary. On her table there 
was a wilted rose in a glass of stale water. 

“Well,” she said with an effort at spright- 
liness, “‘did you come to tell me how much 
you like my play?” 

Levinsky noted her transparent hands, 
her delicate features, her big, eager eyes. 
The wraith of Bombshell and of her father 
gazed anxiously back at Levinsky. 

‘You must have put a whole lot of hard 
work on it,” he said lamely. 

She caressed the kitten. 

“More than two years, Mr. Boulton. 
You see, I could only do a little bit at a 
time. Some days if I felt real strong I could 
do seven or eight pages, but most days I 
couldn’t do but a page, and there’d be 
weeks when I couldn’t do any at all.”” She 
gave him her brave, anxious smile. ‘“‘And 
if I was having a bad day and dropped a 
book on the floor or lost my pen—you see, 
there isn’t always somebody in the house. 
And the family thought I was silly to want 
to write a play anyway. 

His eyes strayed to the curling wall paper 
and the wilted rose, and Levinsky under- 
stood. 

“It’s your papa’s relatives that live 
here?”’ 

“Yes, his cousin. They’ve been awfully 
good to me—when you think of having to 
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support an invalid relative for twenty-five 
years. You know, I haven’t anything.” 

“What's his business?” 

“Why, Cousin Floyd—he’s always been 
afraid of his heart. He—Cousin Annie has 
a millinery shop.” 

‘Yes,” said Levinsky, nodding. ‘So 
your play—it means a lot to you?” 

She swept the kitten close to her. Her 
voice was lower. 

“Tt means everything! If you don’t take 
it I think I'd die.” 

Levinsky, regarding her, believed that 
she spoke the truth. He could imagine 
how resolutely she had flogged her brain, 
how remorselessly she had driven her tired 
fingers, until each day she surrendered to a 
premature exhaustion. She had bequeathed 
to the manuscript her total reserve of 
strength and of spirit. Her lofty ambition 
and her innocent faith left her defenseless 
against the shock of failure. No one but 
Reginald Boulton could prevent that shock 
and all its consequences. 

He knew by instinct that regardless of 
her poverty and humiliation she would re- 
coil indignantly from any proffer of a gift of 
money. She wanted money, but she had 
written a play to earn it, and she was listen- 
ing for Levinsky to speak. Levinsky wa- 
vered. His heart was sore within him, and 
yet he had his reputation to consider—a 
reputation based upon the fact that always 
he gave the public what it thought it 
wanted. The sentiment of a Levinsky was 
a very definite thing, but the reputation of 
a Boulton was another thing entirely. 

“To speak English, Miss Eleanor, Slip- 
pery Metal is awful—different.” 

“I’ve been told so, Mr. Boulton, and I 
know it myself.”’ Her voice held nothing 
of conceit. Rather it was indicative of a 
great wonderment that the gods should 
have selected her to be inspired. “‘Our 
minister says 

Levinsky bit his lip. 

“You know what kind of thing I usually 
do, Miss Eleanor? Things ” He bit 
his lip again; he had almost said “‘ Things 
with a lot of damn dames in ’em.” He 
swabbed his forehead and stammered: 

‘Things with music. 

“I might have guessed that from your 
eyes. You love music, don’t you? And be- 
sides there’s a piano in it, you know. The 
third most-important woman has to play it 
twice.” 

Levinsky swallowed and nodded. 

“‘Wouldn’t it be just as nice for you to 
have it made up into a book? Or a pic- 
ture—what you calla movie? I could make 
a swell picture out of it easy.” 

“Oh, no!” she said, lifting her head. 
“It’s got to be acted. It was meant to be. 
That's what I did it for. I can hear every 
voice—every word. I can see the whole 
thing from beginning to end. If it isn’t 
acted I don’t think I could stand it. I've 
put so muc h of myself into it, Mr. Boulton. 
It’s a part of me. I think it’s the biggest 
part of me. I want it acted—oh, more than 
I could possibly tell you! It’s the only 
thing in the world I really want.” Gradu- 
ally a pale tint, hardly more than the 
shadow of roses, came to her cheeks; her 
eyes filled and her voice broke agonizedly. 
“You didn’t come to tell me you're not 
going to take it?”’ 

Out of Levinsky’s pain and sympathy 
was born a revelation. There was a way 
out. Even as he gave her courage with a 
smile, the details were building up their 
framework in his active mind. 

“No,” he said quickly, “I came to get 
your signature to a contract.’ 

In another moment he,can to the head of 
the stairway and bellowed to the colored 
servant, for Eleanor had quietly fainted. 


When she was herself again—so far as she 
could ever be her former self, which had 
lacked this dazzling glory of fulfillment— he 
insisted that she quote a price for all the 
rights to Slippery Metal, and while she 
was faltering and protesting and making 
numerous false starts he resolved to pay her 
exactly double what she quoted. At last 
she timidly suggested three thousand dol- 
lars, and Boulton immediately wrote his 
check for six. The slip of paper fluttered in 
her fingers, and presently she laid it down 
and reached for the kitten and endeavored 
to hide her emotion in its fur. 

“Oh, when the family sees that!” she 
said under her breath. 

“You're all satisfied, are you?” 


She responded as soon as she could. 
“It’s a—fortune!” 

Remotely, and even lately, he had pur- 
posed to do far better for her than this, 
which she considered a fortune. But since 
the bargain was actually struck he was con- 
tent. 

Gratitude was gratitude, but though it 
was Levinsky who had owed the debt, it 
was Boulton who had been obliged to pay 
it. He had spontaneously paid her six thou- 
sand dollars when she had hesitated to ask 
for even so much as three, and the copy- 
right wasn’t worth thirty cents—and Boul- 
ton was descended from all the kings of 
Israel. 


Across the luncheon table Boulton told a 
part of the story—omitting the Levinsky 
part—to another prince of Israel, who 
owned an influential daily newspaper. He 
stressed, without detail, his obligation to 
the Griffin family; he described the cripple, 
neglected by her father’s relatives; he out- 
lined his own philanthropy; and he ex- 
plained in conclusion that he hadn't the 
slightest twinkle of an intentior. to produce 
the play. 

“IT saw her doctor,” he said, ‘and he says 
she wouldn't last out the summer. She's 
all wrong in her insides. But you couldn't 
give her money, Isaac, because she’s too 
proud to take it, and she’s crazy about the 
play, so I bought it. 

“But the piece is rotten, Isaac, it’s 
rotten; and still she wouldn't let you mon- 
key with it so much as a comma. If 
should put it on they’d send me up to 
Matteawan in a padded cell. So she’s got 
to think I put it on, and what she don't 
know won't hurt her. So ina couple weeks 
maybe you should run under Theatrical 
Notes a paragraph where I've bought a new 
play by Eleanor Griffin, called Slippery 
Metal, and you should say a few words like 
autobiography about her, all of it true. I 
send her a bunch of marked copies. Then 
some day when the five-star, positive, last, 
final edition’s off the press you should lift 
out about half a stickful from the real 
theatrical colyum and shove in a phony 
announcement of a cast and run off, say, 
ten copies, and I send 'em out to her. 

“Then in maybe another couple months 
you should do the same thing for a final 
puff and say it opens to-night. Then next 
day you should lift out a colyum and a half 
and shove in a fake notice which would 
say the piece is a regular knock-out. Then 
we should finish off the job by advertising 
where it’s closing until fall, because we need 
the house for the summer show, and we 
don’t want to put Slippery Metal on the 
road yet, and before the end of the summer 
she'd be gone. Positive she would, Isaac. 
But she'd think she got a production, and 
that’s the big idea.” 

The newspaper owner was a skeptic and 
a dyspeptic, but he recognized a genuine 
sentiment and tried to be tactful about it. 

“It’s an awful loony idea,’’ he remarked 
gravely, ‘“‘and I wouldn't touch it for you 
or anybody else, Reggie, because it ain’t 
what I would call reputable—to fake a 
news item. But if I did touch it you should 
have a fake ad on page seven, too, and a 
Strauss program to send the lady, or it 
wouldn’t look so right.”’ 

“Why wouldn’t you touch it, Isaac?”’ 

Mr. Rosenbloom gestured broadly. 

“Because if she wouldn't croak on the 
doctor's schedule, look where we're a couple 
of prize suckers, Reggie. You couldn't keep 
on bluffing year in and year out. And when 
she smelled a rat, Reggie, where should we 
be but in the soup?” 

Boulton leaned over the table. 

‘“‘Tsaac, didn’t you tell me once about the 
niece you had that got the lung complaint?” 

Mr. Rosenbloom had no doubts in the 

matter, but he chose to be cautious. 

“It’s possible. It’s possible.” 

“The one that wanted to be a poet? Yes, 
Isaac, you did. That was what provided 
me the same idea. I ask you to think it 
over like a friend.” 

Mr. Rosenbloom thought it over like a 
friend, and also like an uncle. 

“‘T used to run some of her stuff myself,”’ 
he said tenderly, ‘and then I used to pay it 
the Jewish Daily twenty dollars apiece to 
print the rest, what was so punk I wouldn’t 
even put it on the household page. And 
when there was enough to fill up a book the 
book sold into four editions. My, she was 
pleased! It was bound red, with violet end 
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papers. Could you ever forget that book, 
Reggie?”’ 

“And my secretary,” said Bou!ton, 
“bought ten copies in every bookstore fron 
the Bowery up to Bronix Parkway, Isaa 
I ask you, didn’t I eome across for you? 
W hy shouldn't you do it for me?” 

“But if you’re scared to have the show 
on Broadway, Reggie, why wouldn't you 
put it on in her own town? What's the 
matter with that?” 

“Tsaac, I give you my word, if her own 
papa saw that show he'd think he was papa 
to an absolute imbecility. Out there even 
they’d hoot it off the boards, Isaac I 
wouldn’t be so mean even to give a charity 
performance of it to a deaf-and-dumb 
asylum, when they couldn’t hear anything 
even. It wouldn't even last out a week's 
run at Bryant Hall. So I ask you to be big 
and broad-minded, Isaac, and remember 
when the boot was pinching on the other 
foot.’ 

The two men exchanged a long gaze of 
understanding. 

“But there’s an awful lot of soft spots 
faking items in a newspaper, Reggie Soon 
if it would be so simple like routing out 
something off the plate, or mortising it in 
the first place, that means a lot of folks are 
always snooping round to see what the fake 
would be. I tell you man to man, it ain't 
reasonable. Besides, suppose she would 
sometime get hold of a regular edition with- 
out the revision. Then what?” 

“Simple, Isaac, simple. I'd say all the 
editions don't necessarily run the same 
stuff, and I leave it to you, ain't it the 
truth? They don’t. No, if she’s got the 
marked copies I send her I guarantee it's 
sufficient.” 

“If I wouldn't do it for you, Reggie, I 
wouldn't do it for anybody; and if this 
here, now, authoress, she was only a blood 
relative or something - 

“Didn't I tell vou already,” said Boulton 
with some effort, “‘her papa gave me my 
first start? If he wouldn't have helped me 
I couldn't be where I am to-day.” 

His friend deliberated. 

“Well, that’s practically a blood relative, 
ain’t it, Reggie? Under that situation 
maybe I'd take a long chance.” 

“When you remember,” said Boulton, 
she's got to stay in the same town, in the 
same house, in the same room, because she 
couldn't do anything else, Isaac, I can’t see 
where it’s much of a chance. The cream of 
the joke is, she wouldn't have any friends, 
even the cousins, who'd come on for the 
opening. If she gets the newspaper 
where's the flaw in the ointment?” 

But at three o’clock the next morning he 
woke in a cold sweat, and as he lay blinking 
at the ceiling he was reminded that Elea- 
nor, in her pride of conquest, wouldn't 
probably be sated with a single metropoli- 
tan notice, but would order copies of every 
daily paper published in New York 

At the expense of a solid hour of sleep he 
determined to assume the risk. He wanted 
no more partners in the secret, and besides 
no other publisher was under obligation to 
him. 

He could arrange with any job printer 
for half a dozen counterfeit clippings, sup- 
posedly reviews from other journals, and 
these, in company with Isaac's news- 
paper intact, would certainly be enough to 
hoodwink Eleanor. Even if she bought 
her own papers from a local dealer, and 
failed to discover any mention of Slippery 
Metal, Boulton could always say that she 
had got the wrong editions. And as long “us 
she had the bundle of clippings, why should 
she be suspicious of the fairy tale? He 
talked it over’with Isaac, and Isaac re- 
peated his warning 

*Tt’s too full of awful soft pots, Reggie 
If I should be in your place I'd get it 
doctored, and I'd put it on somewheres and 
I’d buy the crities a couple drinks and 
explain where it wasn't a commercial propo 
sition and urge 'em to treat it gentle out of 
human feelings. Then you'd have an alibi.” 

Soulton turned on him. 

‘Would I have the nerve to stage a 
rotten piece like that, with thirty-five speak- 
ing parts to go out and say how I'm losing 
my mind? Yes, yes, it’s for thirty-five fat 
parts, and no joking, Isaac. Would I make 
myself a laughingstock in trade? I couldn't 
change a comma, Isaac, or she'd throw a 
fit. And that’s all that don’t need to be 
changed t 


commas. As a dramatist, she 
(Continued on Page 145) 
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‘The Wonderful Story 
of Powdered Milk 


Powdered Milk—you have been using it 
on your table every day for ten years 


JES you have, too—that thin, brown, 
tender crust on the best baker’s bread 

is due to powdered milk. 
Those pancakes that you mix so easily by 
adding water only, are so good because they 


are “ready mixed with powdered milk.” 


The best cream candies, caramels, and 
milk chocolates and the smoothe st, richest 
ice cream in most cases are made with pow 
dered milk. 

Bakers, confectioners, ice-cream makers, 


hospitals, hotels, institutions, and govern 
ments have bee n using powdered milk dur 
ing the last ten vears because of its quality 


and convenience. 
This story is more wonderful today than 
a year ago, when we first told it in these 


pages. Thousands of families testify to it. 


Powdered milk is milk 
without the water 


Milk is Vs Wate! and 1g solids. These 
solids are in solution, and are what give the 


milk its flavor, its color, and its food value. 


It is these solids that give us butter and 
cheese. 

It is evident that if all the water should be 
removed from milk, the solids would remain, 
and if the water were replaced it would be 


milk again, just as it was in the first place. 


The water is removed 
without boiling the milk 


Every housewife knows that “boiling 
down”’ ts the easiest way to get rid of water. 
She boils down her soup stock to concen- 
trate it, and adds water when she makes 
soup. But boiling changes the flavor of milk. 

The problem for years was to find a proc. 
ess of removing the water from milk with- 
out cooking it—so that when the water was 


replaced it would be milk of natural flavor. 


The Merrell-Soule Company found this 


process after years of experiment and re- muslin screens, which prevent any of the 


search, powdered milk from escaping. 

The result of this process is Klim Pow- That is all—it was milk when it entered 
dered Milk. the room of the winds—it was milk during 
. . : the milk snowstorm—and it is milk when it 
A blizzard of milk in a 


warm room 


settles in the powdery white drifts. 
Nothing has touched it but air. Nothing 


the process by which milk becomes Klim has been removed but water. Nothing is 


and knowing the process anyone 


> ] 
is simple, 


Moisture Laden Air 
4 


















can understand why Klim 
is milk, 

The original milk is put 
into a cylinder and forced 
out through a tiny pinhole 
by great pressure, SO that 
it comes out in the form 
of a cloud of mist, just exactly as from 
a huge atomizer. This milk spray enters a 
chamber or room through which are blow- 
ing strong currents of filtered warm air. The 
milk mist is whirled about the chamber just 
as you have seen the wind blow clouds of 
snow or fe er. 

The warm wind immediately absorbs the 
moisture in the milk, and the solid portion 
falls like snow in drifts of powdered milk. 
The moisture-laden air passes out through 
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Spell it backwards 


is removed L j 


BRAND 


POWDERED MILK 


Klim becomes Milk 


when the water 


Milk becomes Klim 


when the water 














is replaced 





‘i 
i 
| 
! changed. When the water is replaced you Milk can be powdered where it is plentiful time how to have all the fresh milk you 
r 2 
N have milk as you have always known it and used where there is a shortage. want, wherever you are, and whenever you 
—- ' : an : "9 “4 e » gree : nt it 
> milk of milk flavor—milk you can drink and In the form of Klim, milk can be trans- want it. 
| —_—? ported great distances in any climate or sea- It is difficult to realize all the benefits to 
The name KLIM is MILK spelled back- son. It can be shipped by freight instead of humanity from this wonderful discovery and 
wards, because the fresh milk is restored by fast express. It does not require refrigera- superior product. It seems almost incred 
reversing the process which made Klim out tion until it if restored to fluid torm. ible that fresh milk, which has been grow 
. j C . . ingn ' nd mo obl 11 ! or 
; of milk. If the best and most economical milk ing more and more a problem in every house 


° ° e ° ° ° h ld by Caus 0) its eTis e < lina 
It was given a name simply for identifica- supply possible interests you, use a two-cent OIG DECRUSE OF perishable qualities, 
tion, but it really should be called MILK, stamp to return the coupon at the bottom 
all Not only because of its economy and con 


now on a more satisfactory basis than ever. 


because that is exactly what it 1s. of the page, and learn once and _ for 
venience, but also because of its high and 


uniform standard of quality, evolution in 
your milk supply made by Klim ts a veri 


table blessing. 











-—_ 3 Physicians endorse Klim 
ain a Leading physicians see in powdered milk 
: a means of building up the health of the 
<b world’s children. Many hospitals are using 
4 Klim, also many schools. This is proof post 
z= tive of the confidence dietitians and physi 
ys cians place init. And thousands of homes 
5 are now using Klim Powdered Milk daily. 
a © ee Just think of merely putting milk powder 
POWDERED J into cold water and instantly having rich, 
creamy, fresh cow’s milk—real cow’s milk, 
not asubstitute for milk, for Klimis M-I-L-k. 
MILK Be sure to get Klim, for it 1s the only 
hole milk (full cream) sold in) powdered 








“a 3 NERRELI- ti (i | form to American housewive 
rt SYRACUSE NY. 4 MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
; CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTs, LTD., Toronto 
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| : How to get KLIM MAIL COUPON TODAY 











Send us the coupon and $1.25 for our special trial Merrell-Soule Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


outht of | Ib. of Klimt Powdered Whole Milk (full 
cream) and 1 lb. of Klim Powdered Skimmed Milk 
sent postpaid. We will also send you our free Book- 


SPECIAL TRIAL OUTFIT 


Fey 1{ 


tb. Pac roam of Klim Powdered Whole Milk (Full Cream) and 
Ib. Pes kage of — Powsere d Skiramed Milk 
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' let, “The Wonderful Story of Powdered Milk.” 

| Hundre« Is of distributing agencies are est: ib olin ong) me Free booklet, “Th nderful Story of fered 
. J quarts of 

lished to supply you quickly and regularly with go x 


Klim Powdered Milk. After you have tried Klim 


and like it, our nearest agency will arrange to 


supply you regularly. ‘ 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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Salt water 
that Pits 


Bra Ss 





Acids that 


Destroy 
Copper | 


‘Linc ) 
Aluminum 





Rustthat 
Corrodes 


Iron 
Steel 





Steam that | 
Wears | 
Bronze 


Why are these metals discarded 
by many manufacturers ? 


HEIR life is too short for the service required of 

them. Manufacturers must use materials that sur- 
vive. High heats, acid action, steam wear, salt pitting and 
rust take no toll from MONEL Metal. Strong as steel, 
more wear and corrosion resisting than copper or bronze, 
MONEL combines the best physical properties of other 
metals without their limitations. 








Do acids or other chemicals destroy your dairy, mining, 
refrigerating, bleaching, dyehouse, oil, sugar or like indus- 
trial machine parts? Does rust corrode your window 
screen; kitchen or laundry equipment; automobile or 


boat trim? Make them of MONEL. Heat that 


These corrosive forces have no effect on MONEL Metal. 
Nor is MONEL weakened by heats that break down the Weakens 
structure of other metals. In the country’s power plants, 
MONEL valve trim, turbine blading, cylinder liners, etc., Lead \ 
are standing up against the continuous cutting wear of 
superheated steam and hot gases. No other available 
metal or alloy possesses such a wide range of usefulness. 





The name MONEL is given to a line of metal products fabricated 
from a natural nickel alloy —67',, nickel, 28°,, copper, and 5‘, other 
metals. These products include MONEL blocks, MONEL rods, 
MONEL castings, MONEL wire, MONEL strip stock, MONEL 
sheets, ete MONEL is a product of The International Nickel 
Company, producers of Inco Nickel—the standard for alloy steels. 











THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 43 Exchange Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 141) 
writes commas absolutely as good as Clyde 
Fitch. Listen! I got it confidential from 
the doctor she’s going to pass out by fall. 
She’s bed sick. I’m going to say it’s a 
private performance by invitation only. 
See? If anybody comes from there to see 
it, which they wouldn’t do it, not even her 
cousins, Isaac, I’m sorry, but I don’t have 
a seat left in the house. See? Where’s any 
loophole in that? She’ll be happy like a 
clam, and what’s fairer than that?” 

He decided for the sake of continued se- 
crecy to concoct the review himself. Ac- 
cordingly he took from an old magazine a 
graceful eulogy of Sir Henry Irving’s com- 
pany in The Merchant of Venice. He bor- 
rowed all the adjectives and a large part of 
the descriptive matter, and when the re- 
view was done he felt alternately like a 
thief and like a distinguished authority. 

“I am safe like a girl in chure h,” he 
said to his friend Rosenbloom. ‘The poor 
kid, she can’t more than hardly hold her 
head up. Whois it’s going to tell her it’s all 
hocum? She don’t see anybody out there 
but these here tightwad relatives and a 
doctor and a cock-eyed minister ninety 
years old and deaf in both ears and yells 
at you like you was twice as deaf as he is, 
and a couple girl friends that don’t know 
any technical drama unless it’s the pictures. 
And the letters she sends me—oi, oi—I 
mean, my Lord, the letters that girl does 
send me! She’s got me all mixed up with 
Dave Belasco and Beerbohm Tree and 
maybe a dash of Oscar Hammerstein. She 
thinks I’m a cross between a grand opera 
and this here Chautauqua circuit. If she 
ever saw one of my Boultonized musical 
comedies she’d sink in the floor. Believe 
me, if I didn’t know I was absolutely safe 
I wouldn’t do it!” 

Two weeks before the advertised date 
of the opening performance Boulton re- 
ceived another letter. She wrote: 

“You probably think I’m terribly foolish, 
but I'm glad to take the consequences. I’ve 
thought it all over, and made up my mind, 
and I won’t change it. I’m very weak, and 
Doctor Jenks doesn’t deceive me, though 
he thinks he does. So I’m coming to New 
York to see my play! The things you’ve 
told me have made me so wild to see it that 
I’ve just got to, and I’m so excited I can 
hardly breathe. I’m coming in a Pullman 
drawing-room with a trained nurse and be 
taken straight to a private hospital. It’s 
all arranged. I’ve got money enough now to 
live like a princess, and I don’t care if it costs 
everything you paid me, either. On the night 
I can go to the theater in an automobile 
fixed up like an ambulance, with the nurse, 
and go very early, because I don’t want to 
attract any attention. You must fix a box 
with curtains so I can see and not be seen. 
I want to see for myself how the world will 
like it. I want to hear the people laughing 
and erying and applauding, and when it’s 
over nothing else can ever happen to me. 
When I see what I’ve put into the minds 
and hearts of all those people, then I’ll 
know that out of years of suffering and 
loneliness there’s come a something to 
prove that I was meant to live and to help 
others. But after that I won't have any- 
thing left to live for. When the last curtain 
of the play goes down the curtain of my 
life can go down, too, and welcome. 

‘I've never been out of this county in my 
life, and I haven't been off this place in 
twenty-five years New York—and my 
play! Do you wonder I’m too excited to 
write straight?” ai 

When Boulton emerged from his trance 
he tore at his hair and sent off a passionate 
telegram to Eleanor and another to her 
hhysician. Both messages reeked with the 
utmost concern for her health, but the doc- 
tor replied that it would do her more harm 
than good to stay away, and Eleanor re- 

lied that she was astonished and grieved 
by his attitude. She had thought that of 
course he would share her exciiement and 

-alize what this expedition would mean to 
her. She would detrain at the Pennsylvania 
Station at five p. M. on April seventeenth, 
hat would give her plenty of time to rest 

»fore the evening of the twentieth. 

In cold desperation Boulton searched his 
mind for the best excuse, and the kindest, 
which would prevent her from coming 
to New York. There were any number of 
excuses, but when he considered them he 
realized that to Eleanor they would seem 
trivial and implausible. He had already 
sent her printed statements of a cast, a 
theater and a date, but more than that, he 
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had deliberately roused her to a fatal pitch 
of anticipation. He knew what would be 
theaftermath of herdisappointment. Even- 
tually he conceded to himself that rather 
than disappoint her now he would sacrifice 
a month’s energy and a year’s income and 
whatever vanity the thing might cost him. 
It was a grotesque situation, but he had 
gone too far to withdraw. 

“Besides,” said Boulton, thinking of his 
original estimate, “I already saved forty- 
four thousand dollars on her, anyhow.” 

He drew a long breath, thrust out the 
heavy chin which had won him millions, 
commanded a wholesale altering of serious 
plans and routine which would clear his 
own house for the evening of the twentieth 
and began to recruit a cast. Never before 


in all his life had he engaged a legitimate 


actor. 

The time was perilously short, and the 
unique engagement was singularly unat- 
tractive. Furthermore, Boulton sensed 
that unless he trotted out at least a brace 
of well-known artists, Eleanor, mindful of 
the letters he had written to her, might well 
be moved to tears of sorrow and chagrin 
and say that he hadn’t kept his covenants. 
He therefore secured from his friends the 
loan of two headliners, already under con- 
tract. 

But to avert those potential tears of 
Eleanor cost him a very steep price to his 
friends and a record bonus to the artists 
themselves. They were blessed with the 
ready sympathy of their misunderstood 
profession, and Boulton had told them that 
the object was purely charitable, but they 
weren't on the stage for the fun of it. 

“Mr. Boulton,” asked the coldest-blooded 
ingénue in New York, “tell me honestly— 
what are you doing this thing for?” 

Boulton was so very far gone that he 
blurted out the literal truth. 

“So the little sick girl,”’ he said, “‘won’t 
never know she’s done a damned fool play.” 

And the ingénue was impressed, but later, 
when she read her part, she had hysterics, 
and that made it unanimous, 

Boulton assembied his company and laid 
down the law to them and begged them not 
to talk to a soul about the play and told 
them why, and they said to each other 
that Reginald Boulton was a man in a 
myriad. Within the half hour they were 
rocking in helpless mirth, and Boulton was 
in among them, his eyes blazing, his voice 
thick with fury. He cursed them, he 
threatened them, he pleaded with them; 
finally he bribed them, and that alone was 
efficacious. 

For the next fortnight he worked eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four. 

“And how,” inquired his friend Isaac 
soberly, ‘‘do you think you got control over 
your audience, Reggie?” 

“T buy it like merchandise,” said Boul- 
ton. “It’s the only hundred per cent claque 
in the whole history of the business. I had 
*em hand-picked—to makeaslim house, like 
it was areal private performance. There's 
three hundred-odd, every one in dress suits 
and low-neck gowns. What should you 
think it cost me, Isaac? Three thousand 
dollars for the claque only. They got three 
leaders and twenty spotters, and they don’t 
get their pay till next morning. And the 
whole production, Isaac, with overtime on 
everything and four new sets I bough t off 
K. & EF. from an opera that flopped last 
month, it would cost me thirty thousand 
dollars net or I’m a crook! And I’m a 
nervous wreck besides.” 

“T bet you!” agreed Mr. Rosenbloom 

with compassion. 

Jot even his unkindest rival had ever 
accused Boulton of temperament, but at 
the last rehearsals he literally shed tears. 
And then one sunny afternoon he sent a 
great armful of American Beauties to the 
hospital and went down to meet. Eleanor at 
the station. The climax of the nightmare 
was at hand. Her appearance shocked him, 
but he greeted her cheerfully, sat beside 
her on the slow pilgrimage uptown and 
talked fluently about the play. 

“Tt’ll be a knock-out,” he said with 
superb confidence, “positive, a knock-out. 
Only three hundred invitations—the best 
play critics in New York, Miss Eleanor, 
Wasn't that pretty nice 

She was too spent with travel to respond, 
but on the following afternoon when he 
went up to confer with her she had gathered 
strength and her eyes were deep and radiant. 
Nevertheless, it was plain to him that she 
was living on the last remnant of her 
reserve. 

“TI wish I could meet some of the actors 
and actresses beforehand,”’ she said. “I 
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really ought to in a way. I can tell them 
so much about the real message of the play.”’ 

Boulton shivered, but he managed to 
collect eleven of the cast, including the 
borrowed favorites, and took them up to 
see her. His fears were wasted; he had 
achieved a master stroke. Three different 
women cried at the beautiful things which 
Eleanor in her fragile innocence said to 
them. 

Boulton, on the verge of collapse, ac- 
companied Eleanor and her nurse and two 
hospital orderlies to the theater. He had 
done the thing handsomely. As Eleanor 
was carried in she saw the name of her play 
and her own name in brilliant lighting over 
the entrance; she saw the photographs in 
the lobby; she saw, even at twenty minutes 
to eight, a queue beginning to form at the 
box office. She couldn’t know that these 
were all amazed New Yorkers who had 
stopped to ask about this sudden and un- 
heralded new Boulton play; and she never 
knew how much of the next two weeks he 
had to devote to explanations. When she 
was comfortable behind the heavy portiéres 
and the orderlies had retreated she held 
tight to Boulton’s hand. 

“Don’t go away,” she whispered. {I 
want you here.” 

Boulton’s collar was wilted and his hands 
were clammy. The orchestra filled slowly, 
and Eleanor thrilled to the buzz of conver- 

sation. Her nervous tension rose and rose, 

and her grip on his fingers steadily tightened 
until his self-control was ready to snap. 
His watch said eight-fifteen. He glanced 
at the homely, middle-aged nurse and 
wondered whether she would remain loyal. 
Yesterday in the corridor of the hospital he 
had detained her. 

“Go to the theater much?” 

“Not lately. I used to.”’ 

“Here's a nice present for you. T'o- 
morrow night— you earn it.”’ 

The nurse had stared at a hundred-dollar 
bill. 

“Ts it—is it 

“That's what would — you think it’s 
a great play. Strictly between ourselves, 
it’s on the bum; but you wouldn't say so, 
would you?” 

Eleanor’s lips moved and Boulton bent 
nearer. 

“Please hurry!” she was whispering. 
“Oh, please, please hurry!”’ 

Slowly, inevitably, the curtain rose. 


” 


The stage was before him, but Boulton 
saw it through a dense fog of unreality. His 
sense of hearing was atrophied. He was 
practically disembodied; there was only 
one part of him which seemed to be alive 
and material, and that was his left hand. 
He looked at it dumbly. He looked at 
Eleanor, who was now chalk white, now 
burning with feverish intensity. Every 
muscle was taut, her eyes glowed and her 
lips were slightly parted. Her expression 
blinded him. 

He found himself saying over and over 
to himself, ‘“‘ By golly, it was worth it! By 
golly, it was worth it!” 

On the stage they were wrestling with 
the impossible, and Boulton, sickened by; 
the familiar balderdash, swore a_ vivid 
a to reward those men and women who 
were struggling heroically with their lines. 
Then abruptly a new fear pierced his heart. 
The author had never entered a theater 
until to-night. There was a chance that 
the novelty of her surroundings, together 
with the glorious pride of authorship, would 
drug her critical faculties. There was a 
chance. But against that chance there was 
the pitiable crudeness of her play, the un- 
ee dialogue, the deformed structure, 
the groaning, creaking, ponderous mechar 
ics. It seemed incredible that even Pleanor 
would fail of disillusionment and horror. 
Well, there was nothing more that he could 
do. He had redeemed his promise and 
never changed acomma. Dry-throated, he 
could only wait and hope 

On the stage there was a long exchange of 
futile speeches, and then without the slight- 
est logical reason for a tain the curtain 
fell—according to the script. The house 
burst into hired applause, Boulton leaned 
toward Eleanor. 

“They like it,” he said. ‘Don’t they?” 

This was the supreme instant. She lifted 
her head and Boulton flinched. 

‘Please don’t talk,’’ she said, hushed. 
‘I’m sure you understand, don’t you? It’s 
too—too precious to be quite true.” 

He realized then the purity of her emo- 
tions. Traditions of the stage meant noth- 
ing to her; she had no basis of comparison. 
She was ignorant of acting and of actor 
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The words which were spoken were word 
which had come from her own pen; they 
were made dazzling by the place in whic! 
they were spoken—just as a person wl 
had never heard the sound of a mu 
instrument might be entranced by thx 
echo of a penny whistle. 

Boulton, relaxing, told himself that hi 
was safe. She knew nothing of-the stage 
she knew nothing even of the normal lift 
of normal people. Nor was she stupid o 
unintelligent, any more than t} 
who had never heard music could be ealled 
stupid or unintelligent. Her existence had 
been bounded for twenty-five years by four 
gloomy walls and the maddening zigzag 
wall paper and the poisonous blue carpet 
She was not to blame. 

At the final curtain a husky voice fron 
the orchestra cried for the author, Obed 
ently the house took up the ery, and 
Eleanor, peeking round the draperies, wa 
transfigured. 1 





On impulse Boulton swept 
aside the heavy hangings. He knew then, 
as he knew forever after, that the next ten 
seconds carried her soul among the stars. 
He didn’t know, however, that he mur 
mured something very appropriate 
very religious in Hebrew. He didn’t even 
know that he knew any Hebrew, and as for 
religion, he found it in his bank accour 

On the way to the hospital she said 
dreamily, “I hope it makes you a very rich 
man, Mr. Boulton.” 

Boulton patted her hand. 

“Was there anything you should want 
different, or are you satisfied with it?” 

She sighed beatifically. 

“There’s only one thing—Cousin Floyd 
and Cousin Annie. We quarreled, That’ 
why they didn’t come to see it. They 
said—they said you only bought it out of 
friendship, and that haunted me. I tried to 
push it away, but it haunted me — until 
to-night. I wouldn’t have told you for the 
world. Oh, I hope there'll be something 
nice about it in the papers so I can ser 
out to them.” 

At this moment Boulton was stunned 
realize that he had neglected the cour 
feit clippings. In his mad rush of prepar 
tion he had overlooked them. Now tha 
Eleanor was in New York the defect wa 
serious, even though Rosenhloom's papet 
came along in time. 

That night Boulton didn’t go to bed at 
all. It was dawn before ribbled 
last line of copy, and when he threw dow: 
his pen he told himself that he was willing 
to buy an entire printing plant if necess: 
to get the job completed he fore Eleanor 
was able to sit up and read 

At ten, when he took to the hosp 
bundle of Rosenbloom’s papers containing 





the grandiloquent notice, he found tl 
Eleanor had bent to the strain of excit 
ment. She couldn't be permitted to read 
anything just yet, nor could she be pet 


mitted to see visitors. Boultor 
papers and telephoned for a bull! 
noon and went up again at six 0 lock, pr 
ligate with rose The clippings woul 
be ready for several hours. 

“No,” said the nurse, “‘you can’t see her 
yet, but she’s improving—she’s impr ’ 
No, she isn’t able to read yet, and eha 
asked for the papers. To-morrow mort 
maybe Pe 

“Not befo then? Po 

“Po itively not before Lo-m I ‘ ai 
ing.” 
soulton concealed his relief 
To-morrow morning whe 


came down to the re eption room ! 


told all the news that Boulton ne« 
he put the question bre ithle 
dry lips. 
“Just half an hour ago. She ( 


went out like a candle, Mr. Boult 
like that.” 

Boulton gazed at the tl er 
his hand. Tire 


to earn double pay and to m 





counterfeits with torr uneven e 
thouyg! Boulton in } mpatience 


wait for the scissor Hie mat ie 


told me 1 said positive 
His jaw was like a rock, “D 
for any more papers?” 
The nurse, terrified and uncompre! 


ing, backed away. 





‘N-no. N-no, s dn’t. She coulda 
have had any more anyway) It upset he 
80. Concluded on petal 148) 
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A new model—the 2 Kilowatt—is now added to the 
GQ family of Delco-Light products—making a line of 

farm light and power plants that meets varied 
ys __ needs, large or small. 


And the price is $395, f. 0. b. Dayton, Ohio. 


\ The 2 Kilowatt is a smaller size Delco-Light plant, designed for 
y installation where the use of electric light and power is not too 
heavy, such as in farm homes, summer camps and motor boats. 
The 2 Kilowatt plant with a large battery can be used for pump- 
ing water, ironing clothes and operating churns, separators and 
other power devices. 
























Like the %4, L and 3 Kilowatt Delco Light plants—the ¥2 Kilo- 
watt has the heave valve-in-the-head engine. It is air omied: 
runs on kerosene, and is furnished with a thick plate long- 
lived Delco-Light battery. 


There ts a trained Delco- Light man near you who can figure 
your requirements and advise you as to the sixe plant you need. 


iy DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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There are Carey Asfaltslate Shingles for residences, and roll 
roofings, and built-up roofs for every conceivable roof surface. 
Building owners write for booklet U. Dealers write for booklet G 


Headquarters for the Building and Insulating products of 


aspHatt ASBESTOS asnesia 


A Roof for Every Building 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS 
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| (Conctuded from Page 145) 
| “Excuse me, please,”’ said Boulton apol- 
| ogetically. “‘I forgot myself. How do you 
mean, it should upset her so? Did she 
unde rstand what was in the paper?’ 


“Yes—oh, yes. 
“She did really?” 
“Yes—yes. 


“Did she like it much?” 

There was a brief silence, and the nurse’s 
chin began to tremble. 

“Oh, Mr. Boulton!” 

“Well?” 

The nurse was crying, unashamed. 

“T think you're the most wonderful man 





| in the whole world.” 


“For why?” 

Boulton tossed the envelope into a con- 
venie ont scrap basket. 

“Tf you could just have seen her face! 
If you just could have!” 

“‘T wished I could,” said Boulton softly. 
“T wished I could.” 

She brushed away her tears and came a 
little nearer to him. 

“IT loved her like she was my own, and 
you're the best man the Lord ever made. 
1 used to go to the theater a lot when I lived 
in Cleveland. And I know a good show 
from a bad one too. But she didn’t know 
the difference, Mr. Boulton. She thought 
it was just grand. Only’’—here she put 
something into his palm—‘“‘don’t you see 
how I can’t take it? It’s yours. God bless 
you! Good-by!” 

She fled, and Boulton was left staring at 
what she had put into his palm. It was a 
hundred-dollar bill. 


Some months after this Reginald Boulton, 
rummaging idly through his desk, unearthed 
a crumpled manuscript which had cost him 
upward of forty thousand dollars. He 
thumbed it sadly and reverently, and then 
of a sudden his jaw dropped and he ex- 
claimed aloud, for he was struck with the 
certainty that here was the germ of a bril- 
liant comedy triumph. At first he sat spell- 
bound, but as the plot came crawling back 
to his recollection and he saw that he could 
capitalize the very weaknesses which had 
once appalled him he grew more and more 
agitated. 

Slippery Metal needed only the touch of 


| an expert hand to make it into a travesty 


— 


which should become classic 
fully risqué. 

A well-known hack and an ambitious 
young composer took the script and turned 
it into what they called a musical melo- 
drama. Boulton spent a fortune on scenic 
effects and interpolated specialties and 


also delight- 


| very porous costumes, and when the first- 


night audience went wild with joy he knew 
that he had reached high-water mark and 
that his huge investment would return to 
him over and over again. 

In his mind there was no taint of dis- 
respect to Eleanor’s memory. His general 
account with the Griffin family was bal- 
anced and the books were closed. He had 
made her dearest, most impossible dream 
come true, but he had bought all rights to 
the dream and paid for them through the 
nose; and he was both a showman and a 
prince of Israel. 

He must have known, if he had ever 
thought of it, that Eleanor was turning in 
her grave, but he never thought of it. It 
simply never occurred to him that Eleanor 
was in any way involved. You might as 
well contend that Shakspere’s memory 
was insulted when the almost equally im- 
mortal Weber and Fields produced Ham- 
omelet and the Broadway Burlesquers did 
Othello, the Ostermoor. Boulton, scanning 
the records of the box office, didn’t think of 
Eleanor at all, except perhaps in confirma- 
tion of the rumor that bread cast upon the 

yvaters has a homing instinct. Slippery 
Metal was playing to twenty-five thousand 
dollars a week. 

Now there lived in the great city a cer- 
tain clergyman who was willing to pose as ¢ 
reformer, if only he succeeded now and 
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then in getting himself mentioned on the 
front page. He had gathered some of his 
satellites into a league which was to arbi- 
trate the morals of everybody else, and the 
league, after attending Slippery Metal once 
or twice, went to the City Hall in righteous 
indignation. 

“But are you sure,” inquired the mayor, 
“that these things happen at every per- 
formance?” 

“T am,” said the clergyman stoutly. “I 
wanted to be pe orfectly sure, so I went four 
separate times. 

The mayor sent a representative to the 
theater, and when the representative had 
sat through two successive evening per- 
formances and one matinée he soberly 
reported that the thing was pretty broad 
and ought to be censored— and he privately 
advised the mayor to hurry up and see it 
before the censor got there. 

But the clergyman had already inter- 

ested two other societies, a Methodist 
magistrate and the Women’ s Association 
for the Amelioration of Public Entertain- 
ments. 
_ There ensued a mighty wave of popular 
interest, a sale of seats four months in ad- 
vance, a judicial hearing in a stuffy court- 
room and a peremptory order to suspend the 
greatest hit of the decade. 

“The devil of it,’’ mourned Boulton’s 
secretary, “isthatit’s permanent. I thought 
it wouldn’t be any worse than a temporaiy 
injunction, but we’ve got to close down in 
New York, anyway, and stay closed. And 
oh, I meant to tell you! Barcalo’’—that 
was the composer—“ Barcalo’s fixing to sue 
us. He says we trimmed him on his con- 
tract. 

Boulton was moody. 

“Sure we did! We had a right to, didn’t 
we? Didn’t he crook half the score from 
Victor Herbert?” He got up and went over 
to the window and gazed gloomily down 
to the street. ‘Well, if he should come in 
here again you kick him out and say he 
should sue us and enjoy himself.” 

“Yes, sir. And about the show? 
you want to try it on Chicago?” 

Boulton had dropped his head. 

“No, never mind Chicago. I didn’t ever 
have to get told before how my business is 
so rotten and I should close up or get 
arrested. I got enough money. If they 
don’t like what I do I can quit and stick 
by the pictures.”” He turned back, and in 
his voice there was a heartfelt appeal for 
justice. “‘The piece is all right. Sure it’s 
all right. Couplé¢ of snappy songs and some 
French situations and maybe some of the 
girls’ knees. Well, what of it? You could 
see ’em on Fifth Avenue just as easy, 
couldn’t you? It’s worth a quarter of a 
million. And I'd have made a quarter 
million out of it if that bum minister 
wouldn’t have gone three-sheeting himself 
all over the place too. Well, if they don’t 
want it scrap it. I’m sick of it. I lost 
more time and money over that thing 
forty and then sixty. We'll finish the run 
at Cane’s.”’ 

At mention of the great theatrical store- 
house where bad plays come to a bad 
end, Boulton’s secretary wagged his head 
mournfully. 

“It’s a shame, that’s what it is—it’s a 
dz amne od shame.” 

“You said a mouthful,” snapped Boulton. 

He shook his head dispiritedly and 
crossed to his desk. 

“Well, anyhow, write out a check for a 
hundred thousand payable to Isaac Rosen- 
bloom for the Jewish Relief Fund.” He 
savagely bit off the end of a big cigar. “I 
promised the fund all the profits on the 
damn show, so I should give ’em as much 
as I lost anyhow, shouldn’t I? Besides, it 
comes off my income tax.’ 

Which merely contirms the statement 
that if ever the spirit of Reginald Boulton 
comes to the gate which good Saint Peter 
keeps, the saint may need the balance of 
eternity to weigh the facts and then to 
enter judgment. 


Would 
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Measuring fatigue by machine—an artist’s sketch from 
a description by an eye witness 


A new machine to measure fatigue 


What record would you make on it? 


FTER years of effort to dis- 
cover a means of measuring 
fatigue, a successful machine 

has at last been perfected in Eng- 
land. It can determine your ner- 
vous condition by testing your 
ability to concentrate. 


This fatigue machine, recently 
described by Dr. Winifred Cullis, 
Professor of Physiology at the 
London School of Medicine, has 
a slit, behind which a roll of paper 
unwinds at a speed controlled by 
the operator. On the paper are 
dots printed at unequal intervals. 
The person being tested endeav- 
ors to pierce with a pointed instru- 
ment as many dots as he can in a 
given length of time. 

By comparing the number of dots you 
can punch in the morning as you come 


to work with the number you are able 
to strike at the end of the day, your con- 


dition is determined. With this machine 
your state of fatigue at any time can be 


O'Sullivan’s Heels 


accurately shown, your ability to con- 
centrate measured. 

Dr. Cullis, during her recent visit to 
America, announced some of the results 
of extensive research into conditions of 
various branches of work which produce 
fatigue. 

One of the most important results 
established was that men and women 
in various ways waste their precious 
energy. 

It is because of this waste that they 
become fatigued and listless in their daily 
tasks. This is why so many fail and 
meet defeat. 


One way to save your energy 


Today one of the greatest of wastes 
comes from pounding away your energy 
on hard, modern pavements. Every 
step you take with hard leather heels or 
““dead”’ rubber heels acts as a hammer 
blow to your nervous system. 


If you are a person of average activity 
you take 8,000 steps a day. The con- 
stant repetition of these jolts and jars 
tends to exhaust your energy—to pro- 


With every step on hard 
heels you are pounding 
away your energy 


Absorb the shocks that tire you out 


duce that state of fatigue which is the 
greatest enemy you have in your work 
today. 

You can do much to prevent this con- 
dition. You can eliminate the shocks of 
pounding hard heels on still harder pave- 
ments. O'’Sullivan’s Heels absorb the 
shocks that tire you out. 

To secure the resiliency, the springi- 
ness of O’Sullivan’s Heels, the highest 
grades of rubber are blended by special 
formula. With this blend of live, springy 
rubber are ‘‘ compounded ”’ the best tough 
ening agents known. The compound is 
then ‘‘cured’’ or baked under high 
pressure. 

The same process that 
makesO’Sullivan’s Heels re- 
silient gives them their great 
durability. O’Sullivan’s 
Heels outlast three pairs 
of leather heels—they often 
outlast two pairs of ordi- 
nary rubber heels. 

Stop pounding away 
your energy. Go to your 
shoe repairer today and 
have O’Sullivan’s Heels put 
on your shoes. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


“You don’ t like Maximillion, does you, 
Florian?” 

**No.” 

“How come? 

“They’s reasons.” 

“Which reasons?” 

“Jes some—th: a's oii.” 

“Di'’n’t you an’ him have a fight once? 

Florian fidgeted uncomfortably. His 
battle with the large and redoubtable Maxi- 
million had added no glories to his own 
escutcheon. 

“Yeh—we fit. He’s bigger’n me, an’ 
well, he hit me in the right eye an’ bunged 
it up, an’ then he hit me in the lef’ eye an’ 
closed that one. Then he punched me in 
the stummick an’ knocked all the bref 
outen me. Then he knocked me down an’ 
jumped on me an’ stomped all over me. 
After that he kicked me in the shins. 
Hones’, Marshmallow, I never gotten so 
sick of a nigger in all my life.” 

Marshmallow slipped a bony hand into 
Florian’s eager palm. ‘You po’ feller. He 
sho done you wrong, di’n’t he?” 

As train time approached, Florian .be- 
came silent, apprehension rising to haunt 
him. His scheme was perfect, he was quite 
convinced of that, but somehow he could 
not rid his mind of a picture of Napolium 
as that gentleman had appeared in New 
Orleans— little, black, wistful, meek, apolo- 
getic, friendless. F lorian commenced to 
fear that perhaps his choice for elevation to 
royalty was a trifle too negative. Of course 
if Napolium was able to get by with it 
Florian knew that he had chosen well, as he 
was quite confident of his ability to keep 
Napolium under his thumb and force that 
gentleman to do his bidding to the letter. 

But there was danger that even a ready 
and believing public might come to doubt. 

On time to the minute, the long train 
rolled under the shed. At the forefront of 
the crowd ganged before the colored exit 
stood Florian and Marshmallow. And 
finally Florian emitted a nervous ejacula- 
tion. 

“*Yonder he is.” 

The crowd surged forward eagerly. 
There was no mistaking Napolium. 

He was clad in a_ black-and-white- 
checked suit which would have been a 
criminal offense for any below royal station. 
His enormous shoes were a yellow shriek 
and his flowing four-in-hand matched. His 
socks were silky lavender, his hat a white 
straw with a lavender band. In one 
gnarled muscular hand he clutched a shiny 
new straw suitcase and as he stepped gin- 
gerly across the tracks toward the exit his 
large frightened eyes rolled beseechingly in 
quest of Florian Slappey. 

Florian experienced a sudden sinking 
sensation and only returned to conscious- 
ness when he felt Marshmallow’s fingers 
digging relentlessly into his arm. “My 
Lawd! Ain’t he elegant!” 

Frankly Florian did not agree with her 
verdict. He had instructed his protégé to 
purchase royal raiment, but even his imag- 
inings had not run riot to this extent. He 
strained his ears for the critical comment 
of the crowd and breathed easier as it 
floated to him: 

“There’s the prince!’ 

“Ain't he the swelles’ thing you ever did 
see?”’ 

“‘Sho’ly is. An’ them clothe 
wonderful?” 

“You is tootin’. I wonder will he no- 
tice us.” . 

“Wisht I was Marshmi allow Jeepers.” 

“Ain’t it —— 

“Always did think Florian Slappey was 
the nicest feller in Bummin’ham.” 

Things were temporarily safe. If only 
the obviously nervous prince didn’t cause 
the beans to slip from the platter. Finally 
Napolium spotted his benefactor. He ac- 
celerated noticeably and fell upon Florian 
with an exclamation of infinite relief. 

“Brother Slappey!’’ 

“Prince Napolium!” Florian turned 
grandiloquently to Marshmallow. ‘Yo’ 
Royal Highness, lemme perduce you to my 
lady frien’, Miss Marshmallow Jeepers.” 

Their hands met. Said Marshmallow: 
- Pleased to meet Yo’ Honor.” 

“Yas’m,” mumbled the embarrassed 
Napolium. ‘‘Ain’t you?” 

The crowd fell back respectfully as 
Florian magnificently led the way toward 
the waiting automobile. Their eyes were 
wide and mouths agape. The prince pro- 
gressed crabwise, hunted eyes darting 


” 


ain't they 


fin-de-siécle, 


hither and thither fearfully. They reached 
the taxi in safety, but just before they drove 
off a dapper little negro stepped up to the 
car. 
“Prince Napolium? 
“Huh?” gasped the prince. 





“Tse a apelier fo’ the Weekly Epoch 
an’ I wishes to maintain an interview with 
you.” 

“I ain’t done nothin’ started the 
terrified prince, when Florian interrupted: 

“My ve’y good frien’, the prince, ain’t 
grantin’ no interviews yet. He’s all ti’ed 
out an’ also fatigued fum offen his trip. | 
If'n you wishes to see him he will be ex- 
cruciated to receive you in his rooms at 
Miss Jeepers’ house this afternoon at th’ee 
o'clock. Ain’t it so, prince?” 

Napolium nodded dumb ly. 
knows, Mistuh Slappey 

Company awaited them at the Jeepers 
home. Mrs. Lustisha Atcherson had 
stolen a march on her rivals and chosen 
that hour to call upon Marshmallow—an 
honor which rivaled the visit of the prince 
in Marshmallow’s eyes and established 
beyond shadow of a doubt that Florian’s 
plan was destined to work beyond expec- 
tations, barring accidents. 

Mrs. Atcherson gushed. “Prince Na- 
polium—I sho’ly is much obliged to meet 
up with you. I is read about you so fre- 
quint an’ my frien’, Mistuh Slappey heah, 
is tol’ me so many li'l’ exquis ite antidotes 
bouten you that I feel 'sif I'd of knowed 
you fo’ ever so long.” | 

The prince rolled terrified eyes. “‘Yeh- 
ain’t it?” 

“It is, prince; really an’ ginuwinely, it 
is. You don’ know how excited I am at 
meetin’ up with a real prince. How long 
is you been away fum Africa?” 

“Hun?” | 

“How long is you been in this country?”’ | 

Napolium hedged. ‘Long time; soht of 
as it were.” } 

Florian danced a mental jig of elation. 
Napolium, despite his terror, was more 
than rising to the occasion. | 

“T is heah,”’ pursued Mrs. Atcherson, 
“as president of the Bummin‘ham Uplift 
an’ Educationel Sassiety to ast would you 
address our meetin’ Thursday afternoon.” 

“Says which?” | 

“Address our sassiety se 

Florian saw that Napolium was growing 
panicky. Enough was too much, and 
Florian stepped into the breach. He 
blandly informed Mrs. Atcherson that the 
prince would be delighted to accept, ex- 
cused himself to the ladies and escorted 
Napolium to his rooms. 

Safe in the antiseptic sanctuary, Napo- 
lium dropped limply onto the bed. “My 
Lawd, Brother Slappey, you sho is gotten 
me into sumthin’!”’ 

Florian clapped him resoundingly on the 
back. “‘You is immense, Napolium! They 
is eatin’ outen yo’ han’s a’ready.” 

“Yeh,” mumbled the prince fearfully, 
“but Ise soht of skeered they is gwine bite.” 

“You ain’t got ary worry. They ain't 
nothin’ e’n go wrong. Now lis’en.” Flo} 
rian plunged under the bed and extracted | 
the refrom a paleolithic-looking club. ‘‘See | 
this‘ 

“Yeh.’ 

“Tha's a war club what you useter kill 
yo’ enemies with.’ 

“Huh?” 

~ se u useter kill yo’ enemies with that 
club an’ — 

Napolium ‘rolled startled eyes. ‘“‘Now 
lis’en heah, Brother Slappey, they ain't 
nobody got nothin’ like’n to that on me.” 

“Don’ talk foolishments, Napolium. 
Folks thinks you is a Afriea prince which 
useter fight in wars with war clubs, an’ that 
there is yo'’n. Now this heah’—and | 
Florian presented to the frightened gaze 
of the other a butcher knife of Gargantuan 
dimensions—‘‘is yo’ assegee.”’ 

Napoliumduc keddiscreetly. ““My who? 

““Yo’ assegee; same bein’ the knife what 
you cut the gizzards outen folks with.” 

Napolium rose and paced the floor. ‘* You 
is sho'ly gitten me into sumthin’, Brother 
Slappey. S’posin’ anyone was to heah 
*bout me killin’ folks an’ cuttin’ they 
gizzards out an’ all sech as that? What 
you reckon they'd do to me, huh? Nossah, | 
what I tell these folks was that when I | 
princed, I princed good an’ kin’ an’ never | 
kilt nobody — never even busted ‘em in the 
nose when they was so’ at me on account 

(Continued on Page 154) | 
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it’s Babe Ruth, Jake Daubert or 


the back lot. It’s baseball and | 
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ists the life! 


You know the feeling. Hot, blaz- 
ing sun, peanuts and pop-corn, the 
crack of the bat, and the game is 
on! 

It’s all the same to me whether 





Eddie Collins, or just the kids on 


love it. 

Give me a comfortable seat, a 
pocketful of CINCOS and you'll 
get no word from me ’cept 
hap-py-ness. 

I’m at ease—yeh boy!—because 
I’m at a ball game—smoking 


in America. 
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Farm Comforts Through Modern Power 


)WER on the farm, developed in today’s economical kerosene-gasoline 
engine, has brought new comforts and conveniences to lighten labor and 
make rural life still more worth while. 


The modern farm is lighted by electricity. Power from its Fairbanks- Morse 










light plant 18 applied to a variety of tasks. It pumps water for domestic uses 
and for stock It operates separators, churns, washers and other light farm 
machinery. The "Z" engine of this plant is the same engine that today is 
used by more than 250,000 progressive farmers. 


Thousands of farms have several of these sturdy "Z" engines helping to +e 
produce food for half the world. They saw wood, pump water, fill silos — ag 
in short, they serve. These quarter million tireless mec hanical farm hands ‘4 
are our answer to the farmer's problem of a serious labor shortage. it 

The reliance of the farmer upon Fairbanks- Morse products is but another : 


v4 indication of the inherent quality of these products—a quality of which the 
ie 


Trademark Seal of this organization represents the objective. 





Our products include Fairbanks Scales —oil engines — 
pumps -electric motors and generators- railway 









applianc es and coaling stations farm power machinery, 
such as"Z" engines, lighting plants, water systems. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 
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(Co tinued from Page 151) 
lis gotakin’ heaht. You keep yo’ ol’ war 
club an’ yo' a seyee, Mistuh Slappey, on ac- 
count [ air’t that kin’ of a prince.” 
At length, however, Florian persuaded 


Napoliurn to festoon the villainous instru- 
ments on the walls of his room. Between 
them Mr. Slappey hung a group photograph 

ve no frankly immodest hula-hula dan- 
cers, which he explained to Napolium once 
the royal ménage at Kazombo. 
um gazed upon the ladies of the pic- 


i.ed 


Napoli 


ture with watery eyes of approval, but 
openly questioned the propriety of such 
mural decoration 


I'he final trophy of darkest Africa pre- 
sented by Florian to Napolium as a family 
heirloom was a tom-tom which had for years 
done yeoman service in a trap-drummer’s 
outfit. The prince tried it out tentatively, 
approved its reverberating tone, and ac- 
cepted with pleasure. Then he smoked two 
of Florian’s cigars while 


preparing to re- 
ceive the representative of the colored 
press. 

The reporter showed up three minutes 
ahead of scheduled time. Florian seated 
himself in a corner where he could signal 
to the frightened prince without attracting 
the journalist’s attention 

Fortunately the reporter had ideas of 
his own regarding the flora and fauna of 
Central Africa which he imparted to the 
prince, asking verification, which was eagerly 


given. The result was twofold: The re- 
porter left with what he considered a 
marvelous interview, and Napolium had 


learned considerable of value regarding his 
native land, 

The Weekly Epoch rolled damply from 
the press the following morning with a 
picture of Prince Napolium and the signed 
interview spread magnificently over the 
first page, and the triumph of royalty was 
complete and utter. 

Darktown fairly squirmed with glee at 

the presence of the prince. Folks buzzed 
round planning receptions and dances and 
ice-cream festivals in his honor. There was 
a descent in force upon Birmingham's 
ladies’ ready-to-wear stores and gorgeous 
raiment was purchased by members of the 
fair sex on the dollar-down-and-a-dollar-a- 
week-forever plan. News of the prince 
pread even unto Cincinnati, whereupon 
certain colored gentlemen went into execu- 
tive seasion, and the following evening one 
of their number purchased a ticket for Bir- 
mingham, climbed aboard the day coach 
and commenced a twenty-hour journey 
southward. 

As for Florian Slappey, that arch plotter 
perched comfortably upon the uttermost 
pinnacle of the Ment d’Extase. The scheme 
was panning out beyond his wildest anticipa- 
tions and he was finding Napolium dazed, 
docile and inexpressibly grateful. 

Napolium was in a new and fairy world. 
For the first time in his life he was being 
sought after and made much of. He gazed 
upon life with eyes of wondering doubt and 

ispicion—intermingled with a growing 
hint of superb eestasy. Like all his mental 
kind, Napolium had always craved public 
adulation and now he was expanding 
slowly and commencing to suspect that he 
long done himself several injustices, 
He was slowly but very surely becoming 
convinced that he was more or less a man 
of parts, Certainly, he reasoned pains- 
takingly, it required brain, poise and a 
hitherto unsuspected élan to convince folks 
that he was a genuine prince, 

Thursday morning dawned gray and 
oggy. Napolium waked feeling a lump of 
gloom sitting damply on his chest. He 
turned over in bed, grunted and remem- 
bered. This was the day on which he was 
to deliver his African address to the open 
meeting of the Birmingham Uplift and 
Educational Society. 

Publie oratory is the bé 
liiiated. As for the prince, 
even heard a public speech, The gloom of 
the day was prophetically oppressive. Low- 
hanging blackish clouds seudded across the 
heavens and exuded wetness. Automo- 
biles skidded dangerously 1 rain-glistening 
Napolium buried his head under 
the sheets and groaned audibly. 
‘Ain't gwine mi ike "em no speech,” he 


had 


fe noire of the un- 
he had never 


ir 


treets, 


moaned. “Ain't got nothin’ to say. 

There came a knock at the door and, in 
response to Napolium’s invitation, Miss 
Marshmallow Jeepers entered. Napolium 
sniffed and sat up straight in bed. Marsh- 


mallow bore in her hands a tray of glittering 
silver plate and spotless napery upon 
W hic h reposed a cup of steaming, tantaliz- 
ingly odorous coffee, three toothsome rolls, 
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a pair of soft-boiled eggs and four slices of 
breakfast bacon broiled to a state of mad- 
dening crispness. 

“ Mawnin’, Yo’ Honor.” 

“‘Mawnin’, Miss Jeepers.” 

“T brung you a li'l’ breakfus’, prince.” 

Napolium arranged it on his lap and set 
to with a will. “M’m! You make these 
rolls, Miss Jeepers?” 

“Yassuh. Does you like ’em?” 

“They’s the bes’ I ever et. An’ this 
bacon—does you know, Miss Mushmeller 

ih ‘ eh: ’ # 
bacon is jes about the fondes’ thing I’m of. 

“Is it now? Does you have bacon in 
Kazombo, prince?” 

Napolium made a wry face. Mention of 
Africa awakened thoughts of the impending 
address and Napolium preferred to forget 
oppressively unpleasant matters, 

“T ain’t intrus’ in Africa, Miss Mush- 
meller; Ise intrus’ in Bummin’ham right 
now. This is sho’ly one swell town!” 

*‘Ain’t you tootin’, Yo’ Royal Highness? 
Co’'se it don’ look good to no prince.” 

“Huh! Heap you know bouten it. Honi 
swat qui mal y pants, Tha’s what I think.” 

Marshmallow stared in speechless amaze. 
“You is sho’ a wonderful feller, prince.” 

“You think so?” 

“T knows it.” 
“We-eell” 
self-satisfaction 

so wuss myse’f.”’ 

Silence fell between them while Napolium 
went to the mat with the eggs. During the 
mélée Miss Marshmallow Jeepers watched 
His Royal Highness with eyes which told 
their own startling story. Had the prince 
been cursed with more ego he might have 
understood— have understood that not only 
had Mr. Maximillion Anslum been put 
forever out of the running for the hand of 
Marshmallow but he would have under- 
stood also that Mr. Florian Slappey stood 
no more chance than a nickel in a two-bit 
crap game. 

In brief, Miss Marshmallow Jeepers, 
proprietrix of rental demesne, had fallen 
madly, completely, wildly and passionately 
in love with the representative of the 
Kazombo emirate. Her infatuation for Mr. 
Napolium Reezly was no weak and wan 
passion, but an overpowering, consuming 
attachment which.was flaming hotly in the 
hitherto rather icy innards of Miss Jeepers 
and consuming her by its own heat. 

Napolium on his part suspected nothing. 
True, Napolium had gazed upon Marsh- 
mallow and found her very desirable. Her 
noticeable lack of pulchritude affected him 
rather pleasantly than otherwise, for he 
himself was by no means overblessed with 
beauty and he therefore expected less in 
members of the opposite sex. In fact, 
Napolium was always more or less embar- 
rassed in the presence of a really beautiful 
woman. He felt hopelessly out of place, 
eugenically impossible. Homely as he was, 


and Napolium sighed with 
“T soht of think I ain’t 


he felt none of this awkwardness with 
Marshmallow. 
He was, however, loyal to Florian 


Slappey. Toward that debonair and pol- 
ished gentleman he maintained a steadfast 
and devoted allegiance. It never occurred 
to him to consider himself a possibility in 
Marshmallow’s matrimonial lists, for even 
yet Napolium could not quite grasp the 
idea that so far as Birmingham was con- 
cerned he was a prince. He rather fancied 
himself a bubble with Florian holding a 
menacing pin to prick on the instant any 
too great assumption of authority. 

And so Napolium did not allow himself 
to dwell upon the beatific possibilities of a 
marital alliance with the wealthy and com- 
petent Marshmallow. With gameness and 
gratitude he bent himself to the task of 
giving Florian Slappey full benefit of re- 
flected glory—capitalizing for Florian the 
social prestige that gentleman was able to 
bestow upon Marshmallow by reason of his 
intimacy with a real prince. 

Meanwhile both Florian and Napolium 
looked forward with dire dread to the lec- 

ture of that afternoon. By one o'clock 
Napolium was a nervous wreck. At one- 
thirty Florian assisted in bedecking the 
princely figure in royal garb from a mail- 
order house while he imparted last infor- 
mation on how a speaker should conduct 
himself. Then Florian motored with the 
prince and Marshmallow to the lodge rooms 
of The Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise, 
where the session was to be held. 

The hall was a choppy sea of glittering, 
aggressive color; of floppy hats and sad- 
dened, if highly colored, plumes. Reds, 
yellows, greens, blues and lavenders jazzed 
in a glorious ensemble which would have 
put a self-respecting rainbow to the blush. 
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Mrs. Lustisha Atcherson met the dig- 
nitary at the front and fought her way 
through the crowd to the stage, where she 
seated herself in the center, with the prince 
at her right, Florian Slappey at her left and 
Marshmallow Jeepers slightly to the rear. 
Marshmallow, gaudy in a too-flimsy Geor- 
gette waist and a satin skirt, was agleam 
with the greatest triumph of her meteoric 
social career. She gazed with honest ap- 
proval and overt affection upon the glisten- 
ing dome of the royal head. Her gratitude 
seemed misapplied, for instead of vouch- 
safing her thanks to Florian she lavished it 
on the supine prince. 

The meeting was called to order and Mrs. 
Atcherson delivered a mellifluous address 
of welcome. She spoke in glowing mal- 
apropisms of the celebrity who had come 
into Birmingham's midst and announced 
that it was only after earnest persuasion on 
her part that he had consented to honor 
The Birmingham Uplift and Educational 
Society with his presence. She then intro- 
duced the speaker of the afternoon. 

Beads of perspiration glistened on the 
forehead of Napolium as she mentioned his 
name and the hall rocked with applause 
from the fair sex packed within. He sat 
motionless, heart thumpirig madly against 
his ribs, his Lilliputian brain refusing to 
function. 

It was only when he heard Florian’s 
hoarse commanding voice, ‘Git up! Git 
up, there, cullud man!” that he took a 
chance on the strength of his skinny knees 
and staggered to his feet. 

Napolium lurched to the front of the 
stage. It was like the first tentative walk- 
ings of a one-year-old. A surge of nausea 
came over him and the hundreds in the 
room swam before his gaze as millions. 
His lips were dry, his tongue parched. And 
then came silence! 

The tumultuous applause had been bad 
enough, but this hushed, expectant silence 
was nothing less than fiendish. Napolium’s 
tongue caressed his dry lips. 

From the rear came Florian’s harsh voice: 
“Git busy! Tell ’em about it!” 

The audience sat forward. Napolium’s 
head wabbled from side to side. He opened 
his lips and a harsh croak was the result. 


Dazed, stricken, he tried again. 
“Ladies an’ gen’lemen—n-n-no! Jes 
ladies ——” 


A wild yell of laughter greeted him. The 
audience had made the discovery that the 
speaker was a humorist. Napolium looked 
over the audience in pained surprise, striv- 
ing to discover whether they were laughing 
at or with him. Instinct counseled the 
latter. He plunged desperately ahead. 

‘““Me—I comes from Africa. Ise a 
prince—a real, ginuwine prince ——” 

Wild applause, and Napolium took a 
breathing spell. He commenced to feel a 
trifle less terrified. 

“Yassuh! Ise a we prince, an’ 
where I comes from in Africa is name’ 
Kazombo.” Applause. Napolium gulped. 

“Where I comes from is name’ Kazombo, 
an’ we is got a large cullud popilation.”’ 

Shrieks of laughter. From the center of 
the house came the approving yell of an 
almost hysterical woman: “You is the 
funnin’est man, prince.” 

The prince gazed in the general direction 
of the voice with pleased surprise. He saw 
that all eyes were bent approvingly upon 
him. He experienced a faint warmish glow 
of satisfaction. He had never before sus- 
pected that he possessed oratorical powers, 
yet undeniably he had already won over his 
audience. Knowing as little as he did 
about public speaking, he was yet respon- 
sive to the welcoming mass psyc hology. 

“We is got a large cullud popilation an’ 
I is they prince. I is a quiet feller now, 
but I useter be wil’—terrible wil’! When 
we useter have wars we useter be: at our 
inimies over the head with a club an’ stew 
’em fo’ supper.’ 

Again the lecture was stepped by the ap- 
plause of the wildly enthusiastic ladies of 
the audience. To the rear of the stage sat 
Marshmallow, gazing upon the dumpy 
form of Napolium with eyes of ineffable 
adoration. As for Florian, he was fairly 
wriggling with glee. This oratorical prod- 
igy was of his manufacture, it was in his 
brain that the project had been formulated. 
He gazed upon the sea of fascinated faces 
and knew that his work had been good. 

Napolium continued talking. Each time 
he paused there was a tidal wave of ap- 
plause. The early nervousness departed 
and in its stead there came a wonderful 
glow of self-satisfaction. Napolium was 
coming to understand that he had for 
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twenty-seven years been doing the world 
an injustice by hiding his light under a 
bushel. He fell in love with his work. He 
commenced to take himself seriously. He 
removed the bushel and let his light shine 
before all of the spectators. 

In brief, Napolium discovered that he 
was enjoying himself. He had made the 
discovery that no matter what he said it 
was greeted with enthusiasm, respect and 
proper laughter. He commenced to make 
gestures, to shout as he had seen dusky 
preachers do. He orated! 

In twenty minutes he had exhausted all 
his fund of information regarding Africa in 
general and Kazombo in particular. That 
fazed him not at all. He shifted the scene 
of his discourse from Kazombo to heaven 
and from there to hell. He continued his 
travelogue to include New Orleans and 
Birmingham. He discussed the Mississippi 
River, the L. & N. Railroad and Marsh- 
mallow’s waffles. He shamelessly related 
stories he had heard other men tell and ar- 
rogated their glories unto himself. 

A half hour passed, three-quarters, an 
hour. Florian became fidgety. Once 
started, there seemed no stopping the 
verbose prince. Desperately Florian edged 
his chair across the stage and plucked at the 
hem of Napolium’s coat. 

‘‘Hesitate!”” he commanded hoarsely. 
“Quit!” 

Napolium looked round, surprised that 
there was one present who was not valuing 
his oratory to the full. 

“Says which?” 

“Cut it out!” grated Florian sotto voce. 
“You is talkin’ too much with yo’ mouth!” 

Napolium was offended. He edged close 
to Florian and told him as much. “Ain't 
you want to learn sumthin’ bout Africa?”’ 
ne asked. 

Florian’s jaw dropped. Before his eyes 
Napolium had changed—had blossomed 
beyond all reason. For the first time 
Florian grew a wee mite apprehensive. 

At the conclusion of the lecture the 
Prince Napolium was driven home in the 
flivver sedan which made stable Mrs. 
Atcherson’s social leadership. As he bade 
the ladies adieu and moved up toward the 
front porch a dignified colored gentleman 
rose to greet him. 

He was a large person, gloriously garbed. 
He came forward respectfully. “Is this 
heah the Prince Napolium?”’ 

Napolium nodded grandly. “I are him.” 

“‘Dumfee is my name—Zekiah Dumfee, 
fum Cincinnati. I has come all the way 
down heah to make talk with you.” 

Napolium inspected the other with a hint 
of apprehension, “Fum Cincinnati?” 

“Yeah.” 

“To make talk with me?” 

“ 2. 99 

“"Bout which?” Napolium was reas- 
sured by the respectfulness in the other’s 
manner, 

“Business, prince. Jes business. I don’ 
know if’n princes ever talks business, an’ 
of cou’se they ain’t so awful muc h money 
in this heah fo’ you, but —— 

“Come in!” The prince opened the door 
and ushered the visitor into the royal 
suite. ‘Seat yo’se’f down, Brother Dum- 
fee. Yassuh, I smokes seegars. Now, what 
c’n I do you fo’?” 

Brother Dumfee was a sound business 
man and a good talker. He explained his 
mission in a few pointed words. It ap- 
peared that Brother Dumfee was of the 
directorate of an Afro-American insurance- 
fraternal order known as The Kings and 
Queens of Heavenly Glory, which order 
had been desperately but ineffectually 
striving for some time to establish a firm 
foothold among the better class of negroes 
in the South. 

Thus far they had been unable to secure 
the moral backing of local dignitaries in 
the larger colored communities and several 
efforts had died a-bornin’, In the person 
of Prince Napolium, however, opportunity 
was seen, Brother Dumfee impressed upon 
Napolium that his princely patronage, in 
view of the fact that he was at present — 
and promised to continue—a roaring social 
lion, would establish the order soundly in 
Birmingham, then in Alabama and thence 
on through the South. 

Prince Napolium was therefore tendered 
a written and gold-sealed contract for the 
term of five years with a cash advance of 
$500 and an annual salary of $1200 in ex- 
change for permission to advertise him as 
sponsor and chief Alabama officer of The 
Kings and Queens of Heavenly Glory. He 
was not required to work and was forced 

(Concluded on Page 157) 























The Natural Way 


to healthy rosy skins 


pun natural way is the old-time 
way—the safe, sane method, dis- 
covered 3,000 years ago. It is the way, 
history tells us, that was favored by 
Cleopatra. It is the easy simple way. 


It begins and ends with such systematic 
cleansing, of the skin that the pores are 
kept open and the circulation active. 
The essential is the choice of a mild pure 
soap which does this cleansing, pently 


and without irritation. 


This mild soothing soap is found in 
Palmolive—containing, Palm and Olive 
oils. This perfect soap is the modern 
form of the same soothing cleansers 


Cleopatra used. 


Why you must wash 
your face 


The human skin is a network of tiny 
dlands and pores which quickly become 
clopzed with dust, oil secretions, dirt 
and perspiration. Without a thorough 
daily cleansing, this clog3ing, produces 
serious results. Your skin soon becomes 
red and irritated. Ugly blotches appear. 


All external applications are useless 
until you remove the cause—until you 
thoroughly cleanse your skin with the 
penetrating, lather of Palmolive. 


How Palmolive acts 


Simply as a thorough cleanser which 
penetrates every minute pore and dis- 
solves all poisonous accumulations. It 
contains no medication. Its mission is 
simply to cleanse so that Nature can do 
its own work. 


For this cleansing, the ideal ingredients 
are ancient Palm and Olive oils, their 
combination perfected in the mild, 
creamy lather of Palmolive. 


Facial soap at the price 
of a cleanser 


Measured by quality Palmolive should 
be very expensive soap. The inpredients 
are costly and come from overseas. The 
process of makinj is exacting. 


But the demand for Palmolive— its 
appreciation by millions of women— 
makes the volume of production enor- 
mous. Our factories work day and 
night. We buy all ingredients in enor- 
mous quantities. 


Thus we are able to offer Palmolive at 
the price of ordinary soap. You can 
afford to use it for every toilet purpose 
—on the washstand, for bathin3, the 
supreme modern toilet luxury. 


Palmolive is sold by leadin3, dealers 
everywhere and supplied in puest room 
size by America’s most popular hotels. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


PALMOLIVE 


Copyright 1920- 
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VERY WOMAN, rich and poor alike, shares 

Cleopatra’s beauty secret today. It is per- 

petuated in the magic blend of Palm and Olive 
oils which gives us famous Palmolive Soap. 


Palmolive Shampoo is the scientific shampoo 
mixture made from Palm, Olive and Coconut 
oils, NewShampoo Book, explaining simple home 
treatments which help the hair ~row, free on 
request to Palmolive Company. 
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) AGED-IN-THE-WOOD, (2) A phrase to de- 
scribe the way in which the Burley heart leaf 
used in the making of Velvet Smoking Tobacco is 
ready for manufacture. ‘The choice leaves 

J 


e made 
lowed to remain in wooden hogsheads for 


two vears. During this ageing, Nature brings 
about changes which give the tobacco the richness 
and smoothness found only in Velvet. 


BITE, (v) ‘Yo be pungent or stinging to the taste. 
, se . 
All bite is removed from Velvet by the aged-in- 
the-wood’’ method 


BUR’-LEY, (n) A kind of tobacco grown in the 
limestone section of Kentucky, the world’s best 
pipe tobacco, the only kind used in the manu- 
facture of Velvet 

COOL’NESS, () 
for example, a “ smoke’’ 

FLA’VOR, (1) The quality of a thing as affect- 
ing the senses of smell and taste. The peculiarity 
of Velvet, owing to its nature-ageing, remarked 
by both veteran and novice smokers. 

FRA’GRANT, (a) Agreeable, grateful to the 
smell. Another inadequate description of a qual- 
ity of Velvet which its makers and Velvet smokers 
know and appreciate 


MA-TURE’, (a) Highly developed, fully ripe. A 
term applied in its full meaning to Velvet Smoking 
‘Tobacco because the Burley leaves of which it is 
made are aged in wooden hogsheads for two 
years before being manufactured. 


MEL’ LOW-NESS, (») Ripeness, softness, per- 
fection. A quality that smokers of long experience 
most fully appreciate and which accounts for the 
constancy of so many Velvet smokers. 


MILD’ NESS, (7) Moderation in effect upon 
i the softness, blandness, balminess. A 
quality that smokers of Velvet know and enjoy to 
the limit of pleasurable indulgence 


NAT’ U-RAL, (a2) Normal, not artificial. De- 
scribes to a ‘'t’’ what Velvet is; real tobacco, un- 
hurt and unadulterated by artificial treatment. 


PIPE, (1) An apparatus, usually a small bow] and 
hollow stem, for smoking tobacco. The defini- 
tion is an inadequate generality that in no wise in- 
dicates the pleasing use to which the apparatus 
may be put— provided the tobacco smoked is 
Velvet, America’s smoothest tobacco. 


RIPE’ NESS, (7) Fitness for use through 
preparation and care. A term that can be applied 
to no other ageing method than that employed 
with Velvet, two years in wooden hogsheads. 


SMOKE, () The act of smoking a pipe. Inade- 
quate except when used in connection with the 
term ‘‘filled with Velvet tobacco’? wheneif 
2 fullness of meaning ap ’ 
iminating pipe s 


afe 


v 


The state of being cool, as 
of Velvet. 


senses; 
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| SMOOTH, (a) Continuously 


even, pleasant 
mild, without disagreeable taste. A group of 
definitions which taken in connection with the 


; “sé . 7) ’ 
words smoking tobacco,’’ mean \ elvet, and 
have no other meaning to a smoker. 


TASTE, (7) The sensation excited by a sub- 
stance placed in the mouth. Can be used only in 
connection with the words good or pleasant when 
writing or speaking about Velvet tobacco. 


TO-BAC’ CO, (7) The leaves of the tobacco 
plant, originally of tropical America, but now 
cultivated in ‘various parts of the world. The best 
example, a variety called Burley, grown in the 
limestone section of Kentucky. The choice part 
of this crop—the heart leaves—is purchased by ex- 
perts and used exclusively in the manufacture of 
the brand called Velvet, America’s smoothest to- 
bacco, the name with which quality in smoking 
tobacco is most intimately associated. 


VEL’ VET, (4) Smooth and soft. Also a trade 
name adopted to describe the smoothest smoking 
tobacco made in America. Velvet tobacco is a pro- 
duct of the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, 
whose brands are known to smokers everywhere. 


VEL’ VET JOE, (x) 


pher and_ writer Of ver 
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‘The. name of a philoso- 
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(Conctuded from Page 154) 
merely to pledge himself not to become 
pssociated with any other fraternal order 
during the contract period. 

Napolium hesitated not upon the order 
of his acceptance, but grabbed immediately 
at the job. One hundred dollars a month 
for five years for doing nothing was his idea 
of heaven. However, in the manner of his 
acceptance he was nothing if not regal. 
He gave Brother Zekiah Dumfee distinctly 
to understand that he was accepting the 
position with its attendant honorarium 
only because he was a booster for fraternal 
work in general and quite convinced that 
The Kings and Queens of Heavenly Glory 
was entitled to representation in Birming- 
ham. 

News that Prince Napolium had con- 
descended to head the new order in the 
state of Alabama spread like wildfire 
through Darktown and by eleven o’clock 
the following morning the temporary offices 
opened by Brother Dumfee in the Penny 
Prudential Bank Building were swarming 
with gentlemen and ladies eager to file 
their applications and pay the initial fees. 
Brother Dumfee perspired at his desk, but 
at the same time a broad grin of satisfac- 
tion decorated his colorado-maduro face. 
Thought of enlisting the aid of a genuine 
prince to further his interests had been 
little less than genius. 

As for Napolium, he lounged round the 
lodge offices, appearing unutterably bored 
and quite out of tune with his labor. He 
was the center of an eager throng and the 
recipient of every imaginable sort of in- 
vitation. He accepted the fulsome atten- 
tion languidly, supremely confident now in 
the power which had come to him. 

Two weeks slipped by, two weeks during 
which The Kings and Queens of Heavenly 
Glory became organized and established on 
a solid financial footing and the Prince 
Napolium was unanimously elected Grand 
Noble and Exalted Supreme King of Bir- 
mingham Lodge Number 17. The two 
weeks passed, and in those two weeks 
Napolium circulated imperious!y from re- 
ception to dance, from dance to dinner, 
from dinner to more dinner and from there 
to reception again. He delivered lectures 
to his lodge, to the Over the River Burying 
Society and to the Junior Beautifying So- 
ciety. He discussed affairs with various 
matrons, legal matters with Lawyer Evans 
Chew and Africa with all who would listen. 
Strange French phrases rolled with frequent 
phonographiec accuracy—and understand- 
ing—from his tongue. He accepted calmly 
and quietly his réle of lion and deciced 
unanimously that Birmingham was the 
hest little old city in the world, better even 
than his figmented Kazombo. 

At the end of that fortnight Florian 
Slappey paid a formal and abrupt call upon 
his protégé. Napolium fidgeted uncom- 
fortably at sight of his caller; worldly and 
urbane as he had become, he had not yet 
rid himself of his pristine awe of the man 
whose magic touch had made it all possible. 

Florian delivered his ultimatum tersely 
and commandingly. 

““Napolium,” he declared, “I brung you 
to Bummin’ham fo’ a puppose an’ same 
ain’t be’n did. I is seein’ a good deal of 
Marshmallow but it ain’t gittin’ me no- 
wheres. Now what I says to you is 
s'posin’ you quit this princin’ fo’ a li'l’ 
while an’ see cain’t you make Marshmallow 
ma’y me.” 

Napolium looked up docilely. ‘ Yassuh, 
Flo’ian. I sho’ly will do my durndest with 
Mushmeller yassuh.” 

“Yo ‘d better,”” returned Florian rg: ly. 

‘‘Cause’n this heah prince ousiness ain't 
wukkin’ - jes like Ie pe ‘ted. Befo" you 
come heah I was somebody. Now I ain't 
nothin’ on’y somebody's frien’.” 

That evening the Prince Napolium of 
Kazombo paid royal call upon Miss Marsh- 
mallow Jeepers. He was dressed in his 
checkered best and wore largely upon the 
lapel of his coat the glittering emblem of 
The Kings and Queens of Heavenly Glory. 

Napolium was very serious. More, 
consumed as he was with love for the 
homely but sterling Marshmallow, there 
was no hint of disloyalty in his mind. He 
understood clearly that Florian had brought 
him to Birmingham in order to assure 
success in his courtship of Marshmallow. 
Napolium felt that he had succeeded; cer- 
tainly Maximillion Anslum, Florian’s hated 
and theretofore successful rival, had faded 
into a pale oblivion. 

Marshmallow was dressed bewitchingly, 
fluffs and flounces concealing the harshness 
of Nature in depriving her of all the curves 
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with which the average woman is blessed. 
Her mahogany complexion had been em- 
bellished with Nemonia Collins’ Lavender- 
Brown Complexion Powder and her hair 
was redolent of Nada Thompson's Hair- 
Apparent Lotion. Pearl beads nestled un- 
comfortably against a skinny neck and 
many rings sparkled valiantly from long 
bony fingers. 

Withal, Napolium found Marshmallow 
good to look upon. Napolium had been 
educated in the school of practicalities and 
understood that beauty was but skin deep. 
Personally he preferred to overlook her 
alarming lack of pulchritude in favor of her 
wealth and culinary ability. Napolium 
frankly envied Florian and entered into his 
task with a lack of relish which bespoke 
much for his devotion. 

They seated themselves beside each other 
on the sofa and for half an hour were con- 
tent with generalities—the latest serial pic- 
ture on view at the Champion Theater, the 
six-cent street-car fare—and gradually the 
conversation veered to personal channels. 
Napcolium broke the ice. 

“That Flo’ian Slappey, he sho is a fine 
fe ler,’ . 

Marshmallow ba rugged uninterestedly. 
ye Rec! con so, prin 

‘He is!” repe ted Napolium with vast 

m. “I thinks a heep of him.” 
“Then I reckon he mus’ be some good 
anyways.”’ 

‘He's pow’ ful fire lookin’ 

“Looks never gotten nobody no eat- 
ments.” 

‘He dresses good.” 

“So does corpses.” 

‘He's lucky down to the lott’ry—some- 
times.” 

“*Wuss luck fo’ him. 
wuk,” 

Napolium paused. He began to suspect 
that whatever passion Marshmallow might 
possess was not lavished upon Florian. 
Then he continued desperately to extol the 
virtues of his friend. 

He’s gwine make a fine husban’ fo’ 
some woman.” 

‘Reckon they’s some wimmin would 
think any husban’ was a fine husban’.” 

‘He stan’s good.” 

“Stan’s good ain't is good In my 
‘pini ion, prince, Mistuh Flo’ian Slappey Jes 
nac elly ain't!” 

“Air 1't which? 

*Ain’t nothin’ 

RF ae come you to think that?” 

arshmaliow answered deliberately. 

“He ah’ s the how of it, prince: W’en aman 
is, it’s plumb easy to say ~ ee he is, but 
when he ain’t, nothin’ « be said bouten 
him 'ceptin’ that he ain’t.” 

‘Y-y-you means you don’ love _ an? 

“Love Flo’ian Slappey?”” Marshmellow 
turned startledeyesupon Napolium. ‘ Love 
that no-’count, dressin’ up, nore-wukkin’, 
lady-lovin’, cullud bunch of wuthlessness? 
Me love him? My Lawd! Prince, does I 
look that foolish?” 

**We-e-ll, no, ” agreed Napolium readily, 

“yo u doesn’t. 

‘An’ I don’t. I woul'’n’t ma’y that feller 
ifn they wa’n’t no other man in the world 
"ce ptin’ or vy him.” 

“H'm!” cogitated Napolium. 
fun ny 
“What's funny?” 

You feelin’ that way ‘bout Flo’ian.” 

‘How come?” 

Reckon you ain't in love with nobody, 
is you, Mushmeller?” 

Marshmallow’s eyes dropped mo le tly 
and a purplish blush stained her lavendered 

cheeks. ‘‘I is too.” 

‘* Maximillion Anslum?” 

“Him? He's wuss’n ead ye He’s all 
what Flo’ian ain’t an’ nothin’ what’Flo’ian 
is. Nossuh, ‘tain’t Maxi million.’ 

Then who ’tis? 

““T—I—I ain’t gwine tell.” 

“*Not even me?” 

“Not even specially you, a 

“Why not specially me 

“*Cause!” 
**Cause which? 

“Cause you is a prince!”’ 

Napolium Beezly maintained an absolute 
silence for perhaps half a minute. And 


enthu 





He never does no 
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during that half minute a thought perco 
lated slowly through his mind. Suddenly 
he looked up. 

“My Lawd, 
mean me?” 

“Says who? 

“T says, does you mean me?’ 

She averted her eyes with old-maidenly 
modesty. Her voice was low-pitched, but 
vibrant with feeling. ‘Brother Cupid's 
arrers hits in funny places sometimes 

*“*M’m!" Napolium’s head started whirl- 
ing. It wabbled uncertainly on his neck 
and his fingers groped. They closed about 
the warm and responsive palm of Marsh- 
mallow Jeepers. 

“*Mushmeller!"’ 

“Yo’ honor!” 

““Does you love me, Mushmeller?’ 

“Yeah. Does you love me, prince? 

‘Does I love you?  Sufferin’ tripe! 
Mushmeller, I loves you so much I e'd 
c’d—hbite!”’ 

His arm was about her waist, her lips 
upturned to his. Napolium forgot Florian 
Slappey, forgot his regal pretensions, forgot 
that the woman he held was no dusky 
Venus. He remembered only that he was 
gripped by divine passion. 

Five minutes later he released her 
leased her reluctantly And he a la 
question. 

““Mushmeller?’ 

*Yeh—sweethea’t?”’ 

** Does you know whata prince 1s, honey 
bunch?” 

“What he is, Napolium?” 

A prince is somebody,’ quoted Napo- 
lium, “‘ which when he ma’ies a gal she gits 
to be a princess!’ 


Mushmeller! Does you 


” 


The exhilarating midnight air fanned 
the hot cheeks of Napolium Beezly. That 
gentleman, hat in hand, head held pride- 
fully high, strode masterfully up Eighteenth 
Street. 

Napolium was happy with the superla- 
tive happiness which comes to a man but 
once in a lifetime - the face of his present 
beatitude the — nagem enjoyment of 
the a month fas led into a drab nothing 
ne 

N: apoli um felt that he had much to be 
grateful for He was blessed with the 
adoration of the woman he worshiped, he 
knew that she was more than ordinarily 
well fixed in this world’s goods and was a 
capable housewife. He held in his pocket 
a five-year contract, at a stupendous yearly 
figure, with The Kings and Queens of 
Heavenly Glory. Altogether there was no 
single thing to mar the divine placidity of 
the moment. Except Florian Slappey 

Florian Slappey! Napolium exhaled sud 
denly and audibly. He slac'ened pace per- 
ceptibly. He envisioned Florian awaiting 
his coming with tidings of Marshmallow, 
Florian waiting eagerly to be informed that 
he lan od lady was soon to become Mrs. 
Florian siappey. 

It was pretty tough on Florian. Even 
Napolium admitted as much; pretty 
tough. But—and Napolium accelerated 
again—what was, was, an’ they wa'n't no 
use tryin’ to change things 

It was with an attitude of ninety-nine 
per cent cocksureness and a sin per 
centum of apprehension that Nanolium 
stepped into Florian’s room at a half hour 
beyond midnight. He found that dapner 
little gentleman, sleepy-eyed and_ silk- 
pyjamaed, reclining on the bed, engaged in 
the absorbing game of shooting a small 
smoke ring through a large one. Florian 
sat upright. 

“What luck?” hea 

Napolium ducked. 


‘ 





sked pointe Hy 
“Tis been thinkin’ 
he stalle 

‘Thinkin’? You?” 

“Yeh—I. Is you plum sho’, Flo’ian, 
that it woul'n’t be a mistake fo’ you to 
ma’y Mushmeller?’ 

Florian glared at Napolium. Napolium 
refused to meet the eyes of his friend. He 
wanted to break the news gently. 

“No, 'tain’t no mistake!"’ snapped Flo- 
rian peevishly. “I is gwine ma’y Marsh- 
mallow.” 

‘No you ain't,” 


“Says which?” 





corrected Napolium 
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“T says you ain't.” 

Florian’s feet came to the floor. “ What 
kin’ of talk is you doin’ with yo’ mouth, 
cullud man?” 

‘I says you ain't gwine ma’'y Mush 
meller.”". Napolium was surprised at the 
nuance of strength in his own tones 

‘How come you to know that?" 

"Cause," repeated N; spolium firmly, 
“Ise gwine ma'y her myownse’f!"’ 

**Wh-wh-what?” 

Florian rose and trembled. Napolium 
put out a restraining hand. He was sorry 
for his friend and something of princely 
dignity sat upon his shoulders as he tried to 
explain away the harshness of the blow 

"Twa'n't my fault, Flo’ian; hones’ it 
wa'n't. Gives you my word. If'n you is 
got to blame somebody —blame yvo'ownse’f 
on account the reasons she woul'n't make 
ma'iage with you was ‘cause’n you is wuth 


less an’ no ‘count an’ don’ wuk an’ vou 


gambles an’ you is too stuek on yo'se'f 
an’ 5 

‘You — you — you Florian wa 
trembling with violent pa on 
SAY = 

*Tain’t m ae ‘d Napoli ium mildly 

*tha’s what Mush ihe says! 

And then Phosles exploded Vitupera 
tion flowed from his lips in a steady, u 
broken stream for perhaps ten minute 


He started with the ancestry of Napolium 
ten generations removed and stigmatized 
them even unto the fifteenth or twentiet! 
generation of Napolium's descendants, He 
dwelt with particular and colorful venon 
upon Napolium himself 


Only once did Napolium interrupt 
** Better be careful, Flo'ian you is li’ble to 
make me mad!” 

But Florian did not cease. He estab 


lished new records for forceful profanits 
and insoluble invective And Napolium 
listened—listened attentively, but with a 
growing rancor. Enough was very much 
too much and too much was 
Napolium’s dignity was being twisted and 
tortured. Napolium was not used to thi 
It smacked too strongly of lese majesty 

‘An’ as fo’ what Ise gwine do fo’ you 
Napolium Beezly,”” concluded — Floriar 
wildly it’s gwine be aplenty. Ise gwine 
tell folks -Ise gwine tell "em a few things 
In jes "bout one day they is gwine know 
Napolium Beez! 
plain cullud pusson an’ not no. prince 
Wait'll [ tells ‘em all I knows ‘bout you 
An’ Ise gwine do it—I sho'ly is. Li 

A great quiet calm settled itself over 
Napolium. He gazed with imperial disdair 
upon the raving Floriar He felt genus ely 
sorry for the man and somewhat embar 
rassed by the bourgeois di play of temper 

“Says you is gwine espose me?" queried 
N 1p yium gui etly 

‘Says Lis! I is, tha’s what. Ise gwine 

ell folks.” 

‘You done it!" reminded Napolium it 
a suave tone He was above arguing wit! 
such as Florian 

‘Yeh! An’ Ise gwire undone it I 
gwine ee 

fo is’en heah 


apienty 


you aint nothin’ or 


Flo‘ian Slappey Na 
polium seated himself ealmly tn the one 
easy-chair, tore the gilt band from a ten 
cent cigar, lighted it and inhaled a deliciou 
lungful. ‘“‘All what you says intrus’s me 
but also I is got sumthin’ to say 
‘What happen’ to-night I cain’t he'p 
*Tain't my fault if'n Mushmeller is gotter 
enough jedgment to love me mo'n you. ! 
done my durndest to make her see that yor 
ain't so wuss. Now Ise heah to say you i 
done a heap fo’ me. Ise even willin’ t 
admit you is a wonderful feller You 
puck me up when I wa'n't nothin’ an’ you 
mide me sumthin’. Co'’se you had good 
mite’ial to wuk with, but you done yo’ jo! 
4 vod 
‘You brung me an’ you teached me 
what [ knows ‘bout bein’ a prines You 
gotten me into sassiety an’ you fixed me 
right. You is a great man, Flo’ian —I say 
that cheerful. But, Flo’ian, [says also one 
thing mo’, as per th They’s on’y one 
thing in this heah world, Flo’ian Slappes 
which you cain’t do! An’ that one thing 
ake the cullud fol of 
Bummin'ham b'lieve I ain't no prince! 


You cain’t do it, Flo’ian, an’ 





Flo’ian is to n 


use to try! 

he Prince Napolium, of Kazombo 
Africa, gazed calmly into the wide and 
wondering eyes of Florian Slappey. Hk 


deliberately blew a cloud of smoke into that 
gentleman’s face 

In fae’,”” concluded the royal gent! 
man confidently, “you cain’t even ma 


me b'lieve it! 
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Ted' Lewis es 





‘ ‘@ ‘Date in:'Cuba 





“Til See You 
in C-U-B-A,”’ 
with melodi- 
ous incidental 
whistling by 
Ted Lewis 
himself, is the 
latest fox-trot 
hit by this jazz 
band of exc/: 
ve Columbia 
artists. 


A-2927—$1.00 


Nora Bayes Sings 
of Boyhood Days 


a) >? 


Pate hes, 
that engaging 
bovhood  bal- 
lad, is coupled 
with ‘*With- 
out You,’’ this 
exclusive Co 
lumbia artist's 
leading fea 
ture in Ju 


ales hv sf. 


A-2921—$1.00 
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Art Hickman Hits 
Oriental Fox-trots 


ca 





**h ose. o7 
Mandalay’’ 
and **Along 
the Way to 
Damascus”’ 
are two fetch- 
ing Oriental 
fox-trots by 
these exc/usive 
Columbia 
artists. 


A-2917—$1.00 





They Make Wonderful 
Week-End Presents 


Make a hit with your hostess this wec! 


id by taking her the latest dances by Art 
Hickman’s Orchestra or the Ted Lewis 
Jazz Band. Take her any of the Columbia 
Records on this July list, and you'll find 
that you've made yours If by far the most 
popular vucst in the hous 


Railroad Blues— Fox-trot Yerkes’ Southern Five 
Shake Your Little Shoulder— box-troi { try 
The Happy Six ) P 
Hiawatha’s Melody of Love Medley Waltz ) 
Prince's Orchestra ' A-6150 
Beautiful Hawaiian Love - Medley Waltz \ $1.25 


Prince's Orchestra 
La Veeda— Fox-trot ) 
Columbia Saxophone Sextette ! A-2925 
Frogs’ Legs —Fox-trot \ $1.00 
Columbia Saxophone Sextette 
My Sahara Rose Medley Fox-tr 4 es ) A.2934 
The Happy Six\ $1.00 
Kismet — Fox-trot Guido Deiro } A-2931 
Karavan~— Fox-trot ‘ . Guide Deiro} $1.00 
First Whisper of Love and Dear One Far Away) 
Schottische Colurnbia Orchestra! A-6152 
Carrots and She's Such a Love— Schottische \ $1.25 
Columbia Orchestra 
For My Country One-step ) 
Spanish String Orchestra! E-4192 
Flower of the Day — Dance \ $1.00 


Spanish String Orchestra 


Sudan Fox-trot 


Ages and Ages ‘ P Georre Meader) A-2930 
Sing Me to Sleep George Meader$ $1.00 
Rose of Washington Square Henry Burr) A-2928 
Tired of Me . Lewis James} $1.00 
Shadows Campbell and Burr } A-2920 
Sunshine Rose George Meader) $1.00 


Hits of Days Gone By~— Part 1, Peerless Quartette | A-2926 
Hits of DaysGone By— Part U1, Peerless Quartet‘e \ $1.00 
Oh! By Jingo Frank Crumit ) A-2935 
Seo Long, Oolong Frank Crumit\ $1.00 
There's a Typical Tipperary Over Here ) 

Peerless Quartette ' A-2937 
That Old Irish Mother of Mine \ $1.00 


Charles Harrison 
Razors in the Air } 
biarsy ©. Browne and Peerless Quartette ! A-2922 
Hi, Jenny, Ho, Jenny Johnson \ $1.00 
biarry ¢ rowne and Peerless Quartette 
Ticklish Ruben Cal Stewart (Uncle 
I Laughed at the Wrong Time 
Cal Stewart (Uncle Josh 
Alice, Where Art Thou? — Whistling Solo ) 
Sybil Sanderson Fagan 
Song Without Words — Whistling Solo \ 
Sybil Sanderson Fagan 


osh 
losh) | 4.2923 
*) $1.00 


A-2919 
$1.00 


My Isle of Golden Dreams Violin rs ) A-2024 
\ 


On Miami Shore — Violin Solo Eddy Brown 
Malanai Anu Ka Makani — | lawaiian Guitar Duet ) 
Louise and Ferera { A.2918 
Hawaiian Nights— Waltzes — Louise and Ferera \ $1.00 
Waikik* Orchestra 
The Bride-Elect March Prince's Band 
Seventh Regiment (Gray Jackets) March (A-6151 
> i) $1.00 


nince’s Bane 


Columbia Band | A-2936 


Fourth of July 1880 
Columbia Band} $1.00 


Fourth of July 1920 


New Columbia Records on Sale at All Columbia 
Dealers’ the 10th and 20th of Every Month 


Get the New 
Columbia Novelty 
Record Booklet 
Every Columbia 
Dealer has it. 


Any Columbia 
Dealer will play 
you any Columbia 


Record. 





COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., New Yor 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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Ponselle'’s Puge 


Melody of Lo: 


This exc/usive 
Columbia 
artist, leading 
dramatic so- 
prano of the 
Metropolitan 
Opera Com- 
pany, pours 
forth the pure 
melody of that 
more than 
vivid love song 
**Values.’’ 


78920—$1.00 





Romaine Sings Two 
Ardent Love Songs 


oe i 
i ee 1), 





~ 





a I i 


ip 


This exclusive 
Columbia artist, 
Metropolitan 
Opera Company 
soprano, gives you 
all the thrilling 
ardor of ‘‘Your 
Eyes Have Told 
Me So’’ and 
‘‘Deep in My 
Heart.”’ 
A-2933—$1.00 


Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra 


The Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra 
plays on both sides of this great record 
selections from ‘‘la ‘Traviata.’’ It makes 
you tingle with all the joy and respond 
to all the pathos of this beautiful opera. 


A-6149—$1.50 
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Columbia Stars 
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gnesia 


AND BOILER COVERING 


STEAM PIPE 


- Saves coal 


- adds heat 








te PURE ID cee 


Mine Owners can’t reduce Labor Cost 


BUT—they know how to Save Coal 


ee YUGH Mine Owners operate their mines on their own 


coal they are keen to save every pound they can. 


That's why they regularly use “85% Magnesia” Pipe and Boiler 
Covering. Often you see thousands of feet of their open air, ele- 
vated steam pipes covered with it, and underground tt 
stretches wherever the steam is carried. It gives the mines 
plenty of hot, dry steam, at the minimum of coal expense. 


If the mine owner, with his chezp coal, is such an ex 
tensive user of “85% Magnesia” pipe and boiler covering, 
how much more do you need it for your factories, your big 
buildings, your residences ? 


Heat escapes from unprotected iron steam pipes like water 
through a sieve. The more effective the heat-insulation you 
get, the more money in your pocket. Inferior coverings cost 
you more in precious coal than they save in initial cheapness. 

Engineers specify “85% Magnesia” as the most effective 
and durable covering known to science for adding steam 
power and saving coal. The U. S. Navy specifies it. The 
locomotives are protected by it. Power plants, hotels, 
skyscrapers, and homes innumerable depend upon it. 


Magnesia” coverings quickly pay their initial cost. 


The Rest of the Story 
Send for new treatise ‘Detend your Steam,” which describes the triumphs, 
fields and uses of “85 Magnesia“ Pipe and Boiler Coverings, with tables of proots 
Engineers and Arct s should write to us for the Standard Specification 
AA tor the scientific use of “85 Magnesia.” 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
721 Bulletin Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Executive Committee, Wm. A. Macan, Chairman 
George D. Crabbs The Philip Carey Co 2 
Alvin M. Ehret Ebret Magnesia Mfg. Co. 
J. R. Switt The Franklin Mfg. Co Franklin, Pa. 
R. V. Mattison, Je Keasbey & Mattison Co. Ambler, Pa. 
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300d night, John.” The backward 
glance she gave him was puzzled, but he 
only smiled. 


Gannell soon gave up the thought of 
burning Sorley. Aside from all other con- 
siderations, he lacked the savagery essen- 
tial to doing that. He had, however, to 
protect himself. As he had confronted the 
problem presented by the unfaithfulness of 
May, so, coolly, did he inspect this latest 
and even more momentous problem. Hav- 
ing killed Sorley—and to Sorley belonged 
the blame; he should not have grinned—he 
did not purpose 
being convicted 
of murder. 

Gannell was 
not callous 
about it. He 
just was with- 
out feeling. 
Again he had 
suffered a con- 
trary, an unnor- 
mal reaction. 
He was not 
afraid, had no 
regrets. There- 
fore he could 
not conceive 
why he should 
permit himself 
to be charged 
with the killing. 
Had Sorley not 
come back, grin- 
ning, it would 
not have hap- 
pened. 

The woods 
fringed at the 
rear of the 
house. He 
looked out at 
the blustering 
snow, working 
itself up to the 
pitch of a bliz- 
zard. He car- 
ried the body 
into the woods 
and after a la- 
bored journey 
pitched it intoa 
gully half a mile 
distant. The 
ashes on which 
the axed head 
had lain in the 
cellar he threw 
into the furnace. 
The ax he 
scoured with 
cinders. 

By four 
o’elock he was 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


Gannell chuckled over that. The longer 
attention was directed into the wrong path 
the less likely was it to swing back to the 
right one. The more closely Kirschner was 
identified with the disappearance of Sor- 
ley the smaller was the probability that he, 
Gannell, ever would be seriously consid- 
ered. And, there still being no proof that a 
crime had been committed, the real trail 
must become increasingly obscure. Days 
of heavy snow had clogged the gully and 
the cold snap was sustained. 

Nearly a week went by before much in- 
terest centered in the absence of Sorley. 


the fact that scandal had failed to mention 
Sorley and Mrs. Gannell. Scandal would 
seize upon these points and lament that it 
had been swindled, that it had overlooked a 
choice morsel. The police likewise would 
observe the coincidence. The tongue of 
scandal might be ignored, but the police 
could not. So Gannell stayed. 

In time he heard the sly remarks that 
Kirschner could tell something. These were 
growing into the covert statement that 
Kirschner had come upon his wife and Sor- 
ley; into a bald and shameless lie such as 
is delightfully born of cumulative gossip. 


161 


pardonable distaste now for the society of 
his wife. Yet he had to remain with her 
Had he been able to go away, where he 
would not see her constantly, he could have 
forgotten the whole business. Unable to 
quit, he chafed in her presence; she rasped 
on his nerves. 

Every time he looked at her he visualized 
the body under the snow in the gully. She 
was a perpetual reminder of what he had 
done and, more galling, of her own infidel 
ity. He became jerky and, as the days wore 
by, began to wonder whether there was any 
chance of the killing being fastened upon 

him. How he 
would hate to be 








punished for 
eliminating such 
a rat! 

Gannell be- 
gan to figure on 
means of mak 
ing his position 
more secure 
Thus was deve! 
oped the state of 
mind which led 
him to steal 
Kirschner'’s 
coat. 

The case was 
in its third week 
when the police 
took cognizance 
of the reputed 
encounter be- 


tween Kirsch 
ner and Sorley 
They ques 


tioned him as 
circumspectly 
as possible— but 
they could not 
evade direct 
mention of his 
wife. He flared 
indignantly, an 
grily. For, of 
course, as one of 
those most inti 
mately con 
cerned he never 
before had 
heard the slan 
derous murmur 
ings; none had 
had the hardi 
hood to repeat 
such things to 
him about his 
bride of a year 
When he went 
raging home 
raging over the 
vicious, mali 
cious insinua 
tions that the 








in bed. None 
knew that he 
had been out. 
None knew that he had been in the cellar 
that night; that he had gone into it while 
Sorley was there. The snow was falling 
heavier and drifting. Before he got to sleep 
his tracks were obliterated. In the gully 
the snow would be deep there. Days would 
pass probably before they started to look for 
Sorley, before anyone would see anything 
mysterious in the disappearance of this 
tender of furnaces. Then it was a question 
whether they would search out in the 
woods. Why should Sorley be there? If 
the snow continued they couldn’t dig into 
every drift. 

Gannell should have let it go at that. 
But 


Kirschner lived in the second house from 
Gannell’s, a hundred yards along the street. 
He was drawn into the mystery because he 
also had a wife and because gossip had 
linked her name with Sorley. That was un- 
just to Elsy Kirschner. Gossip has that 
unfortunate way of picking upon the wrong 
person, upon the innocent, and leaving the 
guilty unsmirched. It never had named 
May Gannell and Sorley together. 

When he killed Sorley, however, Gannell 
was unaware of this ready-made focus for 
suspicion. While away he had lost contact 
with the neighborhood scandal. He had no 
expectation that Kirschner would be looked 
to for explanation, looked upon as the ex- 
planation, when it developed that Sorley 
was missing. He had to be brought up to 
date when the gossipers hegan to whisper. 


She Sidted Along to the Door. 


Those whose fires he looked after missed 
him, naturally, but they assumed that he 
was ill. He did not board at the house in 
which he roomed; his landlady thought he 
was stopping in New York, where he at- 
tended college. When an inquiry came from 
the college she put herself to the trouble of 
asking about him among those for whom he 
had worked. The week was up before his 
disappearance came to the notice of the po- 
lice. Even then there was no action beyond 
the sending out of his description as a miss- 
ing person. 

The scandalmongers nodded wisely and 
said that Kirschner could tell why Sorley 
had gone. Wasn't it plain? Kirschner had 
warned Sorley to get out, and Sorley had 
taken the advice. 

May Gannell, best situated to divine the 
truth, had no inkling of it. She concluded 
that Sorley had fled because of the close- 
ness of his escape the night Gannell got 
home. She stigmatized him as a coward, as 
purely of his type, and proceeded to forget 
him. 

Gannell of course postponed his de- 
parture. It would be too conspicuous 
should he leave May. Inevitably he would 
be sought when Sorley’s body was found. 
It would be awkward. The circumstances 
would be too closely related: Sorley having 
dropped from sight within twenty-four 
hours of Gannell’s return; Gannell break- 
ing with his wife immediately afterward 

The relationship of the two incidents 
would be apparent, plausible, regardless of 


His Laughter Ringing Tauntingly in Her Ears, She Whirted and Ran 


Gannell spoke of that to May, casually. 

“Hear what they’re saying about Kirsch- 
ner?” 

“No. What?” 
discuss Sorley. 

Gannell knew that her denial was untrue. 
He had overheard another woman giving 
her the latest version of the libelous sur- 
mise. 

“They say that—well, that Kirschner 
ordered him to leave town. Something 
about Mrs. Kirschner, and all that.”” He 
motioned in dismissal of this disagreeable 
angle. He looked at her quizzically. “ 
wonder whatever did become of him?” It 
was ten days since he killed Sorley. 

May Gannell reiterated her pet expressed 
theory: “I suppose someone ultimately 
will find that he stole something.” 

She disliked talking of Sorley; especially 
of Sorley and women. That was too close 
to home, and, though Gannell was com- 
pletely hoodwinked, there was no use in 
fanning his thoughts along that line. 

“Think so?”” Gannell let it drop. He 
never could upset her poise by referring to 
Sorley. 


She preferred not to 


As the killing of Sorley had been partly 
the fault of May Gannell, so was it attrib- 
utable to her that Gannell stole Kirsch- 
ner’s coat. It was an impulsive act on his 
part, caused by a state of mind created by 
his wife 

Gannell was feeling the stress of the réle 
he was forced to play. He had a vast and 


volice captain 
Pad recounted 
to him— he 
found his wife in tears. A _ thoughtful 
woman friend, hearing that the police at 
ast were quizzing Kirschner, had just been 
in to tell Elsy all about it. She did that in 
the kindest way, as women do, and in the 
manner most calculated to make Elsy 
Kirschner squirm 

His wife's eyes, wide and brimming with 
tears, were pitiful with misery, but she 
looked at him bravely. She read in his 
white face that he also had heard this base 
ness which the woman had retailed to her 
But she ¢id not attempt to defend herself 
She had no reason to offer defense. If he 
had not sufficient faith in her 

Swiftly he took her into his arins, his 
face softening with love 

“*T know it’s a lie, a damnable lie, sweet 
heart,"’ he whispered. ‘‘ We'll pay no heed 
to it, you and I, but show them that it is 
not true.”” 

She clung to him, thanking God for her 
husband’s trust, as she sobbed with the 
happiness that transcended her horror over 
what they were saying of her 

He did not tell her all that the police had 
said to him. He hushed her when she be 
gan to relate what the woman had said. 

“We won't speak of it, dear heart —not 
ever,” he stated with finality 

“But—but”—she smiled, though the 
tears still dripped from her lashes—‘*‘ but 
you haven't asked me if e 

“*Sh-h, wife!”’ His kisses checked her ut- 
terance. “‘I shall never ask that. I know 

(Continued on Page 164 
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Keep Cool 


Keep cool and you'll keep clear-headed. 
Keep clear-headed and you'll keep on 
the job. 

Hot, humid, summer days reduce eft 
ciency. Vitality lags. The brain is foggy 
and less alert. That “worn-out” and list- 
less feeling comes much too soon. 

Westinghouse Electric Fans are an aid 
to clear heads and an assurance of cool 
comfort. In home, office, shop or store 
they put an inexhaustible supply of in- 
vigorating breezes at your command. 
Their steady blowing livens and cools 
the stuffy inside air—builds up mental 
and bodily vigor—helps restore capacity 
and keenness. 

The skill and experience of Westing- 
house engineers are embodied in the 








design and manufacture of Westinghouse 
Electric Fans. 

The motor which drives these fans 
through years of service is the product 


Have You Enough Fans 
in Your Home? 
Once you put a Westinghouse 
Electric Fan in your home, you 
will not stop at one. Living 
room, dining room, bedrooms, 
kitchen, study, all can be made 
more comfortable at low cost. 


Nestinghouse 


RESIDENCE AND 












Keep Busy 


of master motor builders. It is depend- 
able and quiet-running. The design of 
the whole fan is unusually good-looking. 
The output of breeze is large, the con- 
sumption of current small. 
A Westinghouse Fan for $x 

A Westinghouse Whirlwind Fan will 
help maintain your efficiency for many 


summers. In spite of the low price you 
will find it worthy of Westinghouse. 


There are many other styles, oscillating 


and non-oscillating, 10, 12 and 16 inch, 
up to $37.50. (Prices slightly higher in 
the Far West, South and Canada.) 

Westinghouse Fans are sold by elec- 
trical dealers, hardware and department 
stores, light and power companies. Look 
for the Westinghouse name and trade- 
mark in the window. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


East Pittsburgh, Pa 


Electric Cooking is Cool 
Cooking 
Westinghouse Automatic 
Electric Ranges and Westing- 
house Electric Ware for the 
table provide convenient 
means of escape from the 
discomforts of a hot kitchen 
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(Continued from Page 161) 
without asking. Now’’—he forced a cheer- 
fulness despite the iron of bitterness in his 
heart—“‘let us forget.” 

Forgetfulness is an easy thing to resolve 
upon; not so easy to accomplish. Kirsch- 
ner and his wife were subjected to such 
unconcealed finger pointing and comment 
whenever they went abroad that, no matter 
how they ignored it, their lot quickly be- 
came unbearably humiliating. Folks they 
hardly knew ripened their acquaintance 
and called upon them, eager to sympa- 
thize—and to carry away impressions, 1m- 


July 3,1920 


grind just as productively where the sub- 
jects are not well known as where they are. 

Kirschner, too, was quick to observe the 
notice given them. Seeing the hurt return 
to Elsy’s eyes, the droop regather on her 
lips, her shrinking from the many glances, 
he swore fervently. He affected a wish for 
a change of scenery. 

“Let’s go to California, Elsy,”’ he said 
carelessly. “T’m tired of here. Aren't: 

ou? 

He did not meet her eyes, but gazed at 
the tip of his cigarette with an assumption 
of nonchalance that was a travesty. He 








aginary mostly, that could be peddled into could not admit that they again were run- 
the maw of gossip. It was insufferably try- ning away. 


SSS 


ing, unspeakably harassing. Before many “Why?” She put it squarely up to him. 
| days passed they could endure it no longer. “* Because — oh, because -"* Helooked 


“Let's take that trip to Florida we spoke at her and floundered. Her face was set, 
of,”” proposed Kirschner with a casualness her body rigid. Her tears were very near, 
i « assumed to disguise the real cause of but she held them back. He shook his head, 
fis decision. Only a week or so ago, before his own face darkening. ‘‘Because,’”’ he 
this blight descended, they had chosen to added, touching her hand fondly. ‘That's 
do Yellowstone Park the coming summer _ all, sweetheart.” 
instead of going now to Florida. Her eyes roved out over the sea, then 
His wife shook her head. Her pride op- turned tohim. Her head came up proudly. 
posed their going away. That would be “We'll go away,” she said quietly, “from 
flight. Flight was a confession of guilt—it here. But we'll go—home.” 
would be considered as that. “No, no, no!”” He never would take her 
“I'd rather stay,”’ she said, though her back there. Already he had instructed an 
chin trembled, ‘and face them.” agent to sell their house, unknown to his 
“We'll go, dear.” wife. He could not bear to have her pointed 
} Gently he argued and persuaded her. out as the woman in the Sorley mystery! 
| | He could not see her fade as she was fading She could not bear it; that was demon- 
| | under the cruelty of the glances that were strated by the last few days, since the story 
cast at her, and the smirking comment that had become current in this place fifteen 
| accompanied them. hundred miles from home. 
“And before we start,”’ he said purpose- “But we will.’ She summoned a smile 
| fully, “I'll put detectives on the trail of that bespoke her courage. ‘‘We will go 
| | Sorley. I'm going to find that man and home, dear—and face them.” 
j make him end once for all this vileness.”’ He pleaded; but he pleaded in vain. 
| 
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Almost while Kirschner was proclaiming They went. 
this intention Gannell, obsessed by a grow- On the train going north Kirschner sat in 
ing hatred for his wife, and, through that, the smoking room alongside a man whosé 
ever more closely haunted by the picture of features had recently become monoto- 
what lay beneath the snow in the gully, was nously familiar. Reviewing the event that 
stealing Kirschner’s coat. Hedid that with- had enshrouded Elsy and himself, he irrele- 
out cogent idea of how it might help him. vantly placed this stranger as having been 
He did it because Kirschner had been on the train that had taken them south. 
brought actively into the case; because He recollected having seen the man at 
Kirschner, having already been called upon frequent intervals in the meantime. The 
to assist in clarifying the mystery, must be meaning of the other’s continued proximity 
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1 | lieving Kirschner guilty the case would be common brand and taste like tobacco even 


4 ; 
x! : lled I tk lting sr jawned upon hin 
on 7 ii 4 | called upon again when the melting snow dawned upon him. — ss 
y cS / 7 be Outside 1 | finally disclosed the body of Sorley. “Have a nice trip?’’ asked Kirschner 
I “ At } Gannell had no concrete plan to con- sudde — 
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How C-H Electric Heat Is Used In 


American Industries 


N all of the nation’s large candy factories—Huyler’s, Lownev’s, 
where the temperature of the 

chocolate rooms must not exceed 60°, C-H_ electrically heated 
Chocolate Warmers are used to maintain the even temperature of 


Johnston's, Liggett’s, ete. 


the coating chocolate. 


Not only in candy factories, but wher- 
ever heat is used industrially, C-H 
Electrical Heaters are indispensable. 
Their use betters working conditions, 
decreases help lay-offs, eliminates ex- 
cessive heat, poisonous fumes or irri- 
tating odors and reduces the fire risk. 
C-HL Electric Soldering [rons are also 
rapidly replacing the ordinary iron in 
all its varied uses, because of their 
convenience and time saving factors 
(not waiting to heat). 

C-H Electrical Melting Pots keep 
babbitt or soft metal at just the right 
temperature. Don’t over-heat the 
room, vitiate the air or give off fumes. 


The Simonds Saw Company has 
mounted one on a truck so it can be 
moved from department to depart- 
ment as needed for maintenance work. 
The Western Clock Company casts 
parts for Big Bens and other Westclox 
with C-H. Heaters. 

Heaters of special design are furnished 
to the makers of Linotype and Mono- 
type machines. 

Perhaps in your plant you can increase 
production, lower costs or improve 
working conditions by the use of these 
standard C-H Electric Heaters. 
Carried in stock by the larger supply 
houses. 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MBG. CoO. 


The World's Largest Manufactur 


Controllers, Lifting Magnets a 


U.S. FACTORIES 
MILWAUKEE AND NEW YORK 


Sales Offices 
Philadelphia: Commonwealth Bldg 


New York: 50 Church St. 

Chicago $28 No. Michigan Bivd. 
Pittsburgh: Farmers’ Bank Bidg. 
Boston 77 Franklin St 
Cleveland: Guardian Bidg 


Seattle: 552 First Ave., South. 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC HEATING DEPT. 


crs 


} 
wd 


Cincinnati Gwynne Bldg 
Detroit Kresge Bldg 

San Francisco: 583 Howard St 

Los Angeles: 206 So.San Pedro St 


of Electric Industrial Heaters, 


many » other Eleetric Utilit 


[tea IS a 


C-H ELECTRIC 
CHOCOLATE WARMER 
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served with Sanispoons and Saniforks. A happy day! 


( FF for a long ride to some shady spot. Then lunch 


Sanispoons and Saniforks are made of purest fiber— 
strong, handy, well balanced and tastefully designed. 
Sanispoons come in three sizes—Teaspoon, Demi-tasse 
and Soda Spoon. Saniforks have well-shaped, stiff, sharp 
prongs —excellent for salad, vegetable Or meat courses, 

Soda Sanispoons are used at all fountains where sanitary 
service is considered essential. 

Sanispoons and Saniforks serve particularly well for 
luncheons, festivals, children’s parties, the camp, the sick 
room and general household use. You can buy them at 
most any store in clean dainty packages. 





tages of 25 Teaspoons or 36 Demi-tasse 


) 


r 20 Saniforks —25c Per PAcKact 


SANITARY PRopuctrs CoRPORATION oF AMERICA 
136 Liberty Street, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 164) 
his movements, an indirectness in his 
glance. He had her frightened too. 

Often of late he went into the cellar to 
putter round the furnace. To May Gannell 
that seemed to convey an ominous mes- 
sage—that he knew. His creepy way of 
smiling at her when he came upstairs 
accentuated that impression. He had his 
wife on the rack and he tortured her as he 
hated her. It was a delicate torture, with 
never a word to show that it was inten- 
tional. His visits to the cellar, his trick of 
snapping out the lights without warning as 
they had gone out the night he came home; 
of walking her to the door leading down to 
the cellar and opening it the while he 
chuckled; of peeking at her out of the 
sitting-room door and standing there with 
his hands held out as she had held hers out 


| to him that night. By such subtleties was 


he wearing her down. 

“The Kirschners are home,’ 
without prelude. 

She shivered at his throaty laugh. He 
laughed that way when anything was said 
that might remotely have relation to Sor- 
ley. So had he laughed when children 
romping through the woods had stumbled 
on the body. 

May Gannell didn’t answer. There were 
hollows in her cheeks; she had little left of 
her old-time captivating bloom. Her eyes, 
through which Gannell stared vindictively 
upon her soul, were no longer clear; often 
she spent sleepless nights. She was waiting 
for the storm to break; and the waiting 


he said 


| was sapping her nerve. 








“Kirschner was arrested the minute he 
arrived—for the murder of Sorley!”” He 
ripped out the name, leaning toward her, 
his lips in the protruding position they had 
taken to say it. 

May Gannell winced. This was the clos- 
est he ever had come to a verbal accusation. 
It removed her last doubt. Since the find- 
ing of the body she had been striving tu 
put two and two together. Her eyes 
rounded with horror. Gannell’s attitude 
as he sneered at her now gave her the 
answer. 

Rising from her chair, forcing knees that 
were palsied to carry her, she backed away. 
Slowly, while his shoulders quivered with 
silent mirth, she dragged her weighted feet. 
Her hands, behind her, met the wall. Her 
fascinated gaze on him, she sidled along to 
the door. His laughter ringing tauntingly 
in her ears, she whirled and ran. 


Near Sorley’s body was a coat, mostly 
burned, but with the tailor’s label undam- 
aged. Kirschner’s name was there. In the 
one pocket that had survived the flames, 
furthermore, was a half-emptied box of 
cigarettes—of the exclusive brand which 
Kirschner smoked! 

In the beginning, Gannell had not 
planned to make the evidence dangerous 
against Kirschner; not toodamning. When 
he had taken Kirschner’s coat the idea of 
using it to distract attention from himself 
had been but vague. The effect of having 
to stay in his wife’s company, of practicing 
his insidious cruelty upon her, and the fear 
bred by his guilty knowledge of what was 
under the snow only half a mile away, had 
inspired him to elaborate. The crime might 
be brought home to him. He had to divert 
suspicion more thoroughly. If he were 
going to the trouble of bringing the case 
still closer to Kirschner by placing the 
incriminating burned coat beside the body, 
he might as well add a detail that would 
make it more conclusive. The cigarettes 
seemed a clever touch—one of these trifling 
things by which many a crime has been 
pinned down. 

The police, Gannell calculated, would 
say that Kirschner burned the coat when 
he deposited the body in the gully, because 
there was blood on the coat; that he had 
been afraid to take it home and destroy it 
there lest he be seen. They did just that, 
and charged Kirschner with murder. 


Elsy Kirschner withstood the shock of 
her husband’s arrest with remarkable 
calm—outwardly, that was. Inwardly she 
was in a turmoil, ready to collapse. But 
she kept her hysteria in check because this 
was the time to fight, because if she gave 
way to her feelings she would be of no com- 
fort to him, but on the contrary would 
increase his burden. So she smiled while 
she talked with him through the bars, and 
her smile restored his confidence. As long 
as she believed in him 

“You have told them that that coat was 
stolen weeks after Sorley disappeared. 
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What do they say to that?” Elsy could 
not understand how this item could be 
considered as evidence. ‘‘Can’t they see 
that it must have been placed there delib- 
erately by someone who wanted to direct 
suspicion toward you?” 

“T’ve told them that,” said Kirschner 
wearily, ‘“‘and they laugh at me. They ask 
why I didn’t report the theft. It does no 
good to say I didn’t consider it worth 
reporting—that it was an old coat and that 
I supposed a tramp had taken it.” 

“But, Jim.” She bit her lip and paused 
to strangle a sob; she must not let him 
know that within her was a great despair. 
“But, Jim, haven't they sense enough to 
admit that you would not have left the 
coat only half burned? No one is going to 
leave such evidence. Doesn't it appeal to 
them as strange that the parts of the coat 
unconsumed were those bearing the label 
and the pocket containing the cigarettes?”’ 

Kirschner threw out his hands helplessly. 
“Sense doesn’t enter into this, apparently, 
Elsy.”” He took her hands and pressed 
them to his face, and their icy coldness was 
soothing, though it told him of the chill that 
was at her heart. “I ran away,” he quoted 
the police, “‘before the coat was burned 
entirely because I was fearful the fire would 
attract somebody— perhaps a policeman.” 

“The cigarette box,’’ she persisted, 
clutching at a straw. ‘‘You never carry 
them like that—always in your case.” 

He smiled at her innocence. How could 
he make capital of that fact? He shook his 
head. The cigarettes, according to the 
police, made one of the strongest points 
against him. Didn’t they disprove his 
statement that the coat was stolen? A 
tramp could not afford that sort of cigarette. 

“What have they said to you?” he 
queried. He ground his teeth at thought of 
the agony she must be undergoing. She 
did not have to answer the questions of the 
police—she was his wife— but she could not 
prevent their invasion of the house in the 
search for further incriminating evidence. 

“There was nothing I could tell except 
that we heard Sorley enter and leave the 
last night he looked after the furnace.” 
Her brows wrinkled in thought. ‘‘ What 
about the detectives you engaged to hunt 
for him, Jim? Didn’t they discover any- 
thing that might be of value to us now?” 

The plural pronoun warmed Kirschner. 
It was heartening to know that Elsy shared 
his tragedy to the uttermost. 

“T’'ve sent for them,” he said. He had 
little hope in this direction, however. The 
police had remarked with amusement on 
his effort to solve the mystery. They called 
it a blind. 

“So have I. If nothing else, they ought 
to be able to show that Sorley was at other 
houses later than he was at ours.” 

The tenacity with which she was grap- 
pling the situation brought a wan smile to 
Kirschner. 

“The police admit that,” he said. ‘* Their 
earlier investigation showed that Gannell’s 
was the last place he visited.” 

“Gannell’s!”” Elsy remembered that 
Gannell had been home but a short while 
before Sorley’s disappearance. She was 
only slightly acquainted with May Gannell. 
No breath of scandal ever had attached to 
the latter. But 

“Haven't they questioned Mr. Gannell?” 

“Of course. He was in the house all that 
evening. His wife and two servants were 
there, There was no—no ‘i 

Kirschner could not complete the sen- 
tence. He could not say to Elsy that there 
was no suggestion of a motive for Gannell 
to have slain Sorley. Gannell’s wife had 
not been talked of as a motive. 

“Forgive me, love,”” he added quickly as 
the starting tears revealed that his wife had 
filled in the words he had left unsaid. “I 
didn’t mean ——” 

“TI know, Jim.” 

She blinked the tears away. She did not 
pursue this line. But she wondered whether 
the behavior of May Gannell when they 
had come face to face on the street a couple 
of hours ago had not been due to more than 
a horrified sympathy. May Gannell had 
stopped in front of her, rooted. Her 
clasped hands crushed against her lips, she 
had gasped out a choked unintelligible ery 
while she stared at Elsy with wild dilated 
eyes. Ten, fifteen seconds she had stood, 
then retreated a step, cowering, before she 
recovered herself and hurried on without a 
word. 

With the bars between them, Kirschner 
and his wife talked longer but impotently 
over his position, finding encouragement 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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Careless Truck Buying 
Makes ‘Transportation Cost ‘Too Much! 


The Truck is a Piece of Business Machinery. 


It Should Represent the Most Economical 


Method for Doing Its Particular Job. Buy Your Truck on That 


ISING costs and the shrink- 

ing value of the dollar to a 

large extent can be offset by 
intelligent buying. 

A steadily increasing number of 
business men are getting the facts 
and then 4uying their trucks on the 
basis of the facts. 

It takes more than just money to 
get real value in a motor truck. 

There are many good trucks on the 
market. But value in a truck, very much 
like character in a man, isn’t always 
completely revealed by what the eye 
can see, 

Trucks are necessarily bound to /0f 
much alike. ‘Their superficial specitica- 
tions, even, may not differ greatly. 

Back of every Duplex Truck are 
Fundamental Principles—of design and 
of construction. 

The fundamental principles of Duplex 
design, coupled with the Duplex integrity 
of construction, are the factors that re- 
sult in the remarkable degree of service 
value in Duplex Trucks for the man who 
buys. 


There is Nothing Somebody Else Can Do 
To Save a Man From Paying the 
Price of His Own Limitations 
or His Own Carelessness 

Look in the used-car columns of your 
local paper. Note the number and makes 
of trucks offered for sale and think about 
all the reasons. 


What 


Duplex 4-Wheel Drive 


If your kind of work has proved too much for the ordinary truck 
you will find that the Duplex dealer near you can give you some 


really interesting facts 


Many owners still seem to be using the wrong kind of trucks. 


Get the Duplex facts. 


Do 


Many companies in the heavy duty fields say that the Duplex 
4-Wheel Drive is the only successful truck they ever owned. 


Basis—And it Will Be a Good Investment 


In one day in three cities 324 different 
used trucks were listed for sale—and not 
one Duplex among them. 

Are these trucks for sale because they 
were not bought right? 

There is something significant here 
when you stop to analyze it. 

Why is this tendency to standardize 
on Duplex so noticeable of late years? 

The answer is very likely that trucks 
are more and more being bought on the 
business basis of service delivered and what 
the service costs over a period of years. 

This is a Time for Intelligent 
Buying 

A truck is just as much a piece of 
business equipment as any other piece 
of machinery. Its value is in what 7¢ 
does and how cheaply it does tt. 

‘Transportation is a necessary part of 
every business. 

A truck gives a business man trans- 
portation facilities—at a high or a low 
price. It depends on the fitness of the 
truck for its fob, 

Now take a man who buys a truck for 
his business without getting all the facts 
first. Later he discovers that his truck 
is not as economical as it should be. He 
sells it at a sacrifice and gets another— 
and so on. Finally he buys the truck 
he should have selected the first time. 

What is the result? 

He pays too much for his transportation. 
His costs for trucking are not right. And 
the consumer pays the costs of doing 


You 


pase 


For ausiINeESS 


business. 


rugged, mechanically and constructively right—it handles as easily 


The Duplex Users of Today are Probably 
the Most Intelligent Buyers and 
Users of Trucks in America 

Think of this—ninety per cent of the 
Duplex dealers have been distributing 
Duplex Trucks ever since this company 
was first organized. 

What does this signify? It shows for 
one thing that their customers ‘have 
found the Duplex Truck to be a suc- 
cessful truck for them. 

No truck dealer can hope to survive 
unless he can get repeat orders. His cus- 
tomers must stay and buy again and 
again. And customers won't stay unless 
they are satistied, 

The great significance of all this is 
that Duplex users stay Duplex users. 
Many of them have tried out tive or six 
different makes of trucks before they got 
their tirst Duplex. 

The whole history of this business 
shows that when a man buys his first 
Duplex it is only a little while until Ae 
standardizes on Duplex. 

Duplex users are no longer experi- 
menting in truck ethciency, because they 
are satished and their satisfaction is 
based on results. 

Get the Facts for Yourself 

We have hundreds of letters from users 
in our offices that show some very remark- 
able facts. ‘They are not edited. ‘The 
letters stand just as they were written. 

If you are a truck user and want to 
read these letters write us and we will 
send them to you for your private 
perusal. For ethical reasons we do not 
care to publish them. 


TRink? 


The Duplex Limited 


Thoughtful men have entire confidence in the Duplex Limited 
feeling that this high speed Duplex is a safe investment becaus¢ 
of the fact that it 7s a Duplex 

Medium capacity Pneumatic Tired—Two Wheel Drive —Full 
Electrical Equipment —~here is a Speed Truck that /Jasts. Strong 


j 


and smoothly as a passenger car —and at a minimum of upkeep 


Duplex Truck Company 
Lansing v Michigan 
One of the Oldest and Most Si uccessful Truck Companies wn America 
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Operations of the Hayes Wheel 
Company are carried forward 
on a gigantic scale. 


Spokes used for wood wheels 
alone amount to 250,000 per 
day—enough to fill twelve 
freight cars. 


The Company turns out, in a 
working day, as many as 20,0006 
wheels, half of which are shipped 
to a single customer from one 
Hayes plant. 


But it is not the sixe of the 
Hayes Wheel Company that 
has built for it the good will 
in which it is held. 


It is the confidence of automotive 
manufacturers in the superior- 
ity of Hayes products, and the 
integrity of Hayes policies, that 
has built the Company to its 
great size. 

In the eleven years during which the 

Hayes Wheel Company has been in busi- 


ness up to January 1, 1920, it produced 
a total of 16,289,089 single wheels 


HAYES diva 


Jackson, Michigan 








Branches at Albion, Mich. and Anderson, Ind Hayes Motor Truck Wheel Co., St. Johns, Mich. Hayes Wheel Co., Ltd., of Canada, Chatham, Ont. and Windsor. Ont. 


World’s, Largest Builders of Wheels—Wire, Wood, Steel 















(Continued from Page 166) 
only in their mutual trust. Neither was 
greatly deceived by her reiteration that he 
would be cleared of the charge, but they 
smiled on parting as though the way out of 
the morass was plainly visible. 

“You'll be free, dear, in a day or two,” 
she said as they kissed. 

“*I know it, wife,” he said, and kissed her 
again. 

But out of one another’s sight they 
yielded to their thoughts, and these were 
black. Kirschner could perceive no chance 
other than the consideration of a jury 
which, holding Elsy guilty of consorting 
with Sorley, would give him the benefit of 
the unwritten law. He writhed over that 
possibility—that if he were saved it would 
be because they did not believe her stain- 
less as she was. 

And Elsy—only her faith in a higher 
justice gave her courage. Unless, unless 
why had May Gannell acted so oddly? 
How had the cigarettes come into that 
coat? Why had the pocket in which they 
were, and the tailor’s label, been left by the 
flames? 


To the private detective who responded 
to her summons with the record of the 
agency’s attempt to locate Sorley, Elsy 
Kirschner spoke particularly of the ciga- 
rette box. 

“T don’t know why,” she emphasized, 
“‘but somehow upon that rests our proof. 
Will the police let us examine it?” 

The detective hid a smile. ‘For finger 
prints?” he asked. He was sorry for Elsy. 
She appeared to be on a losing side. He 
had not much confidence in Kirschner in 
view of the circumstantial case against 
him. ‘If there are finger prints on it,’’ he 
enlarged, ‘‘the police will have them sorted 
out by now if that is possible. It is difficult 
to get anything definite from an article 
that has been handled a lot.” 

“Not for finger prints; no.’”’ Elsy eyed 
him evenly. She was no more impressed by 
him than he was by Kirschner’s chances. 
“I'dliketoseeit. I—willthey let ussee it?” 

“I guess so.” He turned again to the 
reports of the operatives who had worked 
on the Sorley case. “‘Now here ——” 

‘“‘Never mind,” she interrupted. “ Wait 
till get awrap. We'll go now to the police. 
It's just a feeling I have’’—she appealed to 
him, and he was moved to do his best to 
humor her in this extremity—‘‘ but ——”’ 

She broke off with a sob and went to 
dress for outdoors. When she came back 
she was composed. A sparkle was in her 
eyes, her cheeks were flushed. Within 
thirty minutes she would know whether 
this intuition would lead to anything. It 
seemed a vainly despairing effort to look to 
this scrap of cardboard for aid, but she was 
impelled by the obviousness of the fact that 
it had been planted in the one unburned 
pocket of the coat. 

The police chief received her in kindly 
fashion. He said she might look at the 
exhibits. The private detective inquired 
about finger prints. None was legible on 
the box. 

Sitting at the chief’s desk the wife turned 
the box over and over. They watched her 
silently. It was pathetic to look upon a 
woman on such a hopeless quest. They 
saw no way in which this could affect the 
case except so far as it forged a link in the 
circumstantial chain. 

Suddenly Elsy Kirschner bent closer 
over the box. Her face went white, then 
the flush came and went on her cheeks as 
her breathing quickened. Athrob with ex- 
citement she looked up at the chief. 

“This—this is the right box?” she stam- 
mered in her anxiety. 

od ow 

The chief stepped closer. What had she 
found on the box? 

There was nothing peculiar about it that 
he could notice. 

‘And there is no possibility that another 
will be put in its stead?’’ Her hand closed 
tighter on it as though she would give battle 
to anyone who sought to take it. 

The chief laughed good-naturedly. “‘Cer- 
tainly not, my dear lady. It is marked— 
the tag identifies it as the proper exhibit.” 

“Q-oh!” She gave a great long-drawn 
sigh of thankfulness, and for a full minute 
was silent. Her gaze turned gravely again 
on the chief. ‘Would it help Mr. Kirsch- 
ner,” she asked steadily, “if it should be 
proved that he could not have put this box 
into the coat pocket?” 

“What?” 

The proposition startled the chief. She 
repeated it, 





“Well,” he replied warily, “it might do | 


that. But how are you going to prove it?” 

Elsy Kirschner laughed quietly. She 
reached for the phone. 

“May I call my lawyer?” 

‘Go ahead,” nodded the chief. 

After phoning the lawyer to come im- 
mediately Elsy Kirschner commanded: 
“Send for Mrs. Gannell.”” She had herself 
admirably under control, but her tone was 
exultant. 

The chief balked. ‘For what?” 

“So we can talk to her,” retorted the 
prisoner’s wife equably. ‘‘I want her to 
hear—something.” 

The police officer looked at the cigarette 
box in her hand. He made up his mind. 
He pressed a buzzer. 

“Get Mrs. Gannell,” he instructed the 
man who answered. 

They waited. Elsy Kirschner’s counte- 
nance was aflame with triumph. Her 
detective and the chief were equally puz- 
zled. She refused to tell them how the box 
could benefit her husband. They inspected 
it, but could observe nothing extraordinary. 

The lawyer and Mrs. Gannell arrived 
within a few minutes of one another. Gan- 
nell accompanied her. She was ill at ease, 
but he was not. He did not count himself 
in any danger. Hadn’t he sewed Kirschner 
up tight? He hoped Kirschner would 
wriggle free of the charge; but not at his, 
Gannell’s, expense. 

May Gannell hesitated doubtfully. He 
pushed forward. 

“What's doing?” Hesmiled affably but 
shiftily, his eyes darting over the company. 
“Want to see me?” 

“No.” It was Elsy Kirschner who an- 
swered. ‘‘Not yet.” 

The chief let her run things. He obeyed 
when she requested him to call the detec- 
tive who had kept tab on Kirschner in 
Florida. 

“Will you step outside, please Mr. 
Gannell?”’ 

Gannell experienced his first wavering. 
The smile left his face. He opened his 
mouth, but did not speak. 

“We'll call you if we want you,” the 
chief supported Elsy Kirschner’s invitation. 

Gannell went into the anteroom to pace 
up and down with growing restlessness. He 
didn’t get the hang of things—this exclu 
sion of himself and the inclusion of May in 
the conference. 

Elsy Kirschner addressed the lawyer: 
“The chief concedes that it will help Mr. 
Kirschner materially if we can prove that 
he could not have put this box in the coat 
that was found partly burned beside the 
body,” she began. ‘We can do that.’ 
She looked pointedly at May Gannell. 
“We can prove also that the coat was not 
put where it was found until weeks after 
Sorley disappeared. Would that’’—she 
turned briskly to the chief—‘‘alter the 
status of my husband?” 

“Tt might.”” He knew that it would, but 
he was not ready to commit himself. 

“Tt would,” interjected the lawyer. 
“How are we going to do that, Mrs. 
Kirschner?” 

Again Elsy Kirschner contemplated the 
other woman. May Gannell sat nervously 
tearing a handkerchief to shreds. She was 
only the ghost of herself. She would not 
meet Elsy’s gaze. 

“The coat in question was stolen, as my 
husband hasstated,”’ continued Elsy Kirsch- 
ner succinctly; ‘“‘stolen weeks after the 
disappearance of Sorley. In what remained 
of it when it was discovered in the woods 
was a box of cigarettes similar to those my 
husband smokes. This is the box, isn’t it?”’ 
She held it up, and the chief nodded. 

“Mrs. Gannell,”” Elsy Kirschner, fight- 
ing for her husband’s liberty, perhaps his 
life, challenged brusquely, ‘‘you recall the 
night Sorley was murdered—the night he 
disappeared?” 

May Gannell glanced toward the door on 
the opposite side of which was her husband. 
She tried to speak, but only gulped. 

“Tt was the night after your husband 
came home, late in December,’’ went on 
Elsy Kirschner. “Your house, Mrs. Gan- 
nell, is the last place Sorley is known to 
have been alive. Was there’’—she spoke 
softly, but gravely, accusingly—“ was there 
any reason why he might have been killed 
by Mr. Gannell?”’ 

“‘Just a minute!’’ The chief came to the 
rescue of May Gannell, who could do no 
more than stare with fear-laden eyes at her 
questioner. “‘That’s going pretty far, Mrs 
Kirschner. You were to show something by 
that cigarette box—not to try to mix the 


case up by aceusing someone else.” 
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Trade Mark 
Reg. U. 5. Pat. 
Office 


—he knows 


Rees is the choice of the man who 
works with a Jack—and that’s a liberal 
tribute. He knows Rees ruggedness and 
power, its convenience by the exclusive 
for all the essen 
tial features of Rees Passenger Car Jack 


long-handled operation 


are found in his special garage model. 

Anyone can operate Rees Jack conven 
iently without endangering good clothes; 
everyone may depend on its sure per 


formance. R 
" ne P 
It’s safer to have a lifting tool aboard “ 


that’s equal to any emergency. If your 
car is not one of those equipped with 
Rees Jack get one at once from yout 


deal r, or write us direct. 


29. ; west of the Rox kies $9.5 . pre paid. 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


‘5 r » “te % 
Iron City Products Co. 
Dept. 15, 7501 Thomas Boulevard 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Rees Double Worm Gear Drive Jacks 


for Passenger Cars, Trucks, Railway and 
Industrial Purposes 


The price of Rees Passenger Car Jack 1s Moe 











A Rees demonstration sells it. Motorists are saying—“ Here 
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TREAT your legs to some real relief. H|| 
Go to your men’s wear dealer and tell 4 || 
. _ ” be 
him, “I want Ivory Garters. 


He’ll get you right off, because many, 
many of your fellow men are telling him 4 
the same thing every day. With these 


glad words they demand the fresh, cool H 
comfort and good service that joyful ex- 4 
perience proves they find in Ivory Garters. i 
There are good grounds for Ivory Gar- H| 
ter lightness. Ivory Garters carry no un- HI 
necessary weight. They have no metal 
to rust. Their freedom from pads explains | 
their airy coolness. Throughout they are | ° | 


lively, durable, clinging fabric, especially 
constructed to grip naturally without B| 
slipping, pressing or binding. 4 


So gently do they fill their job, you do 
not know you’re wearing Ivory Garters. Hy | 
They’re a long term sock security and a 
grateful solace to hot and tired legs. 


Carry the answer under your hat. 


H 
is) 
Say | 

“Ivory Garters’’ when you're buying, i 
| 

| 

| 

iit 


and you won't have to say it twice. 


IVORY GARTER CO., New Orleans, U.S.A. 
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our return on April sixth? 
| T ” 


“Very well.”” Elsy held out the box and 
spoke to the detective who had been South: 
““Where was Mr. Kirschner in February?” 

The detective referred to a notebook. 
“In Miami.” 

“When did he go South?” 

“January seventeenth.” 

“Did he come North between then and 


9 
“ No 


She smiled at the chief. “You believe 


this man?” 

“T sure do. What 4 

“And you consider this cigarette box 
fairly conclusive evidence that my husband 
burned the coat beside the body?” 

““Umph.” 

She called the lawyer to her side. Her 
finger traced over the revenue stamp on the 
box. 

“If Mr. Kirschner was away from here 
from January seventeenth to April sixth, 
and Sorley’s body was uncovered April 
third,” she demanded vibrantly, “how 
could he prior to April third have had ciga- 
rettes up here, in this town, which could not 
have come from the factory before Feb- 
ruary? And if they did not come from the 
factory before February it stands to reason 
he could not have had them when Sorley 
was killed in December. The coat, there- 
fore, was put beside the body while Mr. 
Kirschner was far away from here.” 

The chief caught his breath. ‘‘ Where do 
you get that February stuff?’ he snapped. 

“‘Here.”” Elsy Kirschner indicated the 
revenue stamp. Onit, but scarcely discern- 
ible, was printed: “‘Factory No. 21. Feb- 
ruary, 1920. 2nd District of Virginia.” 

“Well, I'll be damned!” The chief 
mopped his head. He looked at May Gan- 
nell. Her face was twitching, her fingers 
folding and unfolding. He glowered at her: 
““Where do you ” 

The opening of the door interrupted him. 
Gannell poked his head in. He had to know 
what was going on; what they were saying 
to May. 

The tense situation halted him. He saw 
the chief standing before his wife; saw Elsy 
Kirschner’s victorious air, the cigarette box 
on her upturned palm the object of interest 
to the detectives who crowded round her. 
And he knew that something had gone 
grievously astray. 

“Come in!” The chief waved him for- 
ward. 

“What's the matter?” Gannell ad- 
vanced hesitantly. His smile degenerated 
into a sickly, uncertain grin. 

“Nothing,” said Elsy Kirschner clearly, 
“except that you killed Sorley!” 

Gannell laughed loudly, too noisily for 
genuine laughter. His eyes slanted to his 
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wife. She was shrinking in a half swoon, 
her face blanched with terror. 

Elsy Kirschner moved quietly over and 
put a hand on her shoulder. 

“Mrs. Gannell ——”’ 

May Gannell screamed. She caught 
Elsy’s arm and held fast, her fingers biting 
into the flesh. 

“T saw him—saw him—saw him!”’ she 
cried. ‘‘I saw him burn a coat in the cellar 
a month ago—six weeks ago! He was 
haunting me—haunting me with memories 
of Sorley. I watched him, to be ready for 
the tricks he played on me. Isaw him burn 
the coat, and next day’”’—her voice fell and 
she fumbled in her handbag—‘‘next day I 
found this button. It’s scorched and 
Oh!” sheshrieked as Gannell snarled at her. 
“She’s crazy!” he said. ‘‘She’s crazy! 
She a 

He stopped to listen to her faltering, 
whispered words: ‘And on the handle of 
the ax—I found—a stain that looks like 
blood!’’ 

“Shut up!” Gannell edged backward 
toward the door. A detective blocked him. 
“Shut up! You’re my wife. You can’t testify 
such rot as that or anything else.” 

The chief signaled his men to take hold 
of Gannell. 

“You're mistaken there,” he declared. 
“She can’t be made to testify, but she can 
if she pleases.” 

“‘And I will—oh, I will!” shrieked May 
Gannell. ‘‘He’s driving me mad—mad! 
He saw me that night—that night he came 
home—he saw me and—Sorley.” 

Gannell recovered his nerve. He sneered 
thinly. 

“You've got to prove all that,”’ he said 
defiantly. 

After all, what had they on him? A cir- 
cumstantial case could be beaten. They’d 
have to go some to make good with what 
they had. His wife had just said she was 
being driven mad. Maybe he could have 
her declared insane! He'd give them a 
battle into the highest courts if need be. 

An officer left the room on a mission for 
the chief. 

“You're holding my client on insufficient 
evidence,” said Kirschner's lawyer. ‘ We'll 
discharge on arraignment to- 


ask his 
morrow.’ 

“You can have bail to-night if you can 
dig up a judge,” agreed the chief. ‘‘I’ll call 
the district attorney.” 

With May Gannell still clinging to her, 
Elsy Kirschner breathed her gratitude. 
Then her emotions broke bounds. She 
laughed, frivolously, while her tears started. 
She tottered as her husband appeared in 
the doorway—tottered to meet him, and 
fell fainting into his arms. 
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Why Men’s Teeth 


Gather stain and tartar—why they decay 


| All statements 


| Millions of men’s teeth become stained and 
fi dingy —particularly the men who smoke. 

But it isn’t the teeth that stain 
Remove that film-coat and 


it’s a film- 
coat that is on them. 
the stain will go. 
Combat that film and you will combat the 
cause of most tooth troubles. For most of them 


nowadays are traced to that film. 


Film—the great problem 


Film has for many years been a great dental 
problem. It is ever-present, ever-forming—that 
viscous film you feel. 

It clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
Then, in the months between dental cleanings, it 
may do a ceaseless damage. 

Film absorbs stains, and thus the teeth become 
more or less discolored. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it, and many serious 
troubles, local and internal, are now traced to 
them. 

Thus film is now regarded as the teeth’s great 
enemy. And the object of brushing, above all else, 
should be to combat it. 


Now a film combatant 


Dental science, after years of searching, has 
found afilmcombatant. Itsharmless efficiency has 





newly-recognized essentials. 


PAT. OFF 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, combined with two other 
Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere. All druggists supply the large tubes. 


approved by high dental authorities 


been amply proved by many clinical and labora- 
tory tests. 
leading dentists all over America are urging its 


Millions have come to employ it, and 


adoption. 

The method is embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. Two other newly-recognized essen- 
tials are included with it. The result is a dental 
cream which has brought to multitudes a new era 


in teeth cleaning. 


No one can doubt it 


The user of Pepsodent cannot doubt its effi- 
ciency. The results are quick and apparent. So 
the method is to supply it free, and let each user 
judge for himself. But your dentist knows the 
technical facts and the formula. 

Pepsodent contains active pepsin, the digestant 
The film is albuminous matter. It 
1 


iva. 


of albumin. 
also multiplies the starch digestant in the sa 
The object is to dissolve the film, wherever it 
lodges, and to day by day combat it. 

The chief discovery is a harmless activating 
method for the pepsin. The usual agent is an acid 
harmful tothe teeth. But, in this new form, active 


pepsin can be twice a day applied. 


The great value of Pepsodent lies in sighting 
this film. That is all-important. But it also ap- 
plies two other unique cleansing agents. Together 


they have brought to millions whiter, safer teeth. 
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Millions now know 
Millions now use Pepsodent 
Wherever ye 


results of it 


yu look you see the 

Most of them dis 
covered it by sending this cou 
pon. Mail it and learn what they 


know 
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Make this test 


Send the coupon below for a 10-Day 
Tube of Pepsodent. Use like any tooth 
paste. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of thx 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coat disappears. 

When you see the results the book 
we send will tell the reasons for them. 

You will realize very quickly that 
under this method the tooth brush 
has gained new efficiency. 

Send no money—not even postage 
You are welcome to the test. 





For their teeth, too 


Show the re 


family 


sults of Pepsodent to others 


Everybody needs it 


you. Very few children reach 15 without som 


decay. And very few 
undimmed by film 
What Pe psodent does for 


their teeth. Let them see. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Dept. 651, 1104 ° Wabash A Chicage I 


110-Day Tube of Pey lent te 
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Putting horse-power 
over the jumps 


T= blasting heat that most of us 
have felt as a boiler fire door is 
opened is cool compared to the white 
hot gases further in, that rise from the 
incandescent fire bed to be sucked back 
through the boiler and to the stack. 


Their rush is swift, but before they 
can reach the stack, they have been 
forced to take the longest and most 
devious path through great racks of 
water-filled tubes, so that the water 
in the tubes will have every possible 
opportunity to absorb the heat from 
the gases. 


To force them to take this longest 
path through the boiler, hurdles have 
been devised by engineers, over which 
this plunging flood of heat, energy, 
horse-power must go, over and under, 
and up and down. 


These hurdles, or baffle walls, as 
they are called, once presented many 
difficulties from a structural stand- 
point. They obviously must withstand 
great heat. They must be flame-tight, 
even though necessarily pierced and 
honeycombed by hundreds of tubes 
that change size as they heat or cool. 


Johns-Manville has introduced a 
new departure in baffle construction, 
that of pouring the wall around the 
tubes just as concrete is poured. 


Such baffle walls are really leak- 
proof and resistant to high furnace 
temperatures, and unaffected by con- 
traction and expansion of the tubes 
passing through them. They make 
new fuel economies possible in steam 
boiler operation. 


This is but one of the many depart- 
ments of Johns-Manville Engineering 
in the great cause of power saving. 
In addition to Baffle Walls, a complete 
line of High Temperature Cements 
has been developed to protect boiler 
fireboxes, retorts, cupolas, and dryers 
from destruction by high heats. 


For the prevention of air leakage or 
infiltration there are other materials to 
be applied to the outside of boiler 
settings—all a most vital work in the 
conservation of fuel. 


Here are a few Johns-Manville products: 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 












am Baffle Walls 85% Magnesia Pipe Insulation New York City 

‘Refractory Cements 85% Magnesia Block Insulation 10 Fe : . iti 
‘actories— Branch 

Asbestos Insulating Cements Built-Up Brine and Ammonia Insulation . manne SE Gang ae 

Asbesto-Sponge Felted Pipe Insulation Cold Water Pipe Insulation 3 For Canada 

Asbesto-Sponge Felted Sheet and Block Vitribestos Stack and Breeching Lining Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., 


Insulation Steam Traps Toronto 








and its allied products 















INSULATION 


that keeps the hee’ where it belongs 


CEMENTS 





that make bosler walls leak proof 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 
that save power waste 
LININGS 


that make brakes safe 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


OHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 











ANTHOLOGY OF POLITICIANS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


from newspapers subscribing for Mr. Mee’s 
interpretations and they all read to this 
substantial effect: ‘‘Where does Mee get 
that Blivens stuff? And why should we pay 
tolls on press-agent mush for that dead 
one? Tell him to get wise or we'll cut 
him off.” 

Mush! The vulgarity of it appalls Mr. 
Mee. He bewails the lack of understanding 
in the newspaper offices of the country. He 
regrets that he so prostituted his art as to 
engage in this commerce, but does not quit 
the job. After all, there is the syndicate 
arrangement. Money 

But with the unanimous consent of his 
syndicate manager Mr. Mee thereafter de- 
votes his great genius for interpretation to 
the interpretation of the subject in which he 
is most interested and on which he writes 
most fluently—himself. 


The Plank Proposer 


OR twenty-four years Judge William Q. 

Bolus has attended every national con- 
vention held, irrespective of party, and 
has been one of the familiar and insistent 
group of reformers, near messiahs, protago- 
nists and county saviors who flock to the 
anterooms of the meeting places of the com- 
mittees on resolutions, who make the plat- 
forras, with panaceas for all the ills that 
afflict us. Each is certain that the plank he 
proposes will do the trick and set us on our 
way to the millennium. 

None is more certain than Judge Bolus. 
He has a plank advocating the adoption of 
the ancient Egyptian system of mensura- 
tion, which he feels will, when made into 
law, compose all our economic, political 
and sociological difficulties. This plank, as 
written originally by the judge, was suc- 
cinctly set forth in thirty-seven large type- 
written pages, closely spaced to save as 
much paper as possible, as the judge is far 
from wealthy, though willing to spend his 
last dollar for the advancement of the coun- 
try in the manner indicated. 

Eight years ago a kindly committeeman 
told the judge if he would condense his 
plank to a smaller compass, say to a page or 
so of typewritten matter, the committee- 
man would see to it that the plank was 
presented to the full committee. This was 
the first direct encouragement the judge 
had ever received. Fired with enthusiasm, 
his active mind teeming with visions of his 
great reform accomplished, and overjoyed 
because the end of his long fight was at 
hand, the judge hired a stenographer and 
set busily at work to condense his plank. 

He worked unceasingly for two nights 
and two days. When he had concluded his 
arduous labors his plank comprised fifty- 
four pages, closely typewritten, in place 
of the original thirty-seven. 


The Political Senator 
T IS the firm opinion of the Hon. H. T. 


Grasper, United States senator, that the 
party to which he belongs is run exclusively 
of, by and for the United States Senate. 

The Honorable Grasper arrives early in 
the convention city, and stays late. When 
consulted as to the procedure andwork of the 
convention he submits the following sched- 
ule, embodying his idea of correct, loyal 
and just organization and results as regards 
the welfare of the ent ire people the great, 
common people, with whose hearts his 
heart beats in sympathetic accord and 
unison! 





Temporary Chairmar H. T. Grasper 
Permanent Chairmar H.T.G 
Chairman Resolutions Committees H. T.G 
Chairman Credentials Committee . . H. T. Gr 
Nominee for President. . . . . H. T. Grasper 
N e for \ nt . H. T. Grasper 
Chairman of Committee to Notify 

Nominees .......... . HT. Grasper 


Should any or all of these propositions 
unaccountably fail of accomplishment the 
Hon. H. T. Grasper will consent to make a 
speech to the convention at any time there 
is a lull in the proceedings. 


The Oldest Voter 
NCLE ERENEZER ALLENBY be- 


gan voting the ticket almost seventy 
years ago, and has voted it steadily ever 
since, always loyal to the precepts of the 
party. He is brought to the first session of 


the convention and seated on the platform 


in the front row. The chairman refers to 
Uncle Ebenezer as a grand old patriot and 
a connecting link between the present and 
the glorious past of the party. 

“Well, uncle,” asks the chairman, after 
the old man has been introduced and ap- 
plauded, “what do you think of it?” 

“’Tain’t like the old days,” quavers 
Ebenezer. “‘In them days I c’uld allers git 
two dollars fer my vote, but now, by heck, 
nobody ain't even showed me where the 
polls is.” 


The Local Demosthenes 


O PARTY worker is more loyal or self- 
sacrificing than Orestes P. Butt. Mr. 
sutt is a rising young lawyer who hopes to 
be county attorney, or, perhaps, circuit 
judge, some day, and is glad to serve his 
party, not only because he firmly believes in 
the precepts and policies of that party and 
has a deep reverence for its glorious history, 
but also because he has his car fare paid 
when he goes stumping and often picks up 
a client or gets wind of a case where he can 
horn in while out on the hustings. 

Four years ago, when the presidential 
candidate of Mr. Butt’s party was to make 
a fifteen-minute stop in Mr. Butt’s home 
city, Mr. Butt volunteered to address the 
multitude for a few moments prior to the 
arrival of the presidential train, to get them 
in readiness, so to speak, for a proper wel- 
come to the great man—warm them up, as 
it were. The presidential train was four 
hours and forty-five minutes late, but, 
nothing daunted, Mr. Butt talked for the 
entire time without repeating himself once 
save when he adverted to the Fathers in 
opening and closing, and with his magnifi- 
cent tribute to The Star-Spangled Banner, 
which he used twice. 

It has long been Mr. Butt’s conviction 
that all that is needed to give him national 
fame as an orator is opportunity, and by 
virtue of his loyal labors for the ticket cov- 
ering a space of fifteen years, which began 
soon after he won the inter-high-school de- 
bate so brilliantly at the age of seventeen, 
combined with earnest solicitation on his 
part, the chairman of the delegation from 
his state promised to give Mr. Butt a 
chance at the forthcoming convention. He 
is to second the nomination of the state’s 
favorite son. 


Mr. Butt has written and rehearsed, with | 


appropriate gestures, a forty-minute speech 
that is to sweep the convention off its feet 
and gain him national recognition. On the 
day appointed for the nominating speeches 
he appears on the floor of the convention, 
wearing his Prince Albert coat, which shines 
like the skin of a trained seal, a flowing tie, 
and with his raven locks brushed back from 
his Olympian brow, and the divine fire in 
his eye. He is all set to stampede them. 

Then, just before the roll call for nomina 
tions begins, some fiend in human form, 
devoid of understanding of the art and in- 
fluence of oratory, proposes a rule limiting 
seconding speeches to five minutes; and 
the rule is tumultuously adopted. 


The Alternate 


R. HORATIO HAMPDEN HARK- 

INSON is a member of one of the best 
families, and has a lively interest in poli- 
tics—quite a flair for it, his club mates say 
He is uniformly regular, believing that the 
best results can be obtained by organiza- 
tion, and opposed to all so-called progres- 
siveness and reforms. Also Mr. Harkinson 
is good for a thousand-dollar check in each 
campaign. 

Once every four years Mr. Harkinson 
gets his meed of recognition for his loyalty 
to the powers that be. He is made an alter- 
nate to the national convention, allowed to 
pay his own expenses, given a large badge 
to wear, and installed in a seat on the con 
vention floor immediately in the rear of the 
regular delegates, and without voice or vote 


The Assistant 


HE local paper in the home town of 

George R. Hippus printed this personal 
paragraph: “We are pleased to announce 
that a high political honor has been con- 
ferred on our esteemed fellow townsman, 
George R. Hippus. He has been notified, 
in a personal letter written in the hand of 
our national committeeman, Col. F. A. 
Drechester, that he has been selected as an | 
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The whole efficiency of many an or- 
[ ganization is often lowered by the i 
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top. i 
Such a man owes it to himself and 
his business to give strict attention to 
i his diet, masticate his food thorough- 
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ly, and if he will chew Beeman’s 
Original Pepsin Gum ten minutes 
after each meal he will find, as have 
many others, that it will contribute 
to the maintaining of gopd digestion. 
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like this 
This condition is caused by a distortion of the outer 
longitudinal arch and a mis-alignment of the heel bone. 
The ankle leans outward, causing the heel to wear down 
| unevenly. 


The body is thus unbalanced, causing strain which may 
affect the foot, calf, knee, hip and spine. Pains resulting 
are often mistaken for sciatica, lumbago and rheumatism, 
in adults and growing pains in children. 


This condition can be completely overcome by counter- 
| balancing the foot and scientifically supporting the 
dislocated bones in normal position, by means of the 
Wizard Adjustable Lightfoot Arch Builders and Heel 
Levelers. 

Beneath these all-leather Arch Builders and Heel Levelers 
are overlapping pockets, so located that inserts of any desired 
thickness can be placed in exactly the right spot to support 
the dislocated bones in normal position. Adjustments are 
simply made by shifting inserts or changing their thickness. 
Being all leather, Wizard Lightfoot Adjustable Arch Builders and 
Heel Levelers are light, flexible and are worn without one being 
| conscious of them. 

Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builders and Heel Levelers are sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. Usually where they are sold there is an expert 
who has made a study of fitting them. If there is no such dealer 
near you, write the Wizard Lightfoot Appliance Company, 1714 Locust 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., or 945 Marbridge Bldg., New York City. Ask 
for “Orthopraxy of the Foot"’—a simple treatise on foot troubles. 
No charge. 
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assistant sergeant at arms for the forthcom- 
ing national convention. Mr. Hippus has 
long been one of the most active political 
workers in this vicinity, and this recogni- 
tion of his high standing in the party will be 
heartily welcomed by his hosts of friends.” 

George was highly elated. Ever since he 
cast his first vote—as a boy of eighteen but 
large for his age—he has been a politician, 
and the fact that Colonel Drechester had 
picked him for such an important post as- 
sured him that his future in politics was 
bright. George didn’t know exactly what 
he would have to do as an assistant ser- 
geant at arms, as he had never attended a 
national convention, but he did know that 
the place was important, and he told his 
friends that undoubtedly a good deal of the 
work incident to the nomination of a presi- 
dential candidate would devolve on him. 

He went to the convention city early, 
and applied at the headquarters of Colonel 
Drechester for instructions. Much to his 
surprise there seemed to be no particular 
demand for his services and no very great 
enthusiasm over his advent. He was told 
to call round four or five days later and he 
would be given his badge. George spent 
that four or five days mingling unobtru- 
sively with the crowds and absorbing the 
hot air of the hotel lobbies. He said noth- 
ing about his position, but kept his eyes 
and ears open, feeling that whatever he 
might pick up would be of service to him in 
the important part he was to play. 

He called regularly each morning and 
afternoon at Colonel Drechester’s room for 
instructions, but received none, the intima- 
tion being plain that so astute a politician 
as George needed no lessons in the political 
game. Finally, on the day before the con- 
vention, George was given the badge that 
proclaimed him an assistant sergeant at 
arms, and was told to report at the conven- 
tion hall early next morning. He had a few 
misgivings when he noticed several other 
men walking about with badges similar to 
his pinned on their coats, but he was at the 
convention hall at eight o’clock, eager to 
get towork. He felt that Colonel Drechester 
depended on him to see that things went 
smoothly. 

Nobody seemed impressed when he 
showed his badge, but it admitted him to 


| the anteroom section of the convention hall 


and he finally found a door placarded Office 
of the Sergeant at Arms. George went in. 
“Watcha want?” asked a peevish man 
who sat at a desk. 
George explained that he was there, at 
the direction of Colonel Drechester, ready 


| to exercise his undeniable political gifts, 


and what should he do? 

“Do?” snorted the peevish man. ‘What 
the hell do we care what you do? Go out 
and get hit by a truck if that amuses you. 
Beat it.” 

“But,” protested George, “I am an as- 


| sistant sergeant at arms. Here is my 


badge.” George pointed to his fluttering 
ribbon. 

“You don’t say!" replied the peevish 
man. “Is that a fact? Well, bo, you ain’t 
got anything on four thousand other hicks 
who are assistant sergeants at arms too. If 
we put all you guys into the convention hall 


| at one time they wouldn’t be no room for 


| the delegates. 


Go out and stick round. 
That's all you’ve got to do.” 

George went out and stuck round. He 
saw the show, but did no assisting. How- 
ever, he learned a few things. Four years 
later, when Colonei Drechester, sending out 
letters from his card index, wrote to George 
and told him he had been selected as an 
assistant sergeant at arms George wrote 


| back and asked to be made an assistant 





doorkeeper, instead. George, being a prac- 
tical politician, had discovered that there is 
positively no increment in being an assist- 
ant sergeant at arms, but that an occasional 
piece of change is to be picked up by an 
assistant doorkeeper for slipping in some 
patriot who has no ticket. 


The Colored Politician 


R. J. G. BLAINE BARKUS is a 
notable figure at all Republican na- 
tional conventions. He has been handling 
contesting delegations of colored delegates 
from the Southern States for more than 
twenty years and has made a reputation for 


| square dealing that stands him in good 


| 
| 


stead. 

It is claimed for Mr. Barkus, and is sus- 
ceptible of proof, that, in sharp contrast 
to some of his racial colleagues, when Mr. 
Barkus sells a bunch of delegates they stay 
sold for the period agreed upon. 
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It is the proud boast of Mr. Barkus that 
no delegation collected, chaperoned and 
contested by him has ever espoused the 
cause of more than one candidate at any 
one time. a 

as 


The Advisory Committeeman 


4p Hon. Henry T. McGoof is always 
spoken of in the papers as “a prominent 
citizen.”’ His name is one to conjure with. 
It may be true that there is no elective 
office within the gift of the people that the 
people would give to Mr. McGoof, for vari- 
ous reasons that appeal to the unthinking 
masses, but on the other hand Mr. McGoof 
splits that fifty-fifty by asserting from time 
to time that there is no elective office within 
the gift of the people he would aecept, pre- 
ferring, as he does, to exert his vast influ- 
ence on matters governmental and political 
from the unimpeded and more independent 
private position he occupies as a leading 
citizen, with the best interests of the nation 
always at heart. 

However, firm as Mr. McGoof is in his 
position of refusal of elective office, he does 
not disdain such preferment as may come 
to him in matters that require no submis- 
sion of himself to the suffrages of the 
proletariat. He is perfectly willing to de- 
vote his name, his time and his importance 
to appointive committee places wherein his 
friends have the appointing power without 
veto from the voters. Wherefore we find 
Mr. McGoof serving with great distinction 
on the general advisory committee, to 
which his name, and the names of many of 
those of similar importance, add needed 
luster, and prove to the voters that their 
party’s candidate and their party's policies 
have the unqualified indorsement of Mr. 
McGoof’s and similar great minds and 
eminent positions in our national life—the 
better classes. 

Mr. McGoof is always prepared to make 
a speech upholding the candidate and the 
platform, provided arrangements have been 
made to secure adequate publicity for that 
speech in the columns of the daily press; 
and can be relied upon for a signed state- 
ment at any moment giving his views on 
any matter in discussion. He meets, from 
time to time, with the politicians who are 
running the campaign, and confers with 
them, interjecting into the discussions, now 
and again, an emphatic “I approve” or, 
on occasion, a cautious “I don’t think so”; 
which is for the purpose of showing to all 
assembled that he is no rubber stamp but 
has opinions of his own. However, he is al- 
ways open to a conviction, because if he 
were not he might be excluded next time an 
imposing advisory committee is constructed. 

Mr. McGoof always sits on the stage at 
convention times, is never too busy to 
tender his advice to platform committees, 
and has a reputation for saying the obvious 
thing in a more impressive manner than 
almost any of his associates. He generally 
wears a plug hat, a long-tailed coat and 
carries a gold-headed cane. Distinguished 
himself, he imparts great distinction to the 
campaign, contributes liberally to the party 
funds, and is mentioned for a cabinet posi- 
tion on the morning after election if his 
party’s candidate wins, but later discovers 
that his business affairs preclude his accept- 
ance of any official part in the Administra- 
tion, agreeable as it would be to him to 
accept the portfolio of the State Depart- 
ment or something similar. 

This hooks up Mr. McGoof twice in the 
public prints with the formative cabinet, but 
not in the list of cabinet nominations sent in 
by the new President; and Mr. McGoof is 
allowed to continue serving the republic in 
his private capacity as a distinguished unit 
of his party and a prominent member of 
the advisory committee. 


Vice-Presidential Timber 


HE Hon. Obadiah Hinchcliffe, fortunate 

in his residence in a geographically cor- 
rect and politically doubtful state, has felt 
for the past twenty years that the vice- 
presidential lightning might strike him, and 
has always had his lightning rod up and 
ready. 

He has consistently maintained his posi- 
tion as a friend of the common people, but 
at the same time has exhibited no undue 
hostility to the vested interests. He has 
never failed to indorse his party’s platforms 
in clear and ringing pronouncements; nor 
has he ever faltered in his unwavering and 
loyal support of every man on the ticket, 
from President to constable. He has served 

(Concluded on Page 177) 
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Columbia Six 


a a 


The Columbia Six Sport Model 
Wire Wheel Equipped 





The Columbia Six is also made in the follow 

ing models—Five Passenger Touring Car, Two 
Passenger Roadster Disteel Wheel Equipped, 
Four Passenger Coupe, Five Passenger Sedan 
The non-synchronizing spring suspension 
makes the Columbia Six particularly 
adapted for long, hard, cross-country trips 
It largely eliminates vibration and side- 
sway, thus minimizing fatigue to both pas- 
sengers and car, 


Germ of the CHLGAawat~- 







Worthy of Trust 


These touring days are a real test of car character. 





The stalworth vitality of the Columbia Six is proven by the thousands of 
Columbias you see on every touring highway. 


When you are miles away from the ministration of the repair man—when 
the long, hot road pounds and grinds—when the luster of finish has 
vanished under a smear of dust and mud —how completely many of the 
features and ‘“‘selling points’? which looked so attractive in the show 
room are forgotten. 


Lines, trimming, and equipment were vastly important back home on the 
boulevard. But to the man at the wheel on tour, one thought stands 
uppermost, making or marring his pleasure in the trip —can I implicitly 
trust my car?) Willit bring us to that goal of every tourist-—-a meal, a 
bath, and a bed? 


To the owner of a Columbia Six touring is the most glorious sport in 
the world. 
His car has won his confidence by its dependable service. 


The Columbia Six is generally conceded to be one of the most beautiful 
cars built today. But the satisfaction that lasts season after season, after the 
paint and top are old and worn, is the implicit /7ws7 that it will take you 
through anything, whether it is on a trip into town or across the continent. 


/ 


It proves worthy of trust because ‘‘7t zs good all the way through 


COLUMBIA ‘MOTORS COMPANY 


DETROTT, * Ss. A 
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TORBENSEN 
AXLES 


A really efficient rear axle must be strong enough 
to carry a maximum truck load day after day, yet 
light enough to contribute to economical operation. 





There is no question that Torbensen’s I-beam con- 
struction accomplishes these highly desirable 
results, since the I-beam is at once the strongest 
and the lightest load-carrying structure known 
to engineering practice. 
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Concluded from Page 174) 

with distinction for two terms in the lower 
house of Congress, and has been governor 
of his state. He is a frequent orator at the 
laying of corner stones and at the unveiling 
of monuments to the heroes who died in the 
late and all other wars and at political 
banquets. He may always be depended 
upon to state the accepted doctrine of his 
party, whatever temptation there may be 
toward independent thinking; and to him 
progressivism is synonymous with radical- 
ism, radicalism with socialism, and, as he 
frequently sets forth, socialism is mere 
anarchy, or, to use a term that has later 
come into vogue, Bolshevism. He always 
refers to himself as a standpatter of the 
Mark Hanna and Joe Cannon type, and 
convincingly holds that what was good 
enough for the Fathers is good enough for 
him. 

He has never spoken to his nearest neigh- 
bor since 1884, because that neighbor bolted 
Blaine, and is of the opinion that the great 
war never would have happened if Roose- 
velt had not opposed Taft in 1912. He 
thinks that the present is a time for a return 
to the fundamentals of the Republican 
Party, and made a three-hour oration at a 
meeting of the Central Republican Club, 
which proved incontestably that the real 
issues in the coming campaign are high pro- 
tection and the gold standard, and upon 
those issues, and those alone, the battle 
should be fought. He maintains that the 
United States should never in any circum- 
stances participate in any international 
affairs, but inasmuch as many of the voters 
in his state have shown a political predilec- 
tion toward equal suffrage and prohibition 
he rarely discusses those matters, and never 
outside the walls of his own home, prefer- 
ring to wait until the rea! sentiment of the 
state has clarified. 

Failing the nomination for Vice President 
the Hon. Obadiah Hinchcliffe feels that it 
would be no more than just recognition of 
his standing in the party and his eminence 
in the politieal counsels of his state to make 
him a member of the committee to notify 
whosoever may be chosen as the candidate 
for Vice President that he has been so 
chose n 

He is of the opinion that is his due. 


The Delegation Chairman 


HEN Taylor Tatham was a young 

man he became acquainted with a 
gambler in his home city who was known as 
Honest John. 

In the course of some investigations Ta- 
tham discovered that Honest John had 
more bugs, holdouts, readers, sanded decks 
and brace appliances generally in his gam- 
bling house than were in any place between 
Maine and California, and he wondered 
over the reassuring title that designated 
the proprietor. 

“It’s this way, my boy,” said Honest 
John, “always get a good trade-mark in 
gambling and politics and other games of 
chance. It helps business.” 

Taylor Tatham became a politician and 
built up his trade-mark. It was said of him, 
first being started by himself: “Taylor 
Tatham never broke a promise or went 
back on a friend.” 

Presently the label, by constant parrot- 
ng by his friends, became so definitive that 
Taylor Tatham believed it himself, and 
eventually he became state leader and, 
hence, leader of his state delegation to 
national conventions. 























The legend became so fixed that Taylor | 
Tatham had no concern with either prom- 
ises or friends. When he broke a friend he 
said he had made no promises, and when he | 
broke a promise he said he had no friends. | 
Thus he was very successful, and as he | 
never said anything for the public prints, 
chiefly because he had nothing to say, and | 
as he always sat in conferences with his hat 
pulled down over his eyes and remained 
silent, he came to have a great reputation 
for wisdom, political sagacity and rugged 
honesty of purpose. 

This enabled Taylor Tatham to throw 
the votes of his delegation, at the psychologi- 
cal and remunerative moment, to the man 
who was going to win, after securing iron- 
clad pledges for patronage for Mr. Tatham 
in the event of success at the polls, which 
patronage he could use to maintain himself 
in power or affluence, as the case might be. 

Taylor Tatham never failed to land on 
the band wagon except once. He left his 
delegation in charge of a poor political fish 
who thought that the delegation was really 
for the candidate Tatham was voting them 
for, and went out to get a drink. The break 
came when he was out, and the poor fish 
who was in charge cast the vote of the 
delegation for the man to whom the dele 
gates were pledged instead of getting aboard 
with the winner as agreed between Tatham 
and some others. It took Tatham, who 
never broke a promise and never went back 
on a friend, a long time to recover from that 
utter lack of political acumen. That i 
when he quit drinking. 


The Pussyfoot 


T IS common talk that if there were a 

piano keyboard reaching from Washing 
ton to the Mississippi River the Hon 
Mortimer M. Softly could walk al! the way 
on it and never strike a note. 

The Honorable Softly believes that the 
low, throaty whisper is the most fitting man 
ner of communication between man and 
man, and that no politician should ever make 
a definite statement on any subject for fear 
of destroying the chance for the necessary 
compromise. 

He never committed himself to anything 
or anybody, and is a master of the art of 
writing platforms that can be read seven 
teen ways and mean something entirely 
different each time, thus being suitable for 
all classes of voters and recognizing every 
shade of opinion 

It is his firm belief that it would be far 
better if the identity of the candidate 
should not be disclosed until the morning 
of election, and he is a constant advocate of 
the theory that the most profitable manner 
to get from one political point to another is 
to go underground and alone. His idea of 
a political symbol is the mole, and his 
criterion for political action the rubber tire 

He once whispered to a friend in a dark 
corner that he believed great and lasting 
good would come to the country and the 
party if the candidate were a deaf and 
dumb man who had been brought up in a 
hermetically sealed cave. 

And he may be right, at that. 


The Jeffersonian Democrat 


ARLINGTON PRINGEL, who always 
e attends the Democratic convention 
cultivates an imperial and a Jeffersoniar 
manner of thought. He has more succe 
with the imperial than 
with the thought. 
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BOYCE 
MOTO METE! 


— instrument on the radiator cap 
of a car is the sign of an experienced 
motorist. It means that its owner appreci- 
ates the value of knowing the temperature 
of his motor while driving, 

Boyce Moto-Meter tells at a glance if 
the engine is running too hot, too cool 
or at its safe normal temperature. 


Wherever you go you will find thousands 
of cars Boyce Moto-Meter equipped. Be- 
cause the more a motorist knows about 
his car, the more he appreciates that 
Boyce Moto-Meter is a necessity! 

We especially recommend Boyce Moto- 
Meter for such cars as Overland, Studebaker, 


Dodge, Cadillac, Buick, Reo, Chandler, 
Cleveland and Ford. 


THE MOTO-METER COMPANY, Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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MODERN J/nitial Buckles 
Have “No Roller to Slip” 





| Find this Button, 
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THE FACTORY CHASERS 


(Continued from Page 23) 


On your vacation, one or two new 
belts will add greatly to your comfort 
and appearance. Belts last longer and 
look fresher when worn alternately. 
A belt for every pair of trousers saves 
time. For highest quality ask for a 
MODERN —hand tailored fromselected 
leather, correctly styled, reasonably 
priced. With plain or MODERN Initial 
Buckles on all kinds of all-leather belts. 


If your dealer does not sell them send us his 


and youve found the Beit name and we will see you are supplied. Dealers: 
| ? Write for booklet. 
Largest 241 West 
) Manufactu: ers MOREEN Van Buren 
| of Belts BELT CO. Street, 
} Exclusively Chicago 
sia a ee. 
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Oh! That Cooling Breeze! 


On days that are sweltering 
the heat of an oven and $i 


the air is like 
your office or room is so stu 
most smother —that's the 


4 ub will ch inge your muser 


Get this busy little fan today 


Hour after hour he will sen« 


cm lin oreeze, 


In office a 


you can work tn 


comfor 


comfort, sleep 


In con 


The A. 


In Ca 


tty you al- 


time Polar somely finished motor 


nada; The A, C. Gubert 


so (Canada 
), complete with 7 feet of cord 
Polar Cub has a hand- 


when And all it costs is $7. 


and plug. 
| 


, is adjustable 


y to Joy. to any an le, 


and has two speeds 
for a light or strong breeze. Uses 
but one 


six hours. 


1 out his cent’s worth of power in 


nd home 
Most hardware and electrical deal- 
t, eat in ers sell Polar Cub. If your dealer 


hasn't this individual fan write us 


ifort. and we'll tell you where to get it. 


C. Gilbert Co., 320 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


- Mensies Co., Limited, Toronto, 


In England: The A. C. Gilbert Co., 125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


Polar Cub *720 





Electric Fan 





Frank Barrett did not take the matter 
very seriously, and next day at the board 
meeting brought it up in rather a perfunc- 
tory way, expecting that the board would 
table it. But to his surprise the board 
members looked on the enterprise favor- 


| ably. Mr. Scott had evidently been doing 


some missionary work. Clarence Ham- 
mond, the president, was especially worked 
up over it. 

“We can’t afford to pass up this thing,” 
he said enthusiastically. ‘‘Just think what 
such an industry will mean to our city! We 
can’t sit back and wait for things to come 
to us. We must reach out for them. Go- 
getters—that’s what we want to be!”’ 

Frank Barrett suggested that there might 
be obstacles in the way of successfully 
manufacturing automobiles in Inland City. 
It was 1000 miles from the manufacturing 
centers. The problem of getting skilled labor 
might be a serious one. A retired cattle 
raiser might be a very estimable gentleman, 
but might not be a success as president of 
a manufacturing plant. 

One of the more conservative directors 
opined that it, might be well to go slow 
before indorsing the proposition of a 
stranger, but he was overruled along with 
the secretary. The spirit of civic boosting 
was in the air. It was voted to call a mass 
meeting of all citizens interested in the 
welfare of the community and let Russell 
W. Scott appear before them. The secre- 
tary was instructed to send out the notices 
of the mass meeting. 

As he went home that evening Frank 
Barrett was low in his mind. He had seen 
enough of the promotion business in other 
places to know that the public of Inland 
City was likely to be talked into losing 
money to Russell W. Scott. 

“It’s this way, Grace,” he said to his 
wife. ‘“‘I don’t believe this scheme is on 
the square. But the directors are set 
on putting it through. If I come out and 
fight it the chances are that it will cost me 
my job.” 

“There are other jobs, 
wife. 

“Yes, there are other jobs,” he said, 
“but not so many $6000 ones. For myself 
I don’t care. But you deserve a $6000 
husband. You earned it when you got 
along so uncomplainingly with a thirty- 
five-dollar-a-week one. 

When Grace Barrett was extra serious 
she had a way of leaning her head to one 
side and looking thoughtfully at the floor. 
She did that now and spoke very slowly. 

“It is nice to have $6000 a year, Frank,’ 
she said, ‘‘ but I should be happier on $2000 
if I thought you were sac rific cing a principle 
to hold the $6000 position.’ 

Obedient to the orders of his board of 
directors, Frank Barrett sent out notices of 
the mass meeting to be held for the purpose 
of promoting the big automobile factory. 
Both newspapers were urged to give the 
matter publicity, and every billboard in 
town blossomed forth with this motto in 
big lettering: 


” 


answered his 


ARE You A MOsSBACK? 
ARE You AGAINST PROGRESS? 
Ir So, Don’? CoME TO THE MASS MEETING 
AT WAGNER HALL 
WEDNESDAY NIGHT AT EIGHT 0’CLOCK 


In the intervals of his publicity work 
Frank Barrett found time to write letters 
to the commercial secretaries in the com- 
munities from whence Russell W. Scott’s 
letters of recommendation had come. He 
wanted to learn something of Mr. Scott’s 
record other than the fact of his being a 
good mixer, 

Wednesday night at eight o’clock found 
Wagner Hall crowded with an eager citi- 
zenship, every man present thrilled with 
the prospect of seeing the population of 
Inland City increased by the influx of 
thousands of highly paid automobile me- 
chanics. Merchants told each other excit- 
ing stories of the reckless way in which 
skilled mechanics spend money for silk 
shirts, diamonds and player pianos. Real- 
estate men talked of the money to be made 
by opening new residential additions and 
building attractive bungalows to be sold on 
easy terms to the workers. Owners of 
business property figured on the backs of 
envelopes how much they could raise store 
rentswhen the big factory got intooperation. 

Clarence Hammond, president of the 


| chamber of commerce, opened the meeting 
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with a brief but boosting talk, stating that 
their city had come to the parting of the 
ways and that it was time for all loyal 
business men to come out on the side of 
progress. He said heatedly that any man 
who did not put his shoulder to the wheel 
in such a crisis deserved nothing but con- 
tempt and ought to be classed as a moss- 
back and slacker. Two or three similar 
speeches were made by other men, and then 
Russell W. Scott was formally introduced. 

Mr. Scott made a most favorable impres- 
sion as he roge to address the meeting. His 
large, pleasant personality radiated confi- 
dence; his clothes bore the stamp of big- 
city tailoring, and his three-carat diamond 
sparkled convincingly as he raised his hand 
in an occasional gesture. 

He began by mentioning familiarly the 
names of some of the big automobile manu- 
facturers of the country, somehow convey- 
ing the idea without actually saying it that 
they were personal friends of his. Then he 
told a story of a man who had a chance to 
invest $1000 in an automobile concern 
fifteen years before, but was afraid to take 
a chance. The promoter leaned forward 
impressively to drive his argument home, 
fixing his audience with an accusing gaze. 

“To-day that man is still working on a 
salary,”” he said. ‘‘Just think, a meager 
salary! If he had listened to the voice of 
reason that day fifteen years ago he would 
to-day be a rich man!” 

From individual cases Mr. Scott branched 
out into civic growth and opportunity. 

“Why should not your beautiful city 
here become a center of this great indus- 
try?” he shouted. ‘“‘Are you less enter- 
prising than the men of the Middle West? 
I know you will not admit it. 

“Every year you send thousands of dol- 
lars away to enrich the coffers of automo- 
bile magnates already rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice,”’ he continued earnestly. 
“Why should you not start a plant of your 
own and save this money? Manufacture 
your own automobiles right here in your 
own city! Stop sending your hard-earned 
money away! Keep it! Grow rich!” 

The promoter held the big audience in 
the hollow of his hand. Civic pride is a 
strong stimulant; when it is mixed up with 
the prospect of personal gain it is irresistible. 
It is like rooting for the home team when 
one has $100 bet on the result of the game. 
Mr. Scott drove his arguments home. 

“You merchants! You professional men! 
You property owners!”’ he spoke with tense 
directness. “‘Are you content with the re- 
wards that a small city can give you? Big 
cities furnish opportunities for big men. 
I am here to bring you an industry that will 
double your population, your bank de- 
posits, your opportunities for making 
money. Are you with me? 

They were with him! Someone jumped 
to his feet and made a ringing motion that 
the chamber of commerce indorse the Rus- 
sell W. Scott Motors Company and assist 
Mr. Scott in financing it. The motion was 
unanimously carried. Mr. Scott made a 
graceful little speech of appreciation. 

“T am glad to do this thing for your 
city,” he said genially, “‘and to have the 
honor of working with such a lot of live- 
wire business men. But of course I don’t de- 
serve any thanks. It’s only a plain business 
proposition for me. I will be quite frank 
in saying that I expect to make a modest 
profit out of the fifteen per cent allowed 
me by law for selling the stock. That’s all.” 

Next day the chamber of commerce di- 
rectors met to organize the stock-selling 
campaign. Mr. Scott was on hand to ex- 
plain his plans, which seemed exceptionally 
liberal. 

“ My plans call for a $2,000,000 concern,’ 
he said; “‘but I will ask the local people 
to subscribe only a fourth of the amount. 
All you have to do is help me sell $500,000 
worth of stock here in the city, and then 
leave the rest to me. If I have the indorse- 
ment of your chamber of commerce and the 
figures to show that your own citizens have 
enough faith in the scheme to buy $500,000 
worth of stock the balance is easy. I will 
cover the whole state with a bunch of good 
stock salesmen and sell the rest of the stock 
inside of four months.” 

Frank Barrett was the only man present 
at the directors’ meeting who did not fully 
share in the general enthusiasm. He had 
seen too many enterprises which had 
started with bursts of civic optimism end 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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Why Your Personal Apparel 


Needs Professional Laundering 


Cotton, linen, wool and silk are distinct 
products with pronounced differences. 

Cotton and linen are almost pure cellu- 
lose, of plant origin, nearly identical with 
wood. 

Wool and silk are an animal growth of 
practically the same compe sItiION as finger 
nails and hair. ‘Their base is a substance 
which scientists call fibroin. 

Each of these four fabrics 1s peculiar 
unto itself. Each has its own ‘‘personal’’ 
traits. Each reacts in its own manner to 
treatment with soap and water. 

The laundress knows about these differ- 
ences in a general way. ‘The laundry 
industry has studied cotton, linen, wool 
and silk scientifically. ‘The modern laundry 
knows definitely. 

The modern laundryman washes silk 
hosiery, waists, skirts and lingerie in soft, 
lukewarm water of 102 degrees tempera- 
ture —about four degrees warmer than the 
normal human body—and with this water 
he uses only a gently cleansing flaked soap. 
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Blankets, worsteds and flannels he bathes 
liberally in pure, fresh water of 110 de- 
grees, dipping them gently up and down 
in rich, lathery suds. 

For white cottons and linens the modern 
laundry uses a series of billowy suds baths 
in hot water—water of 110 degrees—the 
temperature that’s best for them—con- 
cluding the cleansing with a series of 
rinses clear and cold. 


The specialists who study washday 
problems for the housewives of America 
—like the laundry research men of the 
Mellon Institute—have found that when 
washed thus, cottons and linens become 
finer and stronger with each succeeding 
immersion. This practice, prescribed by the 
Iaundryowners National Association, 1s 
standard in modern laundries everywhere. 


There are modern laundries in your city 
that know /ow, and why. A telephone 
call to any of them will procure for your 
family washing this beneficial laundering 
service that preserves and protects. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
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A scientific oven heat regulator that places 44 oven temperatures at 


your command. You set the wheel—the heat never varies, never fails. 


pend fewer hours in the kitchen 


—Let the “Lorain” cook for you 


"71 ) spend long hours in the kitchen over a hot gas stove during summer's 
heat is unhealthful. And it is needless too. 

With the thermometer around 80 or 90 in the shade—or even higher—an 
ifternoon tn the kitchen leaves you tired and irritable—unfit for the evening's 
pleasures You are doing yourself an injustice. And your family too, who 
look forward to your pleasant companionship after supper. 


Every afternoon free 


If you have a gas range that is equipped with the “Lorain” Oven Heat Regu 
lator all this is changed. This wonderful device does your cooking for you. You 
your meat,entree, vegetablesand ck ssert andthen 


simply prepare vour foods 
place them all in the oven at one time. 


Then you set the wheel of the 
“Lorain” for a three, four, five or six 
hours’ cooking, and your afternoon’s 
work is done. The direction book tells 
you the exact heat and length of time 


has required to cook your meal. 

s 

Every dish delicious 

Ye = Your entire afternoon is free, either for 
mY resting or outside pleasures. While you 
’ are gone, the “Lorain” watches your 


cooking just as carefully as if you were 
constantly there. 


As. 


, Va, 


When you return at supper-time there 
will be adelicious meal all ready toserve. 


Your meats will be roasted just right 
not underdone or too well done. Your 
t ] lly del Y 
entree will be equally delicious. our 
vegetables will be cooked through. And 
the dessert—never better. 





44 cooking temperatures 


With the “ Lorain” you always know the heat of your oven. You never have to 
guess, as you donow. Think what this means in baking bread, biscuits and pies. 
For instance, you may want 350 degrees for your bread. All right, just 
set the “Lorain” and the oven will automatically stay at that heat. 
You have at your command the right temperature for each recipe —44 tem 
peratures in all. And this means better baking, better cooking than you have 
ever been able to do. 


See this wonderful device 


You simply can’t afford to be without a gas stove equipped with this wonderful 
device. It has shown thousands of 
women a new and easier way to cook. 
And has cut kitchen hours in half. 

Below are listed six famous gas stoves 
equipped with the “Lorain.” Only on 
these gas stoves can you get this great 
invention. 

Go to the dealer for any one of these 
gas stoves. Let him demonstrate the 
“Lorain.”” Ask him for the names of 
some of the women who have one of 
these “Lorain” equipped gas stoves. 
Talk with him. 

Then you will be convinced. And 
you will not be content to cook a single 
day longet in the old-time way. 


Free to you 


We have prepared a valuable little 
booklet, ““An Easier Day’s Work.” A 
copy will be sent you /ree upon request. 
Write for your copy today. 





When you return home you find a 
delicious meal all ready to serve 


Only these famous gas stoves are equipped with the ‘‘Lorain”’ 


LORAL 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 
DANGLER—Dangler Stove Co, Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
DIRECT ACTION-~National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 


We manufacture oil and coal stoves for use where gas is not available 


AMERICAN STOVE CO., 17 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 








(Continued from Page 178) 
up with empty factory buildings strung 
along the railroad tracks. And Mr. Scott 
did not seem quite convincing. He talked 
too much about selling stock and too 
little about manufacturing automobiles. It 
seemed reasonable to suppose that a suc- 
cessful factory ought to have someone con- 
nected with it who knew the business. 
Barrett suggested as much to the directors. 

Clarence Hammond, the president, passed 
over the objection lightly. 

“You don’t build great cities by sitting 
back and letting someone else do things,” 
he said. “‘The main thing right now is to 
raise the money. When we have done that 
we will hire an experienced man to run the 
plant. I guess it will be easy enough to get 
a manager when we have $2,000,000 in the 
treasury.” 

“If you were starting a clothing store 
you wouldn’t buy a stock of goods and then 
hire a manager to run the place afterward, 
would you?” questioned the secretary. 

“What has a clothing store got to do 
with an automobile factory?’ demanded 
Clarence Hammond heatedly. ‘“‘Automo- 
biles are in demand—millions of them! We 
can’t help but make big money.” 

He looked at Frank Barrett distrustfully. 

“I am afraid you are not very enthusi- 
astic over this matter,”’ he said pointedly. 
“*It seems to me that a commercial secre- 
tary ought to be a booster. That’s what we 
pay his salary for.” 

Frank Barrett flushed a little. 

“T am going to try and do my full duty 
toward you,” he said briefly. 

The stock-selling campaign was to begin 
the following Monday morning. soth 
local newspapers carried full-page adver- 
tisements setting forth the wonderful 
possibilities waiting Inland City as a manu- 
facturing center and predicting that the 
city would double its population within two 
years. Interviews with prominent citizens 
were printed, full of optimism, all agreeing 
that the city was on the eve of a new era 
and that real-estate values were sure to 
advance tremendously. Russell W. Scott 
came out with a signed statement saying 
that it would be practically an impossibil- 
ity for investors in the Scott Motors Com- 
pany ve less than twenty per cent 
yearly dividends. 

The chamber of commerce headquarters 
was a busy place. Lists of names were 
made out for the volunteer workers. Oppo- 
site each name was set the amount which 
the citizen was expected to subscribe. The 
committees were drilled for the work under 
Mr. Scott’s direction. 

“Go after them strong,”’ he commanded. 
“Make it a matter of civic patriotism. If 
any man says he doesn’t want to buy stock 
tell him he is standing in the way of prog- 
ress. Inland City hasnouse formossbacks.” 

The first day’s subscriptions opened 
with a rush. Chamber-of-commerce com- 
mittees were on the streets going from door 
to door among the retail stores, arguing with 
the merchants as to the increased business 
the new enterprise would bring, besides the 
sure dividends that the stock would pay. 
It was no use for a business man to try to 
escape. If one committee failed to land 
him another committee was straightway 
put on his trail. 

Mr. Scott was an artist in his way. He 
borrowed an old hearse somewhere and 
placed inside it a dummy figure with long 
whiskers, labeled ““Old Man Mossback.” 
This gruesome exhibit, hauled by a pair of 
bony mules and driven by a comedy negro, 
trailed round the streets surmounted by a 
banner which bore the legend: 


WE 


to recel 


ARE BuRYING OLD MAN MOSSBACK 


DRIVE A NAIL IN HIS COFFIN BY 
BUYING STOCK IN THE 
SCOTT MOTORS COMPANY 


There was one slight mishap connected 
with this advertising feature. The unusual 
sight wakened such surprise in the minds of 
a team of horses attached to a milk wagon 
that a bad runaway occurred, the driver 
being thrown violently to the ground in 
front of the Ideal Cut-Rate Pharmacy. 
The unfortunate, Hank Lowry by name, 
when visited at his home next day by a 
chamber-of-commerce committee, come to 
learn the extent of his injuries, stated that 
his doctor had said he was only shaken up; 
but his lawyer had advised him that he was 
probably injured internally and would 
undertake a damage suit on a fifty-fifty 
basis. 

But this was only a minor discourage- 
ment. A wooden thermometer forty feet 





high had been set up in front of the post- 
office building to mark the progress of the 
campaign. All day long this was the rally- 
ing point for excited groups of citizens, who 
cheered loudly whenever the marker was 
shoved upward to indicate added subscrip- 
tions. Every retail merchant devoted part 


of his daily advertisement to boosting the | 
Both newspapers ran double- | 


new factory. 
column stories of the campaign 
front page of every edition. 


on the 


| 


By the latter part of the week the stock- | 


selling campaign seemed an assured suc- 
Three-fourths of the amount required 
from the city had been pledged. It was on 
Thursday afternoon that Mr. Scott walked 
into chamber-of-commerce headquarters, 
where Frank Barrett and his corps of as- 
sistants were tabulating the day’s results. 
The promoter’s pleasant, ruddy face radi- 
ated perspiration and optimism. 

“‘T guess we're putting it over all right,’ 
he said exultantly as he sank down into a 
chair, fanning his face with his hat. 

“You certainly seem to be putting it 
over,” responded Barrett grimly. 

Mr. Scott fanned himself vigorously for 
a few moments and then leaned forward 
confidentially. 

“I’m just about played out,”’ he said, 
“and I need a little stimulant. You don’t 
happen to know where I could get some 
regular liquor, do you?” 

“* Aren't you acquainted with any of the 
bell boys over at the Olympia Hotel?” sug- 
gested Barrett pleasantly. 

Russell W. Scott made a gesture of dis- 
gust. 

‘I’m off that bootleg stuff forever 
moaned. “I gave it a thorough trial last 
night. What I crave is a regular quart 
bottle with a I bel on it and a little ice 
water on the side.” 

The secretary looked thoughtfully out 
the window a moment. The hearse with 
Old Man Mossback in it was going up the 
street preceded by a huge transparency in- 
forming all would-be investors that Liberty 
Bonds would be taken at full face value in 
exchange for stock in the Scott Motors 
Company. In the distance the big ther- 


cess. 


mometer in front of the post-office building | 


could be seen with the pointer well toward 
the top. 

Frank Barrett had a feeling of repulsion 
toward the whole affair. In his pocket 
were half a dozen enlightening letters in 
reply to his inquiries about Russell W. 
Scott’s activities in other parts of the coun- 
try. He felt a strong inclination-to tell that 
gentleman what he thought of him, but he 
held himself in check. He even managed a 
smile as he turned to the promoter. 

“‘Such distress as yours melts my heart,” 
he said. ‘“‘Come with me.” 

He led the way into his private office and 
unlocked a cupboard, from which he drew 
forth a black bottle with a label on it. 

‘Please don't think this is my own pri- 
vate bottle,” said Barrett apologetically. 
“If Uncle Sam allowed me a little glass of 
beer occasionally I would appreciate it, but 
I have never been able to go this hard 
stuff.”’ 

He set the bottle on the desk in front of 
the promoter and drew some ice water 
from the cooler. 

“That ought to be good stuff,” he said. 
“The chamber of commerce paid thirty 
dollars a quart for a lot of it. 
committee of congressmen was here last 
month to pass on our application for a gov- 
ernment flying field we found some of them 
expected liquid refreshment. Unfortunately 
one of the congressmen stz — by it so well 
that he was unfit for duty, but he voted for 
us anyhow.’ 

Not to be outdone by 
man, Mr. Scott applied himself to his illicit 
pleasure. It was pleasant , Sitting comfort- 
Yb ly in Frank Barvett’s private office with 
the ice clinking musically against the side 
of the glass, drinking highballs paid for by 
someone else at an average cost of two dol- 
lars a drink. After a little Mr. Scott grew 
expansive. He looked pleasantly at 
young secretary sitting opposite him. 

“You like this chamber-of-commerce 
business?” he asked. 

“Very much,” answered Frank Barrett. 
“It’s mighty interesting, besides giving a 
man a chance to do useful work.’ 


When the | 


a mere congress- | 


* he | 
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There was a touch of cynicism in the 


smile that spread over Mr. Scott’s round, 
good-natured face. 

“T never heard of a ful work getting a 
man anywhere,” he said. “‘ How much does 
the job pay?” 

“I’m getting $6000 a year,” 
secretary. 
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Mr. Scott snorted disdainfully. 

“Six thousand! That’s nothing but hired- 
man’s wages,” he said. “Why don’t you 
get into something where you can make 
real money?” 

“What, for 
interestedly. 

Mr. Scott took another two-dollar drink 
and sat thoughtfully a few moments before 
he answered. Then he leaned over and 
poked the secretary’s arm confidentially. 

“Get into the promotion game with me,” 
he said. “I need a good, snappy young 
man like you.” 

“That’s mighty nice,” replied Barrett, 
“but I don’t know anything about the pro- 
motion game. I wouldn’t want to sell a lot 
of stock to people where they stood a chance 
to lose their money.” 

By this time Mr. Scott was lying far back 
in his chair, his feet on the desk, merry, 
careless, talkative. He waved his highball 
glass in the air to punctuate his speech. 

“Why should you worry over a lot of 
yaps losing their money?”’ he said gayly. 
“Someone is going to take it away from 
It might as well be you as 


instance?”’ asked Barrett 


anybody else.” 

“Maybe you're right,” replied Frank 
Barrett with a show of cordial interest. 
“But how about the Scott Motors Com- 
pany? The stockholders are going to make 
money on that, aren’t they?” 

Mr. Scott leaned farther back in his chair 
for a pleasant laugh, taking a couple of sips 
at his highball before he answered. 

‘Figure it out for yourself,’’ he said. 
“Inland City is hundreds of miles from the 
manufacturing centers. Freight charges on 
the raw materials will come high. There 
are no skilled automobile mechanics here 
every workman will have to be brought in. 
If a slack time occurs the mechanics will 
have to be kept on the pay roll, because 
there are no near-by plants where they can 
find temporary work.” 

“T know that,” protested Barrett. “But 


| with $2,000,000 capital 


| few automobiles. 


“What has capital got to do with it?” 
interrupted the promoter. In spite of his 
shaky condition he spoke shrewdly, sin- 
cerely. ‘“‘You never saw any enterprise 
succeed,”’ he said, ‘unless some one man 
was on the job willing to sweat his life away 
to make it go. Just getting a lot of money 
together and hiring somebody to run 
things never got anything anywhere.” 

“But we're going to have a factory, 
aren't we?” 

The conversation was interesiing Barrett 
intensely. 

“Of course we’re going to have a fac- 
tory,” replied Mr. Scott pleasantly, “‘espe- 
cially if the stock selling goes a little slow. 
We may have to put up a building and 
even hire a few workmen so as to impress 
people who have money to invest. Maybe 
we will have to go so far as to assemble a 
Then we'll run excur- 
sions in here from the surrounding towns 
and show people our factory, refunding the 
railroad fare to anyone who buys $200 


| worth of stock.” 


Mr. Scott paused for another good- 
natured chuckle, rattling the ice round in 
his glass. 

“Tt’s wonderful how you can work peo- 
ple,’ he remarked, “by promising them 
something free, like a trip on the railroad 
or a chance to buy an automobile at cost 
price.” 

Frank Barrett laughed appreciatively at 
the good joke. Then he leaned close to the 
promoter and spoke confidentially. 

“Maybe I am a fool to stick round here 
on $6000 a year,” he said. “What can you 
do for me if I decide to throw it over and 
tie up with you?” 

“IT can show you how to make regular 
money,” replied Mr. Scott earnestly. “‘ And 
the field is unlimited just so long as there 
are towns so anxious to grow that they 
throw away their ordinary business judg- 
ment. To show you that I mean business I 
am willing to let you in on this automobile 
scheme. There is an easy forty per cent 
profit on every dollar’s worth of stock 
we sell.” 

“But there is a state law against using 
more than fifteen per cent for promotion 
fees,” protested Barrett. 

Mr. Scott dismissed this argument impa- 
tiently. 

“That law applies only to corporations,” 
he said. ‘“‘We haven't incorporated yet. 


Besides,”’ he added jovially, ‘“‘you can al- 
ways charge the difference up to advertis- 
ing, can’t you?” 

Frank affected to consider the matter 
seriously. 
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“Tt certainly looks attractive,” he said, 
‘but it’s a risky thing for me to throw up a 
$6000 sure salary to take a chance of mak- 
ing a lot of money. Can’t you give me a 
guaranty of a certain amount?” 

Mr. Scott was nearing the bottom of the 
black bottle and feeling very expansive. 

“Ordinarily I give my stock salesmen 
twenty per cent,” he said generously, “but 
I’lldo better by you, because I think I can de- 
velop you into a top-notch salesman. Come 
with me and I’ll make a contract right now 
to pay you thirty per cent commission.” 

“Put the offer into writing and let me 
think over it a couple of days,’”’ Frank Bar- 
rett answered quickly, shoving pen and 
paper suggestively toward the promoter. 

Mr. Scott wrote down his offer and signed 
it with a mighty flourish. He rose to his 
feet a little unsteadily and slapped his pros- 
pective ally cordially on the back. 

“Why work for your money,” he said 
gayly, ‘“‘when it is so easy to take it away 
from people.” 

Barrett folded the paper carefully and 
put it in his pocket. Then he went into the 
outer office and dictated to his stenographer 
a notice for a special meeting of the cham- 
ber of commerce directors to be held the 
next day at eleven o’clock. When he had 
seen the last of the notices put in the mail 
he went home. He did not say anything to 
his wife of his plans until after supper, 
when they were sitting in their pleasant 
living room. Then he came gravely to his 
subject. 

““Lam liable to be out of a job to-morrow, 
Grace,” he said. 

“Why, Frank,”’ she answered sympa- 
thetically, “‘I thought you were doing so 
well! Has anything happened?” 

“It is this Scott Motors Company,” he 
replied. “‘It’s not on the level. People are 
being talked into buying stock, and they 
haven’t a chance in the world ever to see 
their money again. If I can’t get the 
chamber of commerce to call the whole 
thing off I am going to quit.” 

She came close and leaned over the back 
of his chair, her arms about his neck. 

“Whatever you decide to do is all right 
with me,” was all she said. 

The board of directors of the Inland City 
Chamber of Commerce met in special ses- 
sion at eleven o'clock next morning. Clar- 
ence Hammond presided, full of optimism, 
quick to praise or blame, bubbling over 
with civic enthusiasm. 

“It is usual for the president to issue 
calls for special meetings,” he said, looking 
pleasantly round at the twelve men gath- 
ered about the long table, “‘but our secre- 
tary has relieved me of the trouble this 
time. I presume he has something to 
propose for the advancement of the city. 
If there is no objection we will hear what 
he has to say at once.” 

When Frank Barrett got up to speak he 
knew that he would be on the unpopular 
side. Almost to a man the board was com- 
posed of enthusiastic boosters—men who 
might be shrewd enough in their own lines 
of business, but who forgot all rules when 
it came to public matters, and acted on the 
principle that making a noise and kicking 
up dust means progress. 

“T took the liberty of calling you to- 
gether, gentlemen,’ he said, “to discuss 
the Scott Motors Company. I am afraid 
we are making a mistake in recommending 
it to the public. I don’t believe in it.” 

“You forget, Mr. Barrett,” said Clar- 
ence Hammond severely, “that as secre- 
tary of this chamber of commerce it is 
your duty to believe in anything that will 
bring people to our city. We pay you a 
salary to believe in things.” 

Barrett smiled grimly. 

“It is my duty to use plain business sense 
too,”’ he said dryly. He pulled a paper out 
of his pocket and laid it in front of Clarence 
Hammond. “There is my resignation,” he 
continued, “to be acted upon at the close 
of this meeting. I am going to say some 
unpopular things.” 

There was a little stir among the men 
sitting round the long table. One picked 
up the paper and read it through, passing 
it on to his neighbor. Barrett gave no 
chance for discussion. 

“There is no use in bringing enterprises 
to a city,”’ he continued, “‘unless there is a 
chance for them to succeed. The Scott 
Motors Company has about one chance in 
twenty for success.” 

“Our talented secretary has the gift of 
second sight,” broke in Director H. R. 
Lathrop sneeringly. ‘“‘Maybe he will be 
telling us how to locate oil wells next.” 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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Do you brag’ 


Your shave tunes your whole day. Does 
it tune it sweet or sour? 

You should like your shave so well 
that you will go down town and brag 


about it. 


And that’s exactly the kind of send-off 
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about your morning shave ? 


Ever-Ready gives you. The conquest of 
bristle is so surprisingly easy and simple 
that 


about your Ever-Ready and it takes real 


well, it just makes you patriotic 


self-restraint not to go around and blow 


about it. 


The morning grouch comes right off 
with your whiskers when you draw your 
trusty Ever-Ready by the light of the dawn. 
You get a pleasant 
start for a pleasant 
day, and, after all, 
isn’t that one of the 
biggest reasons for 
shaving at all? 

Why, it’s almost 
amusing to hear 
some Ever-Ready 
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swell Five-Dollar 
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the “Little Barber in a Box” 
today—at all stores. 
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razor fancier 
feel ashamed of 
himself. Brag? 
He’ll take 


coat off 


his 
and 
make a speech 


if he gets a 





chance! 

The scientific tilt of the Ever-Ready 
frame, the perfect “hang” and balance, 
the of Ever 


Ready’s process of making radio steel 


indisputable superiority 


blades—oh, those wonderful blades !—all 
these, and more, are reasons why Ever 
Ready shaves are so smooth and swift. 

After all, it’s absurd that every male 
man in America doesn’t swing an Ever- 
Ready. 


appeal to a man’s sporting blood! 


The arithmetic of it ought to 
You 
save about $50 a year by shaving your 


self—what's a dollar? 


Even if you have the greatest collec- 
tion of safety razors in the world—gold 
and silver—berubied and bediamonded 
you owe it to yourself to risk one more 
dollar to see if all this talk about Ever- 
Ready isn’t true. Ever-Ready, the razor 


that gives you the scientific shave. 


Extra Blades 6 for 40c 
Sold the world over 
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Lhe Solution of the 
Lransportation Problem— 


[N the present transportation sit- 
uation the importance of the 
motor truck is apparent —a crisis 
exists that demands relief. 


Congested traffic involves indus- 
trial and agricultural interests that 
are vital to National welfare. 


The motor truck is the one agency 
that can be relied upon to assist 
the railroads at this time—an es- 
sential ally to transportation and 
production. 


As a short-haul carrier, it is a tre- 
mendous commercial asset. It re- 
lieves the railroads of a great bulk 
of unprofitable trafhic, leaving them 
unhampered for long-haul freight 
which must be kept moving speed- 
ily and surely. 


At terminals and switching-yards, 
in cities, on farms, at factories, 
warehouses and stores, trucks offer 
the immediate remedy for the 
congestion that is tying up tre- 
mendous investments. 

In spite of the strides forward in 


motor transport; in spite of the 
great number of trucks in constant 


daily use, the urgent need is for 
still more. Every truck should be 
put into actual service as quickly 
as possible after it is built, if we 
are to secure a sufficiently flexible 
distribution system for the emer- 
gency. 

Wm. G. McAdoo says: “‘ The most 
practicable as well as the most 
immediate relief that can be pro- 
vided is through Good Roads and 
the Motor Truck.” 


Chas. H. Sabin, President, Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, re- 
cently said: “‘ With ordinary trans- 
portation mediums seriously con- 
gested, a greater use of trucks will 
improve considerably the distribu- 
tion of the country’s necessities.” 


In great crises the motor truck 
proved itself; first at the Battle of 
the Marne; again, when it solved 
the recent railway strike that crip- 
pled England’s production. It 
is already proving itself in the 
present emergency. With the uni- 
versal support of Statesmen and 
Financiers, motor trucks and good 
roads will 
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(Continued from Page 182) 

Barrett reflected that Mr. Lathrop would 
naturally be peevish. He owned a large 
tract of land adjacent to the city which he 
was expecting to sell to the Scott Motors 
Company as a factory site. 

“It doesn’t require the gift of second 
sight,”’ Barrett went on, ‘‘to see what is 
the matter with the Scott Motors Com- 
pany. It is organized to sell stock, not to 
make automobiles. You remember that 
clause in the prospectus which promises to 
sell a car at wholesale price to anyone who 
buys stock? 

I admit that is an awfully clever point 
n salesmanship, but how would it work 
out? Suppose the Scott Motors Company 
really begins to make automobiles. Natu- 
rally, the stockholders will take advantage 
of the chance to buy their cars at wholesale 


prices. For the first two or three years, 
then, the company will have to do business 
at less than a regular profit, and if there is 
ever a time when any concern needs a 


regular profit it is during the first years of 
its existence.” 
Clarence Hammond broke in irritably. 
‘Th is is not the spirit th ~ builds great 


cities,” he snapped. ‘We've got to take 
hances We've got to be colhe ‘rs, and I 
guess we need a secretary who is not quite 


o cautious,” he added resentfully. 

Barrett paused for the interruption. 

‘All right,”’ he said, ‘‘I have some letters 
from other communities that took 
chances with Russell W. Scott.”’ 

He pulled half a dozen letters out of his 


here 


pocket and laid them on the table. 

‘Here is one communication,” he said, 
picking it up and passing it round for in 
spection, “from an ambitious city in Vir- 
yinia Three years ago Mr. Scott sold 
$250,000 worth of stock loyal citizens 
for the establishment of a great shoe fac- 
tory which was to bring in hundreds of 

illed workmen and their families. The 
factory is there now, but there are no em- 


ployees, and small boys have thrown stones 

through all the window panes, as you will 
e by the accompanying photograph. 
‘Exhibit Number Two,”” he went on, 





displaying another communication. ‘‘ This 
: from a small but eager city in California. 
Mr Scott was there just two years ago, and 


ters Club that it was an 
ideal spot for manufacturing watches. He 
pointed out that it was a shame to send 
home-earned money to the watch factories 


persuaded the Boos 


of the East. He called attention to their 
great home market, stating that every 
loyal Californian would want to buy a 
home-manufactured watch, and that it 
ought to be a thirty per cent investment 
The factory building is now used as a stor- 
age warehouse 


He was ir terruy ted by a growl from the 
direction of H. B. Lathrop. 

“This is no way to do, talking behind a 
man aid. ‘“‘Why don’t you let 
Scott come here and speak for himself?” 

Barrett forgave the gruffness of the tone, 
realizing that Mr. Lathrop had a fine fac- 
ite which he wanted to sell. 
at is just what I want to do,” he 

“Mr. Scott is in the out- 
May I bring him in?” 


Ss back, he 





said cl ' 
ide office now. 


It was voted to hear the promoter 

Mr. Scott entered the room, cheerful, 
alert and radiating confidence. He shook 
hands all round with a sprightly word for 
each man present. When he had sat down 
Barrett pushed the collection of letters to- 
ward him. The others silently watched the 
promoter’s face as he read. When Mr 
Seott had finished the last letter he looked 
up pleasantly. 

‘I had some awful good times in all 
these towns,”’ he said bh hat’s the idea in 
raking up my dim past?” 

“You see, Mr. Scott,’”’ explained Ham- 
mond, “our secretary here has an idea that 
the Scott Motors Company isn’t going to 
be a success, and so he has written to these 
places to see how other projects which you 
promoted have come out.”’ 

Mr. Scott knew that he was on trial, but 
rose to the occasion. He knew how to pull 
the strings of civic enthusiasm and to paint 
convincing air castles. Even Frank Bar 
rett admired his assurance as he stood up 
to present his case. 

‘Forget all that,” said the promoter, in- 
dicating the accusing spel with a wide 


sweep of his hand. “If those towns did not 
have enough brains to run the industries I 
established for them, surely that is not my 


fault.” 

He launched into the oratorical 
that had always proved so successful. 

‘Great cities are built by men of great 
vision’’—he looked flatteringly into the 
faces of his listeners—‘‘men like you, who 
can look into the future and see your city 
as it may appear ten years hence. Great 
oftice buildings, where now stand miserable 


sty le 


one-story structures! Teeming multitude 

on your streets spending easily earned 
+99 

money: 


He paused to let the picture sink home. 

“And how will all this come about?” he 
questioned tensely, driving his argument 
home by sharp raps on the table. “‘I will 
tell you. It will come about because you 
gentlemen have the nerve and the vision to 
establish here an industry which will be but 
the beginning of hundreds of others—the 
Seott Motors Company!” 

Frank Barrett knew that his own stock 
had slumped. Mr. Scott had the directors 
all worked up again with the 
spirit that throws ordinary business sense 
to the winds. But he had one more card to 


boost ing 


play. He turned sharply toward one of the 
directors, a man who had taken no part in 
the discussion 

Mr. Wolff,” he said, “‘you are a mer- 
chant. Suppose you were going to open a 


ee ‘h store with $100,000 capital. Would 
you a a present of half your capitz al to 
someone before you started business?’ 

Moses Wolff blinked his two 
three times in bewilderment before he could 
think of a suitable answer. 

‘If I did that,”’ he finally managed 
say, ‘“‘I wouldn’t need a store at all. 
stead I would need a crazy doctor.” 

“Yet that is what you are fixing to do 


eyes or 


to 
In- 


with the Scott Motors Company," Barrett 
went on. “‘You are going to pay out half 
of all the money subscribed to get it started 


Then you will try to manufacture auto- 


mobiles on what capital there is left.” 
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| Solid Refinement 


| MEN who know how essential dignified footwear 
i is in the professional world at once approve these 
“*better’’ shoes. 
Their every line bespeaks the master craftsman 
Trim, easy fit and graceful refinement are blended 
to anicety. Their durability is obvious 
| These shoes will be found on display at the larger exclusive 
| boot shops 
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Lather is Doubly Effective 
When Shavaid is Used 


Men the nation over have welcomed this new way to 
shave — this quicker, easier, pleasanter way. Shavaid, 
ends old, harsh treatments. 


the new beard-softener, 

No longer is it necessary You do not have to spend 
to use hot towels nor to rub a lot of time rubbing the 
the lather in. Shavaid does lather in. The instant you 
away with all before-shaving apply Shavaid, note the cool- 


preparations. Now you merely ing effect. Note that you can 
shave as closely as you like 


be 


sensation. 


rub on a thin coat of Shavaid 
no drawn, 


Shavaid 


then apply your favorite and there will 


lather. (Shavaid is not a soap burning 


and does not lather.) makes your face feel cool 


Shavaid keeps the skin firm and comfortable. 


and smooth. You can shave When you use Shavaid, no 
closer without the usual abra- after-shaving lotion is re- 
sions. The razor does quired. Shavaid is in 
not pull. There is no itself a pleasant, sooth- 


ing emollient. 


Shavaid 


Ask your druggist for a free trial tube or buy a full size tube for 50c 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allicd Products 


scraping. 


Toronto 





LIFT “e DOT Fasteners 





ener is proving as success 
ful on luggage, sporting 
goods, and other articles 
of canvas and leather as it 
is on automobile tops and 
curtains, 


The safe fastener is “‘ Lift- 
the-Dot’. It snaps shut 
instantly—stays fastened 

securely locked on three 
* sides—cannot pull loose 
accidentally. Yet it is 
easily and instantly un Users of fasteners should 
fastened by simply lifting 


Durable: Det have our catalog of “The 
. tea naa Furry on the side with the dot. Dot Line” of Fasteners of 
wre which “Lift-the-Dot”’ is 


Phe “Lift-the-Dot” fast- but one style. Write for it. 


men Sense Fastener 


CARR FASTENER COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. | 
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There was an indignant buzz about the 
table. Clarence Hammond rose excitedly 
from his chair. 

“I think we had better act on Mr. Bar- 
rett’s resignation now,” he said. ‘“‘We do 
not need a knocker as secretary of this 
organization.” 

Barrett faced the directors resolutely. 

“Just a moment more,” he said, “and 
then you can take what action you like.” 

He pulled out of his pocket the paper on 
which Mr. Scott had written the day before 
offering him thirty per cent commission as 
a stock salesman. He laid the document 
before the directors and resumed. 

““You see he offers me thirty per cent to 
sell his stock,” he said. “‘ Mr. Scott is going 
to want at least twenty per cent more for 
his own work and for the legitimate ex- 
penses of organization. There is half your 
capital gone. You will try to make auto- 
mobiles with what is left.”’ 

“But the laws of this state expressly 
forbid an organization fee of more than 
fifteen per cent,”’ interposed Clarence Ham- 
mond. 

“That applies only to corporations,” re- 
plied Barrett. ‘“‘The Scott Motors Com- 
pany is a trust association. Mr. Scott was 
very careful about that—he isn’t taking 
any chances.” 

Russell W. Scott may have had his 
shortcomings, but he was at least a good 
| loser. He rose to his feet, still wearing the 
genial expression that had so much to do 
with making him a successful promoter. 

‘Hold on there!”’ hesaid good-naturedly. 
“You boys are getting too businesslike for 
me. I’m no cheap fifteen per cent worker. 
Let's call the whole dea! off.’ 

He picked up his hat and walked to the 
door. There he paused and faced the di- 
rectors again pleasantly. 

“You've got a good secretary anyhow,” 
he called out. “If you decide to fire him I 
hope he’ll come with me.” 

He laughed in his most engaging manner. 

“The promotion game is still active,’’ he 
said. “There are a dozen coast towns 
I know that would like to have shipyards. I 
know plenty of places that are simply hun- 
gry to have someone come along and organ- 
ize fire-insurance companies in their midst. 
Whenever business gets real dull,’”’ he con- 
| cluded, “there are always little farming 
| towns where creameries may be established. 
| So good-by—and don’t worry over my 

future.” 


| 
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The promoter disappeared with a jovial 
wave of his hand. 

Barrett waited a few moments for the 
directors to recover. Then he turned to the 
chairman. 

“My resignation is on the table for your 
action,”’ he said briefly. 

Clarence Hammond shook himself out of 
the trance that had held him since Mr. 
Scott disappeared through the outer door. 

“Your resignation? Oh, yes!” He 
reached for the paper and held it up before 
the directors. ‘‘In the absence of a formal 
motion I will tear up this resignation and 
throw it in the wastebasket,” he said with 
an apologetic smile. 

The silence that followed was broken by 
H. B. Lathrop, naturally resentful at the 
collapse of his plan to sell a first-class 
factory site. 

“Now that you’ve driven out your auto- 
mobile factory,” he said disagreeably, 
“what are you going to say to all these 
people who have bought stock in it?” 

Frank Barrett was expecting the ques- 
tion. 

“‘When in doubt it is a good rule to tell 
the truth,” he said pleasantly. ‘‘The sub- 
scriptions are not payable until after thirty 
days, so no one is hurt. Print a statement 
in the newspapers telling just what has 
happened. You never hurt yourself when 
you frankly admit that you have made a 
mistake.” 

Director Moses Wolff struggled to his 
feet, red-faced at the effort of speaking toa 
dozen men all at once. 

“Quite a while ago,” said Mr. Wolff 
stumblingly,‘‘t..is here Mr. Barrett wanted 
to do something, but we turned him down. 
I see now it was a good thing, and I am 
going to make a motion for it.” 

He shifted uneasily on his feet and pulled 
at his necktie two or three times in the 
exertion of choosing the most elegant words. 

“T move,” said Mr. Wolff, “‘that from 
now on this here chamber of commerce of 
Inland City don’t listen to no outside 
schemers that want to start wonderful 
factories on our money.” 

Encouraged by the applause which 
greeted his motion, Mr. Wolff further ex- 
pressed his views. 

‘When some feller blows into town,” he 
said, “‘with nothing but a suitcase and a 
big scheme we should tell him that all the 
suckers has moved over into the next 
county.” 
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«JHERE is logic in the connection between 
Better Paper and Better Printing. 

But we do not want to proclaim Better Paper 
as the on/y thing necessary to Better Printing. 

Into every job of work well done there enters 
a moral question of men and methods. 

Do you know how to deal with a printer? Do 
you demand that he ‘“‘sell you’’ on suggestions 
that he makes for your benefit? Do you help 
him to understand just what your catalog or your 
booklet is to mean to you, your salesman, your 
distributors, and your customers? 

Did you ever hear of a man calling up a printer 
and telling him that circumstances permitted 
him more time to finish a particular job? 

These things, as well as Better Paper, affect 
the production of Better Printing. 

The reason for the standardization of 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers and the rea- 
sons for each of the dozen different Warren Stand- 
ards are that we understand just what blank 
paper means to a printer. Also we understand 
just what printing means to a man who has mer- 
chandise to sell. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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The National Summer Suit forMen 


OU can’t look hot and look well 
dressed—but you can look well 
dressed and be cool. Keep-Kool is the 
answer. In a Keep-Kool Suit a fellow 
can feel delightfully comfortable the 
length and breadth of a hot summer day. 


Light in weight—tailored in the best of 
fashion—correct in style and fit—de- 


signed byspecialistswhohave spenta life- 
time in the study of Hot Weather Clothes. 
All the standard light-weight materials, 
including genuine Palm Beach, Cool- 
kenny Crash, Aerpore Tropical Worsteds 
and Mohairs. Be sure your Summer 
Suit bears the Keep-Koollabel. It stands 
for quality in summer clothes. 


For sale at all good Clothes Shops 
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Easily 
Cleaned 


Old Datch Cleanser keeps it bright and sanitary 
without difficulty or hard work. Easily removes 
stains, corrosion and discolorations. 

Goes further and gives better results than soaps, 
scouring bricks, caustic or alkali preparations; with 
a big saving in time, money and labor, 

Old Dutch quality insures economy and effhi- 


ciency for all household cleaning. 








